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LATIN HYMNS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

' * / ''"*.,/' 

The religious poetry to which this paper is devoted is not merely an 
integral section of medieval Latin literature. It is born of medieval 
life which draws its vitality from religious experience. It is a record 

of the past and at the same time it expresses the ageless quality of 
those verities which make up the Christian's faith in the divine. 
Here we come into contact, not with by-gone and dusty manuscripts, 

the pages of which speak to us of lost ideas in a forgotten language 
but with a familiar ethical and spiritual outlook and with a joy, hope 

and aspiration in which the modern man may find himself at home, 

No one can treat this subject adequately within the present limits. 
There are, for instance, some 42,000 items in the Repertorium Hym~ 
nofogium of Chevalier, the standard catalogue of Latin hymns, proses, 
sequences and tropes, representing for the most part the literary 
product of a thousand years between 400 and 1500 A.D. Waldo 
Selden Pratt estimated that 3500 true Latin hymns from the medieval 
period were in existence. 1 They originated in every corner of Latin 
Christendom, They reflect faithfully every development in the wor 
ship of the medieval Church and every phase of its theology. Latin 
hymnotly, therefore, must be approached by some path which will 
provide a general view both truthful and comprehensive as one may 
purposely approach a scene in nature in order to appreciate its whole 
beauty and significance where time foils for a nearer study of details. 
To a student of literature the original manuscripts possess the first 
claim attraction as a path to knowledge* Following this approach 
we find the so-called stntiphtmrnry of the seventh century to 

be the known medieval manuscript containing hymns,* 

Thereafter* of hyrnnaries or hymnals become more 

numerous In addition hymns are found with and among the 

of Individual As the liturgical of the Church 

in the tropary gradual 
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in Italy, Monte Cassino; in Spain, Toledo. There were many others 
throughout Europe. Some were clearly more famous than the rest 
as the quality of their literary product differed. But throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe manuscript evidence reveals a nucleus 
of hymns common to universal practice amid a bewildering variety of 
sacred lyrics related to every possible theme of worship. 

Fascinating as the manuscript approach may be and the study of 
medieval Latin hymns through these great collections, following their 
travels by land and sea, there is another way which seems more satis 
factory. To the present writer the point of view of usage has proved 
the most rewarding. It may be called the liturgical approach to the 
study of medieval Latin hymnology. At this point the student of 
history and the student of literature must unite their farces. All 
literature should be studied in its setting of real life. If separatee! 
from its background of thought and usage, literature is like a canvas 
torn from its frame. If studied with the culture of the period in mind, 
literature is capable of conveying a more subtle historical knowledge 
than history itself. 

While we know relatively little about the use of hjmm In public 
worship prior to the fourth century ^ we do know that the Hebrew 
Psalms and the canticles of the Old and New Testaments were chiefly 
employed. The Latin hymn in the sense of a group of poetical or 
metrical stanzas came into existence in the fourth century as a re 
flection of the practice of hymn-singing already in the 
Eastern Church. An Immediate and pressing motive for writing and 
singing hymns in the West arose from the current 
versy over the nature of the Trinity* The Arians had their 
hymns. The proponents of orthodoxy now moved Into 
Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers (c 310-366), mud of 
Milan (340-397). Present-day critics of 
hymns by Hilary, lengthy and labored, so to 
use that they haw not survived. Pope (305 "3i4) f t 
temporary of Hilary, is to n I Infortu* 
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an easy metrical form, the iambic dimeter. He made it possible for all 
the people to participate actively in the morning and evening services 
of worship which he had in mind. Among the hymns of Ambrose 
special mention should be made of Splendor paternae gloriae^ "O 
Spendor of God's glory bright/ 1 translated by Robert Bridges (E, ff. 
158); 8 also Aeterna Christi munera^ "The eternal gifts of Christ the 
King" (E. K 132).* 

To-day we have less than twenty hymns known to have been writ 
ten by Ambrose, but his followers and imitators have perpetuated his 
style and spirit in a great body of sacred verse. 

Just as the hymns of Ambrose are far outnumbered by those of his 
unknown imitators, so the total number of Latin hymns of known 
authorship throughout the Middle Ages is only a handful in com 
parison with the anonymous verse. Moreover, as literary criticism 
proceeds the number of hymns of proved authorship diminishes* We 
are left with a few great hymn writers who shaped the form and sub 
stance of Latin hymnody and countless unknown writers who fol 
lowed their leadership. We must relinquish authorship based upon 
legendary fame or hearsay, frankly admitting that a given hymn may 
be attributed, only to a particular author, if that has been an age-old 
belief. In liturgical which is the chief concern of this study the 

of who composed the prayers, hymns and other noiv 

BiWical of the service are for the most part lost or unknown or 
omitted* In any they are of little importance In communal 
worship^ however valuable they may be In scholarly research. 
At the of the fifth century and throughout its duration, 

was in the of political and disintegration 
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meter (J5. H. 20). The Epiphany hymn, sola magnarum urbimn, 
"Earth has many a noble city," translated by E. Caswall (R. H. 48), 
is a cento from a longer poem. 

We owe the preservation of early Christian hymnody to the monas 
teries It should be remembered that Latin was the language of the 
Church which guarded its writings in Latin during the centuries of 
developing vernacular languages and continued to produce new Latm 
writings within its shelter. The first monastic founders and leaders 
in the West, Caesarius (d. 542), Aurelian (d. 551) and especially 
Benedict (480-543) who established the Benedictine Order, were all 
interested in hymns and enjoined their use. The Benedictine Rule or 
constitution of the monks provided for seven daily services, or offices 
of praise and prayer, called the Canonical Houre.^ They followed in 
part the old Roman hours of the day and in the opinion of Paul Lang, 
may have been based upon the traditions of the ancient secular wor 
ship. 5 They were called matins (nocturns and lauds), prime, tercc f 
sext, none, vespers and compline. Primarily the Psalma were used in 
the offices but a hymn of the Ambroaian type was also The 

festivals of the Church Year, especially Easter and the Nativity, were 
commemorated by hymns and also the feasts of the Stints. The 
of the hymns to be sung in one year formed a cycle and were 
in the hymnary or hymnal mentioned above. The manuscript 

containing such a cycle dates from the eighth or ninth century. A 
comparison of the lists derived from all sources a of 

thirty-four hymns with local variations. 1 ' In the ninth century the 
monastic cycles show an increase in the number of hymns tut! 
the variety of themes which they illustrate* 

Contemporary with the old Benedictine hymn are the 

hymns of Celtic origin, produced the fifth twd the ninth 

centuries. They, too^ arc largely by 

authors such as St Cotumha of lona 

praising God the Creator, A famous Communion fftt* 

Bangor dntipftoiutry is in this group, 
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The hymns of Venantius Fortunatus appeared in the late sixth 
century. Italian born but a man of wide travel and acquaintance 
throughout the continent, courtier of Prankish kings and Bishop of 

Poitiers, Fortunatus was also a poet who mingled classical and Chris 
tian inspiration in his verse. He recalls in his secular poetry the charm 
and lyric form of pagan models^ and in his hymns imparts to the 
classical meters a flavor of medieval religious mysticism. For the 

festival of Easter he wrote a long elegaic poem, the first perhaps to 
associate the renewal of nature in springtime with the Resurrection 
theme. A cento from the longer work, Salvtfesta dies, "Hail thee, 
festival day** (E. If. 86), appears also in the form "Welcome, happy 
morning 1 * (. //, 87). His three hymns commemorating the reception 
of a relic at Poitiers* reputed to be of the True Cross, were destined to 
become equally popular. Of these Pang@ lingua gloriosi^ proelium 
certaminiS) "Sing, my tongue, the glorious battle** (E. H* 66) f and 
Ptxilla Regis prodeunt, "The royal banners forward go" (E. H. 63) 3 
have been recognized throughout the ages as outstanding hymns upon 
the Crucifixion theme* 

Christian worship outside monastic walls was continuously in prog- 
1 refer specifically to the mass. Hymns in the present sense 5 
however, were not a part of the mass. Regarding the use of hymns in 
other forms of lay worship at this period we have practically no In 
formation and it be presumed that congregational singing by lay 
as it in the time of Ambrose was rarely practiced. 

It is true of secular worship are found in the early canons of 

Spain that the Hour hymns of the Mogarabtc Breviary may re* 
an original such as Lang has posited in the com* 

above* In the period from the sixth to the ninth 
we remember that the Dark popularly so- 

Western Europe, Yet within and 

the upon the development of hymnody 

of the hymns of the Christian faith, 
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"Blessed city, heavenly Salem" with the more familiar second part, 
"Christ is made the sure foundation" (E. H. 383, 384). Two hymns 
honoring the Virgin date from this period; Ave marls stella^ "Hail, 
Sea-Star we name Thee/' and tyuem terra pontus aethera y "The God 
whom earth and sea and sky/* for by this time the current of Marian 
hymnology had been added to the stream of Christian verse, 

So far, the music of the hymns has not been mentioned although 
lyric poetry of any type implies music. Hymns may be read and 
always have been read for literary enjoyment or in a spirit of devo 
tion. They must be sung if they are to serve their true purpose. Un 
fortunately, we are in complete ignorance of the tunes which Ambrose 
used for his hymns, although there has been a great deal of speculation 
upon this subject. An origin has been sought in popular music or 
folk-song upon the assumption that soldiers sing on the march and 
that workmen, farmers, weavers everywhere, sing at their tasks* 
Simple iambics, trochaics or hexameters in the hymns may suggest a 
folk-song origin. Models in Greek and Semitic music have been sug 
gested which seem more probable* In any case, manuscript evidence 
is lacking. When the Latin hymns begin to appear in manuscripts 
with accompanying musical notation we are in the realm of Byzantine 
liturgical origins and western liturgical music. The earliest manu 
script of any kind with musical notation from the ninth 
tury. 7 At this period plain song was in vogue ancl a revival of eccle 
siastical music and singing* inaugurated by Gregory the Great in the 
seventh century, was spreading throughout the Church with 
the renaissance of hymnody. 

The ninth and tenth centuries were by an of 

cultural interests often associated with the political of the 

Prankish Empire under Charlemagne^ by the and 

lay nobility grouped about him and hit The 
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At this point it may be well to view or perhaps re-view the existing 
hymnic literature of the early medieval centuries as a whole. The 
hymns were objective and direct in their presentation of moral stand- 
ardsj spiritual ideals and Scripture narratives. Literal concepts pre 
vailed. Simplicity and dignity marked the style especially of the basic 
hymns in the monastic cycles, Praise and prayer underlay all hym- 
nody. There was sufficient reason for this objectivity. The purpose 
which moved Ambrose was a practical one, both in lessons of doctrine 
and of uprightness of life. Rules of conduct were straightforward. 
The Biblical narrative upon which he depended was simple. Above 
allj he and the other early Christian hymn-writers wrote in the 
tradition of the Latin not the Greek poetical genius. Again, in a 
period of history when life was very difficult for the average person 
and times were hard and dangerous^ opportunity perhaps was lacking 
for it development which came later in a natural evolution. An inter 
esting comparison may be observed between the earlier hymns for 
saints and the contemporary legends of these saints* The earlier the 
work, the simpler and more convincing it is* 

Metrical forms varied from the iambic dimeter of Ambrose and the 

sampling of classical meters used by Prudentius and Fortunatus to 

the deliberate use of Greek and Roman lyric meters by the members 

of the literary circles surrounding the Carolingian moimrchs* Of 

the Sapphic meter proved to be very adaptable and is still In 

use transformed in modem languages. The Sapphic meter 

has in translating Christe cuncterum d^minM^r almt^ 

"Only-begotten* Word of God eternal (JB. //. 228). Word accent and 

to be found, but their general use and popularity came 

in the period. 
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years, marked by the canons of Church councils, between the pro 
ponents of the restrictive and the Ambrosian points of view. Finally 
hymns were generally introduced in Spain, Gaul and ^ elsewhere 
largely because they were protected by clerical authorship and the 
Latin language and were enjoined by monastic founders. 

Finally in this brief survey of hymns in the first half of the Middle 
Ages, consideration must be given to the extension of hymn-singing 
within and without the monasteries. An amplification of the Canon 
ical Hours took the form of the Hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary, ^ 
these new offices were called. They required and were provided with 
groups of new hymns, attaining an extraordinary popularity and cir 
culation through the later Middle Ages. In addition, a large number 
of hymns honoring the saints were produced as well as new hymns for 
the religious festivals: the Nativity, Epiphany, Palm Sunday, Passion, 
Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity; the feasts of the Virgin, An 
nunciation, Visitation and Purification; the feasts of the Apostles, 
Stephen and other Biblical saints; Laurence* Vincent* the early 
martyrs; Agnes, Agatha and the Roman virgin martyrs, and local 
saints everywhere in England, Gaul, Germany, Italy* Spain, Greece 
and the Orient. 

As we approach the close of this period* medieval Latin hymns 
spread beyond the monastic walls which had so long 
and were received first by the clergy and choirs of the 
and then by the Church at large* This not 
tional singing was in vogue. Other centuries to we 

can be sure that the Christian laity of Europe any 

knowledge of their heritage of hymns* 

One source of knowledge even in the ninth century is Co be found 
in the pageantry of festival It was the for the 

cathedral clergy and choirs to march In not 

the walls and precincts of the cathedral but to into r he 
square and streets of the town, 
appropriate to the occasion. the 
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and its ultimate reception in every part of Christendom were only the 
early chapters in a narrative which carries us like a flood through the 
remaining medieval centuries into the languages of modern Europe 
and far beyond the boundaries of religious poetry. 

The sequence sprang from the liturgy of the mass. A musical 
chanted interlude > called a gradual, was placed between the reading 

of the Gospel and the Epistle while the ceremony of carrying the 
service book, which contained the readings, from one side of the altar 

to the other was performed- The gradual closed with the singing of 
an alleluia often protracted and complicated in form. To the music 
of the alleluia words were now set* The recurring musical refrains 

made a structure to support poetical strophes. Merely to recount and 
illustrate the theories which are associated with the origin of the se 
quence, both words and music, would fill the entire space alloted to 
this paper. It must suffice to mention, in addition to the explanation 
given above, the theory that words were set to the alleluia melody to 
aid in memorizing the music as choirs in those days did not have the 
music before them and often one musical codex for the choir leader 
format the sole supply. Again, it has been thought that the sequence 
arose In imitation of Greek hymn models which display the strophic 
parallels now to be used m Latin verse. Differing theories are com 
plicated by the fact that the word sequence was applied both to the 
mumc and the word*. Musical influences from the Byzantine Empire 
where was arc hard to disentangle from the literary. 

The therefore, he accepted as a fact. Its evolution, as 

a hymn only, can be at this time* 
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strophes with a free metrical flow which reminds us of the antiphonal 
poetry of the Hebrew Psalms. His subject matter was Biblical Gifted 
as a poet, writing from a great center of music and learning, he ex 
erted a lasting influence upon contemporary hymn writers of the 
tenth century and upon later poetic literature both in latin and 
German. Notker is rarely represented in modern hymnals, He wrote 
great poetry but adapted rather to the choir than to the congrega 

tion. 8 

Although the German school of the sequence with Notker and his 
imitators came earlier in time, the French school under Adam of 
St. Victor in the twelfth century achieved a greater and more endur 
ing prestige. About the year 1130, Adam entered the Augustinian 
monastery of St Victor on the outskirts of Paris. The city of the 
French kings, a center of economic life, Paris was above all a uni 
versity town. In the curriculum of the university the study of theol 
ogy was supreme. Theology as presented by medieval theologians tg a 
difficult and often forbidding subject Theology, as reflected in the 
sequences of Adam of St. Victor, is more comprehensible and attrac 
tive. Like Notker, he devoted his finest efforts to the 
festivals of the liturgical year. They offered a medium for the inter 
pretation of Biblical sources which, in the twelfth century, were* re 
garded as symbolic rather than literal Incidents from the Old Testa 
ment foreshadowed the New. To Adam^ the phenomena of the visible 
world revealed figuratively the invisible and spiritual realm. His 
popularity, however^ rests not only upon the mystical beauty of his 
verse, but also upon its metrical charactcristici which highly 

favored by poets of his own day and continued to be the prevailing 
form in Latin religious and secular verse. A group of rhymed 
lines of eight syllables is closed with a re 

peated indefinitely. This scheme which Is of 

outlived the Middle and is familiar to-day* The for 

the Evangelists* attributed to of St* Victor, 
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already been mentioned were at their height. Economic development 
in crafts and commerce and in the expansion of town life and geo 
graphical knowledge had not since Roman days offered greater op 
portunities. The Kuropcan states had emerged and were already tak 
ing on the political characteristics which have differentiated them in 
modern times. The European languages of to-day were highly de 
veloped and known both in their literatures and in the spoken word. 
Within the Church itself, great Popes had arisen such as innocent III 
working toward unity and power of organization as well as spiritual 
reform* The Franciscan, Dominican, Augustinian and other new 
religious orders rivalled the Benedictine which had itself undergone 
a process of revival. Pilgrimages and Crusades were the order of the 
day for two hundred years from 1095 and were never entirely aban 
doned* With all these forms of renewed vitality we should expect 
religious literature to flourish and would not be disappointed. 

Hymnology* too, was at a new height of expression. The greater 
festivals of the ecclesiastical year celebrated by Notker and Adam 
of St. Victor were multiplied by additional annual festivals and the 
new for stints* etch of which was now elaborated by appro 

priate hymns. Of who followed the Victortne tradition Thomas 
Aquinas* of all medieval theologians, is easily the most not 

able, Commissioned by Pope Urban IV in 1264 to write the office for 
the newly of Corpus Christi* he produced A sequence. 

for the a of hymns in celebration of the Eucharist 

which world circulation* not only in terms of that d*y 
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original, "Jesus, thou Joy of loving hearts" (E.H. 485), belong to this 
period. Again, one might illustrate the increasing subjectivity of the 
Latin hymn through the centuries by following the treatment of a 
single theme such as that of the Crucifixion which offers striking evi 
dence on this point. Fexilla Regis prodeunt, "The royal banners for 
ward go," was written in the sixth century. Abelard's matchless 
Good Friday hymn Solus ad victimam procedis^ Doming "Alone thou 
goest forth, O Lord" (, H. 68), translated by R Bland Tucker, 
kings us close to the thought of the twelfth century.* 

The theme of the Holy Spirit also reached a high degree of sub 
jectivity at this time when Veni Sancte Spiritus* "Come, thou Holy 
Spirit, come" (. H. 109), was produced. This so-called "Golden 
Sequence" was very widely used in medieval times and has had an 
extensive circulation during the modern era* 

Many influences were at work in the later Middle to prcxiuce 
the attitude revealed by contemporary hymnology. A devotional 
enthusiasm was evident among people of all from the Crusad 

ers advancing upon the Holy Land with invincible to the follow 
ers of the new religious orders who the life of individual 
piety. The universities fostered a philosophic viewpoint, 
and mysticism pointed to the other-worldly of life, A Krancm- 
can friar of the thirteenth century! Thomas of Cetann, in 
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the Middle Ages. Its earliest form was inspired by the Easter festival. 
One of the earliest dialogues was derived from the sequence Victimac 
paschali laudes, "Christians, to the Paschal victim" (E. H. 97), of 
the tenth or eleventh century. From the tiny dramatic episode in 
this sequence, in which a solo voice and the choir were heard, the 
Easter play was amplified. 11 

Art as displayed in the sculpture and stained glass of the Gothic 
cathedrals and churches is also intimately connected with literary 
expression. We recognize, to-day, the power of the picture. At that 
time representative art must have greatly assisted the laity to an 
understanding of the Latin words which were strange to their native 
speech. The degree to which Latin hymns were understood by lay 
persons remains a matter of debate, but evidence exists in addition to 
visual aids in pageantry and art which favors the affirmative. The 
clergy who knew latin included as a group relatively more persons 
than to-day, many of whom might now be classed as laymen. Ele 
mentary education involving Latin was shared by great numbers of 
young people among the laity. Secular Latin poetry was popular, 
Poems combining two languages, Latin and a vernacular, the so- 
called Macaronic verse, appeared in England, France, Germany and 
Italy. It is familiar now in ancient carols. Books of popular devotion 
such as the qf Hours which contained Latin hymns were used 

by the laity* Hymns were sung by Crusaders and pilgrims. 

Following this line of thought, it would be impossible to give an 
adequate of the overwhelming influence of Latin hymns upon 
vernacular poetry which EOW familiarized the laity anew through 
and lyrics with the form and content of their hymnic 
At the time* Latin hymns written in the final medieval 
centuries show a literary deterioration as if the old vitality had passed 
into the new Since that day in the various branches of 

Christianity a new mighty hymnody has arisen. But the con 
tinuity of tie contribution hag preserved throughout, 
To-day, the of a hymnal any of our major 

not could not Ignore the finest medieval 
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In closing this brief survey of the Latin hymns of the Middle Ages 
it may be appropriate to recall a medieval interpretation of the joys 
of immortality. About the year 1145 Bernard of Cluny wrote his 
great poem, De contemptu mundi, "Contempt of the World/' From 
it are derived a series of hymns familiar in Neale's translations, "The 
world is very evil/' "Brief life is here our portion," "Jerusalem the 
golden," "For thee, O dear, dear country" (E. H. 595, 596, 597, 598), 
Of these, Urbs Sion aurea y "Jerusalem the golden," although from one 
point of view, eight hundred years out of date, has been built into the 
thoughts and affections of Christians everywhere despite differences 
of religious opinion. The Latin hymn is a part of our great religious 
heritage from the Middle Ages not to be lightly discarded but to be 
cherished as a prized possession. 
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REVIVAL OF GREGORIAN CHANT 
Its Influence on English Hymnody 

J. VINCENT HIGOINSON 

(This paper was read at a meeting of the Hymn Society at Union 
Theological Seminary on April 10, 1946. It is given here in a revision^ 
with new material and a practical bibliography. For the sake of the 

general reader, technicalities have been studiously avoided and the 
material centered around the historical aspects of the 19th century 

revival). 

In 1853 the English music publisher, Novello, issued a reprint 

of Hawkins 1 "History of Music/' An engraved frontispiece portrays 
a romantic scene at the Papal court with Guido D'Arezzo as the 
central figure, explaining to Pope John XIX the system of singing 
by solmization** The picture accentuates the place in the history of 
music of the Gregorian hymn, Ul queant laxis from the Vespers of 
St. John the Baptist, The initial syllable of each line of the opening 
fttanza has since the llth century, become the medium for the turning 
of musical notation into living melody, 

The Gregorian hymns are a part of a voluminous repertoire of 

chants found in three books, the Grmiml* the ^Inliphonary and the 

The chants, few in number, also found in the Gradual 

are no specific consideration here. The Gradual contains the 

Chanta, for the Ordinary (Kyrit\ Gloria, Credo^ S&nctus* 

I'M); and the Proper which varies from feast to feast 

(/ft/to//, Tw/, Ojfertory and Communion). The 

Antiphonary the antiphons and hymns of the Divine Office 

for the of the Of the two books in common use the more 

is the which} an its name implies* is a com- 

of the commonly chants of the Gradual and 

The book, the Kyriatd* contains the chants of 

and Is also found in the Gradual. The /Mer 
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age; and with the 16th and 17th centuries entered a decadent period * 
In this last era its basic rhythmic principles were forgotten, its 
melodies distorted and its florid phrases abbreviated/ These ancient 
melodies are based on the principle of free rhythm and the old modal 
scales, a characteristic which gives them the mark of universality, 

The hymn as an expression of sung prayer has special significance 
in religious worship. It enables the singing in the sanctuary ami that 
of the choir, or choirs, to be augmented by the thrilling voic of a 
prayerful congregation. The Gregorian hymns were intended for 
congregational singing and an increase in their use assures a higher 
musical level with the hopeful ideal of congregational singing, 4 
The Gregorian hymn melodies, of importance in their own right, 
have inspired and influenced the music of later Tin* hymn 

melodies furnished the motives and basin of the collection of hymns 
for the church year by Victoria (1581), and of Pakwtrina pub 

lished a few years later (1589). They likewise provided motives for 
the Masses of both these and other composers such as the *iw 
Stella Mass of Victoria, and the hit 
Munera Masses of Palestrina, 

Some Gregorian hymn melodies are hymn*, 

while others have a dual purpose ami for hytmi* 

Because many of the are to for & 

season of the church year such as Advent! I<ent, ***, we 

have come to the melody with ttir ami of 
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Schubiger, and the studies initiated by such monasteries as Bueron 

and Monserrat and by the Plainsong and Medieval Music Society 
are outstanding. 

England's part in the story is especially interesting as it is closely 
connected with the hymns commonly sung today. In fact it began 

with the translation of the I, a tin hymns and completed a cycle with 
the Hymnal Noted, which supplied the Chant melodies* Less well 

known but worthy of mention are the translations of the Breviary 
hymns in the Catholic Primers of 1604, 1619 5 1685, and 1706 wherein 
about 120 in all were translated. 8 The thread of ancient plainsong 
was also found in the old Embassy Chapels of London, and in An 
Essay m Church Chant (Coughlin, London, 1782) we find the 

first printed copy of the Fidelcs^ and such contemporary 

melcKlies in chant notation as Wehbe*s Melcomfo tune* Q 

Two hymn collections published in 1827 were to have a notable 
effect on the course of English hymnody- These were Kcble*s Christian 
Year and Helper's Hymns* Each was arranged according to the 
Church Year> a plan adopted by many future publications* Pusey 
referred to Keble** Christian Year as the foundation of the Oxford 
Movement." This t a challenging statement but as Pusey explains, 
it a resitudy of Latin hymnody and aroused interest in 

the liturgy of the early Christian era. This fervor produced such 
noteworthy as Williams* Hymns /mm the Paris 

Chandler's Hymns of the Primitive Church (1837), 
and Newman'* (1838), Newman In the series of 

far I/if TVwtfjr attention to the Breviary Hymns (Tract 

75) but 1ft all devotional rather than singing 

was the The full title, "On the Roman Breviary 

a the of the devotional of the Catholic 

Church," set his translations in 

for choral presentation. 

The the of Williams* and Chandler's transit- 

was in tie its ancient* Actually 

the of Coffin (1676-1749) 
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who as editor of the third revision of the Paris Breviary (1736) 
included one hundred of his own hymns. 10 Those from the easily 
accessible Roman Breviary, including those of Caswall, were founded 
on the "revised version" sponsored by Urban VIII at the end of the 
16th century. Neale however turned to the Sarum Breviary and 
other sources which contained the unrevised texts. But with Neale 
we have an essential change, for he carefully weighed the selection 
of rhythms and words so that the translations might be sung. 14 
The particular interest in the Salisbury Rite in the mid- 19th century 
Is accounted for by a reprint made of the Hymnale in 1850 and the 
unfounded belief of the day, that the Sarum rite was a distinctly 
English rite rather than the rite of Roman origin that it actually was, 18 
This period saw the flood tide of translations but those of Caswall and 
Neale remain among the best examples and the most widely used. 

A search for the tunes of these Breviary hymns a natural 
outgrowth of this interest. In 1844 Henry Gauntlett, the welt known 
composer of hymn tunes, in conjunction with Charles Child Spender 
published a Hymnal '/or Mttiins which drew attention 

to the Gregorian melodies, 1 * The 1M52*54, for which 

Neale supplied the translations and T homa* Helmore the 
tions of the Sarum melodies, the crowning effort. 
Helmore in the biography of hi* brother how the 

were brought together and the work apportioned." I tit a 
about twenty plamsong melodies from the 
Pia* Cantionest a remnant of the cm, 
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for a series of original carols written by Neale. 18 These included 

"Christ Was Born on Christmas Day/' "Good Christian Men 

Rejoice,'* and "Good King Wenceslaus." Needless to say the effort 
of the sponsors were not very successful, for the congregations were 
not at all prepared for such a revival Hymns Ancient and Modern 
(1861) and the English Hymnal (1906) which used plainsong melodies, 

and those in a more modern idiom, have proved more successful. 
In 1 850, A. Welby Pugin, the English architect, influenced the 

revival by a lecture later printed as "An Earnest Appeal for the 
Revival of Ancient Plainsong." Its basic premise was that plainsong 
was the complement of Gothic architecture and like other worthy 
ancient arts of the church, should be revived. An "Oxford Society 
for the Study of Plainsong" was founded in 1853 and Frederick 
Helmore speaks of an group of ill-informed but interested 

"Gregorian'wts" who later were instrumental in founding the "London 
Gregorian Society" (1871). Besides, during the mid-l9th century 
English scholars were making historical studies of liturgy. Neale's 
interest in the Eastern liturgies, to mention one instance, has broad 
ened our vernacular hyrnnody by many acceptable translations from 
the Greek Liturgy. The Plalttscmg and Medieval Musical Society, 
founded in I88l t continued the work on an enlarged scale and pub 
lished of permanent 01iie lf 

As we turn to the continent, particularly to France, it is well to 

the did not begin until shortly after 

IW50. The for * revival before that date set the and 
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created conditions which aided materially in fostering a lively inter 
est in the revival that came later in the second half of the century. 
Among these early pioneers we single out Alexandre fttlenne Charon, 
the author of a text on plainchant (1818) and a prominent figure of 
early mid-century French music. In 1824 he founded a school, sub 
sidized by the government, which specialized in the study of religious 
music. After the Revolution of 1830 5 the subsidy was discontinued 
and the school taken over by Niedermeyer and continued along 
similar lines. The third, Jean-tauis-Pelix Danjcni, now a forgotten 
man, whose brief musical career included the position of organist 
at Notre-Dame, Paris (1840), published his historic 4< l)e t f t%at 

de Favenir du chant ecc!6siastique n in 1844. Through it he hoped 
to influence the art commission to make a more pronounced effort 
for the improvement of church music. Here he reveals the conditions 
of the day and offers suggestions for reform.* To 
he published a periodical, which like many of eri^ 
publication for lack of support* 

In 1847 Danjou made the fortunate discovery that fthould have 
brought him lasting fame, for it has made plainchant forever 

his debtors* This was the discovery of the Mcmtpcltier 
December 18, 1847." Its importance on it 

for the staffless ncums were underlined with a f 
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manuscript, was published shortly after 1S50. 23 This St. Gall manu 
script was important in the restoration, for it was a rhythmic edition, 
letters appearing along with the notes to give these rhythmic in 
dications. Strangely, it was not until the second decade of the 
twentieth century that an Italian manuscript with rhythmic markings 
was discovered; a fact that brought a joyous announcement by Dom 
Mocqucreau in a letter to a friend. 24 Here at last was another link 
in the chain of circumstantial evidence required to establish a rhy 
thmic tradition and interpretation. These were the principal manu 
scripts (Montpellier and St. Gall) available to Dom Pothier for future 
studies. It is only just to add that both Abb6 Norm and and Lam~ 
bilotte were in close communication with Dom Gu6ranger while 
making their transcriptions; they valued even the little light Solesmes 
could throw on these manuscripts in the dawn of paleographic studies. 
This leads us to the Solcames revival which presents an historic 
achievement of unending interest* Solesmes stands today as a name 
signifying a liturgical revival, a mid49th century revival, that was 
followed by another emanating from the Abbey of Maria Laach, 
which has directly influenced the contemporary liturgical move 
ment.** Solcmmea* contribution! for which it is especially 
honored, is the undertaken for the restoration of the 
( iregorian melinite*. A short history of Solesmes is necessary to clarify 
a situation it so important in the contemporary picture, 

is an ancient abbey dating back to 1010 when it was 

founded by Geoffrey of Sabl as a priory dependent upon the Abbey 

of 8t, Pierre of destroyed by fire during the 

I lundfcd Years War later rebuilt. In 1791 it was suppressed 

far and the buildings into private hands, 

in a of during the next forty years, The 

we of the outcome of ft dream of a young 
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Gregory XVI had raised Solesmes to the rank of an abbey under 

the rule of St. Benedict, with Dom Gu6ranger as its first abbot, 26 

The liturgical revival associated with Solesmes was the outcome 
of a fortunate circumstance. Dom Guferanger was assigned to say 

Mass in the chapel of the Sacred Heart nuns who possessed a Roman 
Missal. His interest was quickened by the beauty of the ancient 
liturgy in contrast with the contemporary diocesan French Missals. 
The majesty and grandeur of the Roman Missal grew upon him and 
before long he would say Mass nowhere else and with the permission 
of the Bishop he was able to adopt the Roman Breviary, The several 
diocesan Missals which caused a lack of uniformity! gave him great 
concern. He virtually set as the goal of his life, the adoption of the 
Roman Missal by the various French dioceses ami the restoration 
of the music associated with it* Before long he saw parr of his hope 
fulfilled, for the Roman Missal finally superseded the other dince$an 
Missals, ar 

The new community of Solesmes had to content itself with the 
few Office books it was able to obtain* Since there different 

diocesan editions, divergent texts and music 
m the daily recitation of the Office. 811 Wm* (tratton Fluent a 

similar condition in Ireland many later. He* "In 

the singing of the offices three distinct of 
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Title page of the Solesmes Gradual (1883). This was also used for Dom Pothier's "Les Melodies Gr6goriennes." 
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Fron the Solesmes Gradual (1895) The basis of the Vatican Gradual. 
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Format of the "Hymnal Noted" 
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clarify the situation existing from 1870 to the early 1900V There 
were two objectives: the restoration of the ancient melodies and the 
rediscovery of the rhythmic principles of the Chant. The first brought 
Solesmes into conflict with the supporters of the officially approved 
Ratasbon edition and the second aroused heated arguments from the 
exponents of the various rhythmic schools. Our principal interest is 
in the restoration of the traditional melodies, since the rhythmic 
theories would introduce many technicalities beyond the experience 
of the general reader* 

In order that one might have a clear view of the more important 
Graduate that played a leading part in this era, we single out three, 

the parents of many other diocesan Graduate. These are: that of 
Nivcrs, the Medicean and the Rheims-Cambrai. The Nivers Gradual 
was prepared in 1658, approved by Dumont, a leading church com 
poser of the day, and published with the sanction of the King of 
* ranee. The Rheims-Cambrai Gradual of 1851 commands special 
notice m it was the parent of the later Solesmes editions. 

The Medicean edition, so-called for its sponsor, Cardinal Medici, 

wa hastily prepared by Anerio and Suriano, maestro of St. Peter's 

at the request of the Italian publisher Raimondi, and appeared 

in 1614-lS.w It coincided with the standards of the Renaissance 

by the placing of syllables, altering the melodies and truncat 

ing the or florid phrases. Its appearance in 1848, with 

m the Gradual, revived it and with its tradition 

of It the basis of the Ratisbon edition of 

1 87 K the ( ferman publisher of the Ratisbon edition, obtained 

from far the edition with a thirty years privilege 

of this Gradual As defective as the Ratisbon 

to be, one can readily admit that in the midst of 

was ft distinct advantage in an official 
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Dijon and Digne editions of 1858; the Valfray edition (1669) likewise 
shows marked similarity to the Nivers Gradual We can judge the 
popularity of each of these, for, of the ninety-five French dioceses* 
the Digne was used in 28 dioceses, the Rheims-Cambrai in 20 and the 
Rennes in 15. 

It is not surprising under these circumstances, that about 1860 
Dom Gu6ranger enlarged the original project of obtaining a proper 
Office book to include the search for the traditional melodies, Dom 
Paul Jausions who entered the community of Solesmes in 18S6 was 
directed to make the necessary studies. Dom Jauaions is hardly 
remembered today although he made the earliest Solesmes researches, 
copying manuscripts laboriously by hand, for the art of photography 
was not in general use at the time* His calligraphy is of the copper 
plate variety, akin to the older specimens of the experienced copyists* 
Some years later Dom Jausions was joined by Dom Joseph Pothier 
and together they labored for the first fruits. 

Meanwhile the Solesmes community developed a style of 
the chant that attracted the attention of Abbe CronH?r 

a frequent visitor to Solesmes* and the first to expound Its principles* 
Abb6 Gontier presented them at a Congress for Plain Chant in 
Paris (I860), the first important announcement outside of 
Later they were published in a brochure, /*r $tm 

tion.** 

A few years later Dom Jau$ion& to cither 
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school of Solesmes. This was Dom Andr6 Mocquereau, who was 
appointed assistant to Dom Pothier. 

The first of the Ratisbon books, the Gradual^ appeared in 1871, 
and in 1873, and again in 1878, was declared the official edition.** 

The renowned Dr. Francis X. Haberl, known as the editor of a large 

number of volumes of the complete works of Palestrina and lasso, 
was the editor and protagonist for this new edition. He founded the 
Ratisbon School of Church Music in 1875 and was president of the 
German Caecilian Society, founded 1868 and approved by the 
Pope in 1870, which strongly advised and encouraged the use of the 
official Ratisbon Gradual 18 These circumstances placed Solesmes 
at a disadvantage but Dom Pothier and his colleagues did not lose 
heart. Another discouraging circumstance presented itself, for the 
anti-clerical spirit in France caused the suppression of the monastery 
in 1880 and in 1H82 and 1883* This, however, did not prevent 

the publication of Dom Pothier'g fas MGJoJw Qrdgoricnnts in 1880^ 
a treatise that stirred up discussion in both camps, Ratisbon and 
Solesmes, 

A world-famed Congraw of Church music was held in Arezzo in 

1882 to study the whole question of plainsong. Actually this was a 

turning pc>int t it to bring before the delegates the 

claims of both A choir under the direction of Dn Haberl 

illustrated the edition a group of Solesmes monks 

t of the forthcoming Gradual of Dom 

Pothier. The had many ramifications but two of them were 

of importance in the future history of the revival Dom Mocquereau, a 

of the choir, *aw only too well the need of further documenta 

tion from the and the 
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(1903). One of his first official acts as Pope was the renowned Motu 
Proprio on Church Music of November 22, 1903. 40 

Dom Pothier's Liber Graduates was published the following year 
(1883) and as noted previously was based on the Rheims-Cambrai 
Gradual and the Montpellier and St. Gall manuscripts. The Rheims- 
Cambrai was chosen, for although faulty, it was widely used and with 
its diocesan approval, Dom Pothier's Gradual was likely to be more 
acceptable in church circles. Besides, the publisher of the Rheims- 
Cambrai had been commended by Pope Pius IX. The type faces 
for the Gradual were designed by Dom Pothier himself and the 
first printing done at the Solesmes press. In time the printing was 
turned over to Descl6e of Tournai who has printed the Solesmes books 
since that time. 41 

It was fortunate that the art of photography had sufficiently 
advanced to make the hand work that plagued the early days a thing 
of the past. In preparing his PaKograpMe Musical f (1889), a series 
of facsimiles of important manuscripts furnishing evidence of the 
researches of Solesmes, and making this knowledge accessible to 
scholars, the manuscripts and photographs of unavailable manuscripts 
grew to enormous proportions under Dom Mocqttereau's intensive 
search. 42 The next stage was comparison and study, a task far l>cyond 
the work of one man. Fortunately, Dom Mocquereau had prepared 
for this obstacle by carefully training a small group of young as 
sistants. As these studies proceeded the evidence of a subftf&ntial 
unity in the melodic tradition became more evident. Likewise*, it 
conclusively proved that the Rfttisbon Gradual faulty and In 
dicated that the Ratisbon privilege might not be renewed* The 
brief of Pope Ixo XIII acknowledging the work of fare- 

shadowed a return to the traditional melodies., 43 
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made a limited use of them in 1855 in criticising the Mechlin edition/ 4 
and Jules Bonhomme, an editor of the Rheima-Cambrai Gradual, 
used them in a critique of the melodies published in 1857. 
Dom Mocquereau's explanation of their use is well worth quoting 

for it is a simple explanation of the plan: 

"Each piece in our repertoire thus had its register or synoptic 

table made by aligning each version of the passage, one below the 
other, like or unlike, classified according to the schools or sources^ 
all arranged nt % um by neum, to be traced cither in its persistency, 
or in variation, or in its corruptions. Thus each table provides 
at will either the entire history of the passage as a whole or the 
neumatic account of each of its component parts. 11 

We wholly agree with his conclusion that "no other procedure 
could leave upon the mind anything better than a vague, disordered 
incoherent impression* It could give no permanent record* (for 
reference) * . . of the grounds upon which the text was con 
structed/* 411 

An example of can be found in the second and third volume of 
the Here over two hundred separate versions 

of the Gradual ut are compared to establish the tradi 

tional melody and rhythm* The principle adopted by Solesmes for 
the traditional melody had established many years 
before by Dom Briefly formulated it stated; "When 

manuscripts of different and on a version, it 

can be the traditional Gregorian melody had 

discovered/* 4 * The is a of facsimiles 
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1895. It was this Gradual which was used as the basis of the Vatican 
Edition. 48 Although the corrections were of minor importance, Dom 
Mocquereau could make them with greater surety and confidence. 
The Solesmes researches as already noted were recognized by Pope 
Leo XIII in 1901 and again in 1904 by Pope Piux X. 40 

These papal commendations foreshadowed the end of the Ratisbon 
privilege and Pope Pius X could rightfully say in the decree ordering 
the preparation of the Vatican Edition, "By our Motu Proprio of 
November 22, 1903, and by the subsequent decree published at Our 
Order by the Congregation of Sacred Rites on January 8, 1904, we 
have restored to the Church her ancient Gregorian Chant/'* Rome 
also realized that a thirty year privilege granted to a publisher could 
be an obstacle to progress ? for the continued use of the defective 
Ratisbon edition was guaranteed until the privilege expired. The 
point was not overlooked and the Vatican Edition was made available 
to all publishers provided they fulfilled certain conditions to insure 
the accuracy of their edition/ 1 

Another step in the recognition of Solesmes the "conversion** 
of the Rev. Angelo di Santi, S. J* a teacher at the Roman Seminary. 
To further the revival of the Chant he had translated the 
Choralis of Haberl into Italian, but as the he the 

authority of Solesmes and became one of the in 

the cause of reform. He was among those who to to 

prohibit the Ratisbon edition, 11 Furthermore! he in a (tomtitm 
of influence, and it is strongly believed by he wan 

connected with the writing of the of Pius 'X* fca In 1*>!0, 

he obtained the approval of Pope Plus X to t School 

of Sacred Music in Rome which was by 

Ferretti (until 1938), and by Dom his 

(1946). At present, the Director is 
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committee met but once and the fear that prolonged scholarly dis 
cussions would delay the practical edition sought for, brought about 

a change in the plan which left the preparation largely in the hands 
of the President of the Commission, Dom Pothier." In 1904 the 

thirteen hundredth anniversary of the death of Gregory the Great, 
from whom the Gregorian Chant received its name, was celebrated 

with special splendor to signify to the world the revival of the ancient 

traditional Chant, 

The new books were issued gradually, the Kyriak in 1905, the 
Gradual in 1908 and the in 1912, We recall that the 

Ratiabon edition* although enjoying an official approval was only 
recommended for use* but the Vatican Kdition was made the official 

Chant of the Church and ordered in all churches." 

The rhythm of the Chant has been more heatedly debated than the 
restoration of the melodies* The fundamental principles were first 
defined in detail by Dom Pbthier in Les Milo^ies Grfgoriennes. They 
were further developed by the and prolonged studies of Dom 

Mocquereau who produced Volume I of his l^omh^e Musical Grigorien 
in 1 908 but delayed the second volume until 1926* The rhythm of the 
'Chant is free* a principle laid clown by the Sacred Congregation of 
Kites/ 1 and not *s we know it in our modem scores with 

and Diversity of opinion in regard to the 

rhythm it for; rhythm was a lost art that had 

to be if Solesmea is not entirely correct, 

we a method, and, above all, a uniformity 

in is not by other "rhythmic schools/ 1 For 

thin It it to from distant cities 

ami tn of unanimity in style and 

Thw in by the rhythmic found in 

the from the ancient rhythmic manu- 
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traditional melodies and returned them to use as a sacred trust., 
This strenuous effort alone should make us realize the priceless value 
of our heritage. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR READING AND STUDY 

The following is a practical list. For an extensive bibliography in several languages 

see Gustave Reese, "Music m the Middle Ages/' 
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volumes), 
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GREGORIAN CHANT ACCOMPANIMENT 

Braeers Achiile, A Short Treatise of Gregorian Chant Accompaniment, (Carl Fischer, 

Inc., New York, New York, 1934). 
Peeters, Flor, A Practical Method of Plain-Chant Accompaniment, (H. Dessain, 

Malines, Belgium, 1949). 
Potiron, Henri, Treatise on the Accompaniment of Gregorian Chant, Translated by Ruth 

Gabin (DesclSe & Cie, Tournai, Belgium, 1933). 
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L INTRODUCTION 

A Hymn Festival may be defined as a service of Divine worship, in 
which spiritual truths are expressed and celebrated chiefly through hymns. 
In addition to this primary aim, it can promote virile and meaningful 
congregational singing of familiar and unfamiliar hymns and tunes. For 
this reason, those services which consist chiefly of practical demonstrations 
of hymns are included in the present discussion. The emphasis throughout 
being on congregational participation, the present Hymn Festival move 
ment is, in part, an attempt to raise the quality and significance of the 
hymns employed each Sunday. 

Hymns have been a precious possession of the Christian Church from 
its earliest days. We have frequent references to their use in those times, 

but in later centuries, partly due to the fact that Greek and Latin were al 
most the only languages used in the church, and partly to the edicts which 
forebade women and, later, men of the laity to share audibly in those parts 
of the Mass which were sung, there was no singing of hymns by the peo 
ple. When the Reformation spread it was to the sound of new songs in 
each native tongue, set to music based on traditional melodies, or to new 
tunes written as required. Thus came into being the German and other 
chorale, the Genevan and Scottish metrical Psalms, with their distinctive 
melodies, and the later hymns and tunes which, as Martin Luther said, 
"gave wings 1 * to the teachings of the reformers. 

The Reformation was aided greatly by the freedom of the people to take 
part in Divine worship through song in their own language. These new 

hymns and paraphrases, joined to suitable melodies, touched the hearts of 
the singers. The last four centuries have witnessed a vast output of versified 
Psalms, and hymns by Watts t the Wesleys and many later writers in coun 
tries where the Reformation cook root, The work of these hymnists re 
flected and sustained the spiritual beliefs of their times, for a hymn always 
mirrors the spirit of chc age in which it is written. With the emergence of 
these new hymns for the new times came the application of the printing 
to both the lyrics and their music The teacts and to a less degree 
the tunes also came into the hands of worshippers everywhere* 

The of Christian hymns has come from many sources, 

and we arc now rediscovering Jr. Never has there been such a wealth of 
available hymns is at the present time. Modern hymnological research and 
the encouragement; of hymn writing have produced hymnals containing 
far material than any one congregation may hope to assimilate; 

but a combination of hymnic knowledge with continued exercise by actual 
singing will aid In Its exploitation. One fact is clear; a new hymn book 
not pcomoce itself* Only constant effort will increase willingness to 
try unfamiliar and tunes and provide the people with opportunities 
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to master them, so that they may be added to the materials for well-unified 
worship services. 

Informal gatherings for the special purpose of singing bymns have real 
value. Hymn singing periods during parish meetings are often possible: 
sometimes the hymns are chosen by those present. Some of us recall the 
thrill of hearing our own favorite hymns sung at such times. The next step 
is the holding of practical demonstrations or rehearsals of desirable hymns, 
and their gradual introduction in public worship. This leads to those ser 
vices of hymns which we call Hymn Festivals. 

II THE RISE OF MODERN HYMN FESTIVALS 

Emphasis on hymn singing is not new. In the past there was frequent use 
of the hymn book in the home and, under favorable musical as well as 
spiritual conditions, new hymns and tunes were tried. In public worship, 
whenever both pastor and organist were alert, hymns have been given their 
true value. 

A test of such alertness is willingness to learn fine new and unfamiliar 
tunes. A valuable hymn may easily find acceptance, because it not only 
fills a definite devotional need, but has been matched with a well-known 
tune. This process, at its best, can be called "mating." Such mating takes 
into account rhythmic smoothness, mood, melodic fitness and so forth, as 
well as avoidance of tunes that have associations with many other hymns. 
But mating is not confined to familiar tunes. Sometimes an old tune de 
serves rediscovery, and a certain number of new cunes should be created 
where adequate familiar ones are lacking. 

For a conspicuous example of public hymn singing on a hi$h plane, 
we turn to Wales, and to those communities where Welsh folk arc found. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century leuan Gwyilt (Rev. John Rob 
erts) stirred the whole country, organizing practices in churches every 
where, whose people met together periodically for festivals. He organized 
the Cymanfa Ganu, or singing festivals, to encourage a love for hymns 
and hymn cunes. These festivals received a great stimulus later from John 
Curwen, who brought music to every home through his tonic sol-fa nota 
tion, thus making part-singing possible as never before. Such mass singing 
of hymns is practiced by Welsh communities in the linked States, and 
various Cymanfa Ganu are held each year, chiefly in the East. It is a stir 
ring experience to attend one of these gatherings, at which people from 
hundreds of miles around engage in a whole day of hymn singing exer 
cises. 

^ Shortly after its formation in 1922 the Hymn Society of America recog 
nized the importance of services in which hymns should be stressed. About 

the year 1930 festivals of hymns in this country were taking on a definite 



pattern s carried out with great diversity, but always recognizable as hymnlc 
services. In 1934 the suggestion was made to hold such festivals on the 
Sunday nearest to St. Cecilia's Day, which fortunately fell just before 
Thanksgiving Day, and many Hymn Festivals were held at that time. But 
other occasions were speedily found, Inspired by the variety of subjects 
that lent themselves to celebration through hymns. Those with skill and 
imagination In the field of public worship experimented In designing 
hymnlc services. Many successful programs, chiefly of a thematic pat 
tern, were carried through, and the holding of such services became quite 
widespread, A committee of the Hymn Society undertook to collect infor 
mation about them and to make it available for general use, and the next 
decade saw the movement spread throughout the country. Some churches 
held Festivals periodically; year by year there was improvement in the 
character of the programs. 

The develop men c of Hymn Festivals in America today follows a general 
pattern. They are normally undertaken first in a community through the 

Initiative of individuals in a single church, who have scanned the programs 
of Festivals elsewhere, and are attracted by reports of their success. When 
only one church is involved, the problems of choosing a subject, employing 

varied materials effectively and introducing some unfamiliar hymns, are 

relatively simple. 

The success of such a venture may lead to union Festivals with other 

churches, and today the majority of Hymn Festivals are held by groups 
of churches, Here die Initiative may still He with the pioneer or host 
church, cooperation being secured from other churches in its own Com 
munion or locality, or from che American Guild of Organists and other 
associations of church musicians, together with local councils of churches, 
women's musical clubs, public school choruses, etc The planning may be 
dtine under che direct auspices of one or more of these bodies, but the 
leadership of stay church that has already had experience with such gather- 
logs will be invaluable. Obviously, new factors are added whea Festivals 
are undertaken by more than one church alone. Different hymnals are 
by of the guest churches, and the attempt to choose what may 

be found in them al! may limit the selection, unless supplementary hymns 
are added. The goal ac present is to have both words and music In the 
of all *r* to Other problems arise, which will be 

dealt with later. 

III. OF A HYMN FESTIVAL 

L of The first step 10 the organization of * 

is tft of the vocal resources and hymnic materials 

ac fa hymns are now a prime element in the 

of and youth* 



ing units are generally formed. Following the modern conception of Chris 
tian nurture through the church school and related secular activities for 
youth, music is given a high place in parish and fellowship gatherings, 
youth conferences and summer camps. The songs used in such worship take 
on an aura of mystic ecstacy. People may shudder perhaps at the rawness 
of some of the key songs; but we believe that the present emphasis on 
choral study for all ages is exposing young folk to finer choices. Christian 
education is beginning to regard music as * highly as does general educa 
tion. Here is the hymnic nursery of a church, and Hymn Festivals should 
give junior and youth elements an independent share in the singing. In 
addition the adult choir will include hymns in its weekly rehearsals, re 
garding them seriously as part of its responsibility. Thus hymns are given 
their true place in public worship, and an unfamiliar tune when once 
heard can be learned with ease. 

Next, the hymnal is explored for hymns that are desirable for a festival 
service. Hymn leaflets are sometimes necessary in order to introduce ad 
ditional hymns which deserve a place in the growing repertoire of that 
particular church. Experience has shown that some hymn books can easily 
yield material for a good variety of Hymn Festivals, while others may 
only furnish enough for a very few services, unless the practical purpose 
of enlarging the singing repertory of the church is disregarded. 

2. A 'valid design for the Festival is a prime requisite. It should have 
a definite framework and sequence, depending on the specific purpose it 
fulfills. Three main types of Festivals are described on pages 7 and 8. If 
thematic in type, a Festival should have definite headings or divisions, 
illustrated and developed through hymns, with accompanying elements of 
Scripture, prayer and generally of meditation. Among the subjects chosen 
for effective programs of this kind are: "Christ in the world/* "A per 
petual Covenant," "The Apostles' Creed,' 1 "In everything give thanks,** 
"Man in God's world today," "The Christian pilgrim/' "The Christian ad 
venture;" with some more topical subjects "Hymn cycle of the day/* 
"Hymns of the nations/* "Heritage of folk tunes in the hymnal/* and 
others. 

The general arrangement of the Festival is often suggested by tht form 
of worship of the individual church. It may cover briefly che essentials of 
adoration, confession and thanksgiving, after which the special theme is 
announced and followed; or the whole service may be- devoted to the devel 
opment of the chosen theme. 

3. Variety of Selection is extremely important in choosing the hymns 
and tunes suitable for a Festival, both *s to mood and form. This demands 
ingenuity in bringing suitable elements together, both unfamiliar and 
familiar. While a successful Festival has unity of design, well*varied treat 
ment will prevent it from dragging or becoming monotonous. 



4, Creative Thought Is the mark of an inspiring Festival program. A 

good example is the responsive reading mentioned in example No, 6 on 
page 9. It consists of selections taken from seven of the Festival -hymns. 
The reading has distinction in every line and compares favorably with 
similar excerpts from the Psalms. It possesses a startling timeliness as it 
reviews the Advent theme, as follows: Looking for a Star; Guidance to 
the infant Redeemer; The present struggle of right against wrong; The 
rout of evil; The promise of the reign of David's greater Son. This liturgic 
element was compiled by a minister who was convinced that it would 
serve to bring the theme home to all those present, partly because they 
would be reading it aloud together. We discovered recently how difficult it 
is to prepare such readings when we tried to furnish a similar responsive 
reading from hymns which had been selected for another Festival 

5. Place of the Spoken Word. The spoken word is very effective in 
connection with the subdivisions of a Hymn Festival It can be in the form 
of short meditations; these may take three directions. Some of them supply 
a background for the hymns their origin, purpose and music. Others 
illustrate the spiritual ideas that have governed the choice of the hymns. 
Others again exhort people to sing, and emphasize their share in the 
music of worship. Such discourses should not try to cover too much ground. 
We have known cases where two or three five-minute meditations gave 
character to the entire Festival In any event, they must be prepared with 
great care. 

6. Embellishments. Variety in the hymns can be achieved through 

effective choral and other embellishments. First come descants, with or 
without changes of harmony. Free orgaa accompaniment can be intro 
duced without creating distraction. 1 

Hymn tunes, especially chorales, have inspired the organ preludes of the 
past, and' free fantasie treatments of tunes are now being composed in 
great numbers? As preludes for a Festival such compositions are ideal, and 
they form interludes when based on chorales that are being used in 

the service.' A caution may be in order. Organists often select lovely but 
subdued sob tones for cite appearance of the melody in a chorale prelude. 
This melody may be distinguished by those, accustomed to attend organ 
recitals, but Ic is not so easily recognized by a whole congregation. The 
entrance of the melody should be perfectly clear, especially when given out 
by the left hand or on the pedals, la the latter no tones of 16 ft. pitch 
shouici he used. In one Festival* etch of ten hymns was followed by an 
organ prelude on its tune. This has a real advantage. If the people 

* Anything which people hesitate or scop to listen, when their singing 

should be 411 tiifrgrat pare of the total effect, is faulty in cither design or execution. 

a Jiec thr lining of chortle prelude* in the Episcopal Hymnal 1940 Compmtion* 

9 Hymn-Tune Service* Western Presbyterian Church, Washington* D.C, 1939- 



have just sung the hymn of course in unison they will follow the 
organ embellishment with more satisfaction. It is worth noting that while 
three of the composers represented in the Festival Karg-Elert, Kienzi 
and Reger were active in this century, all but one of the others lived 
in the 16th to 18th centuries. That was a golden age for melody. 

Another thrilling embellishment is secured by the use of brass instru 
ments, if only for the congregational hymns. In addition, some churches 
can attempt compositions for organ ensembles with brass, strings and wood 
wind instruments. Today composers turn increasingly to these combina 
tions, partly because leaders in the Hymn Festival movement are seeking 
such works. As a matter of fact, requests for compositions in these musical 
forms are welcomed by capable composers. In particular the massive chor 
ale melodies seem to appeal to them. 

IV. TYPES OF HYMN FESTIVALS 

From a study of many programs it is possible to analyse the objectives 
and content of the worship materials used. As a result Hymn Festivals or 
services emphasizing hymns are here grouped into three general types. 
These may be defined as thematic and programmatic types* while the 
third type includes services which consist chiefly of public demonstrations 
or rehearsals, when all those present study well-selected hymns and tunes* 

Type I. The Thematic Type is an .actual service of Divine worship, 
quite specialized in design, in which hymns receive major emphasis. It 
has a distinct thematic sequence, based on a spiritual concept, perhaps sug 
gested by the seasons of the ecclesiastical year. 

Type 11. This is the Topical form of Festival, presenting an arrange 
ment of material according to some classification which is not primarily 

thematic. It may have such a subject as hymns by English, continen 
tal or American writers, or hymns selected from certain periods in the 
history of the Church. This pattern of service has a connecting sequence, 

but it is not so much an act of worship as a setting forth of hym0$ in such 
form as will attract and inspire the people. 

These two types may overlap; they have no clear dividing line. It 
be repeated that in either of them one or more brief meditations are en 
tirely appropriate, 

Type 111. The Dtmonxtration Type is a congregational hymn rehearsal 

or demonstration. The late Canon Charles Winfred Douglas a mister 
in conducting such programs. Dean Robert G. McCutchan, Dr. Ear! E. 
Harper, Dr. Hugh Ross, Dr. H, Augustine Smith have had 

marked success in directing such periods of congregational hymn study, 
Sometimes a congregation is given practice in its hymn singing at a regular 

Sunday service devoted to this purpose, 



In these forms of Hymn Festivals congregational participation is en 
couraged by giving the people the thrill of sturdy unison singing of fa 
miliar hymaSj by varying the treatment of the hymns, and by the compell 
ing sequence of a service which allows the whole congregation a substan 
tial share in its exposition. Such virile singing is aided by the leadership 
given by the choir. 

V. ILLUSTRATIONS OF TYPES I, II, AND III 

The following examples of Hymn Festivals of thematic type (I) will 
illustrate their organization and content. 

A Festival on the theme "A Perpetual Covenant" took place in a small 
church 4 which had always held its hymn singing in high esteem, beginning 
with the smallest children in the Bible School The divisions of this theme 

were as follows: Established in youth; Strengthened in worship; Expressed 
in service; Fulfilled in eternity. After the hymnic prelude the choir entered 
the church to the sound of well-paced organ music. Short passages of Scrip 
ture were read or recited between the hymns; a very brief pastoral medi 
tation headed each section. One hymn was read. Two strong descants were 
used one with unchanged and the other with changed harmonies. The 
congregation participated in the singing of eleven hymns. The only separ 
ate choral number was the setting by Stainer for the ancient hymn "Hail, 
gladdening Light/* in chant form. Each division of the Festival was a well- 
rounded unit. 

"The Christian Adventure" was the subject of another program. 5 Follow 
ing an appropriate element of general worship which included an effective 
litany the theme was developed under these headings; Resources for the ad 
venture; Courage for the adventure; Victory through adventure. Each di 
vision was commenced with a meditation. This service was inter-denomina 
tional and was enriched by three Hebrew elements. The call to worship 
was die Shofar Song; the anthem "All Thy works praise Thee" used a tra 
ditional Hebrew melody, and chc second meditation was given by a Rabbi 
attached co the student body of the neighboring University. 

A example of a Festival devoted entirely to the chosen theme 

which In this instance was that of the Advent season took as its title 
"Hope ant! Expectation in the Hymns of Advent, 1 " 11 The program was de 
veloped co include the following; the Advent responsive reading, referred 
to on 7; three Advene ttymw by the whole congregation; Bach's pre- 

4 Church of the Covenant, N.Y.C 

a IndianoU Methodise Church, Colwrnbui, Ohio, 1937, sponsored by Centra! 
Ohio Chapter, A.G.O. 

Tfter fourth fajmm festival in Toledo, Ohio, 1940, sponsored by the 

A.G,> an4 the Hymn Society of America, Responsive fowling prepared by the 
A, Heiton 



lude on Nicolai's FRANKFURT which preceded the singing by the forty 
choirs present of the English version used with this tune "O Morning 
star, how fair and bright.** Finally, "Once to every man and nation" 
was allotted to the entire assembly. All the music was hymnic, includ 
ing three organ numbers based on hymn tunes. The congregation sang 
five hymns and the massed choirs sang four. The congregational hymns 
were all in the hymnal of the host church. A hymn pamphlet which gave 
all the hymns and tunes to be used throughout the service was provided in 
advance for the choirs, so that the hymns could be studied at their separate 
rehearsals. This was an impressive celebration through hymns of a univer 
sally observed season of the Christian yeixr. The service was remarkable 
for its simplicity and the strength and spirituality of its content. 

The thematic type is also well exemplified by a series of six Festival! 

services designed and sponsored by one very active church. 7 The first two 
programs were given in 1941: each contained a general worship sequence, 
followed by a specific theme developed in hymns. Each service allotted 
half a dozen hymns to the congregation. This church then decided to pro 
mote an annual Hymn Festival on a larger city- wide scale. The first of 
these, in 1943, was based on "Hymns of the Church in wartime/* It had 
three somewhat topical divisions, each with appropriate Scripture; the con* 
gregation, accompanied by a brass quartet, sang a dozen hymns. The choir 
singers, numbering 250, were distributed in the chancel, nave and rear 
gallery, where the youth choirs were placed. There was real variety in the 
treatment of hymn stanzas. The service created great enthusiasm: a crowd 
which more than filled the church $ao$ "without restraint with spiritual 
force/* No programs were left in the pews. Each choir felt a stimulus tow- 
ard more emphasis on hymns, as did the entire congregation. The follow 
ing year the subject was "Hymns of due Nations/* featuring three Christian 
goals in citizenship* treated in thematic fashion. Time was allotted for art 
address on hymn singing, 

A year later, with the cod of the Second World War* the Festival had 
for its theme "Songs in the night/* This wis divided most naturally thm: 
The voice of evening; The ong of the stars; The tis$ht of tlawn. A five- 
minute meditation linked the of the hymns* showing how, though 

often horn one of bitrer struggle, pain and affliction, their writers lud 
found Gad in the shadows and the music of victory in pain, These were 
songs of triumph. Two new hymns read resptmsivc*ly with idling 

effect, if choral music lud found a plate in the Festival how appropriate 
would have Hummgum WocxlmjcTi ctfin# of the met "A 

song in the nighc/' The fourch and last annual service of the srnrs en 
titled "Credo In song/' It a real correlation erf fhenutsc 



ions with rhcir hymnic illustration*. For witter rite "!n 

Jesus Christ'* occur the "Hail to clie Lortf* Anoint*}," "fr'jjrw 

* Second Presbyterian Church, Pa,, If, jbtw*. 
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Jesus," and "When I survey the wondrous Cross." Later in the service the 
hymn "Come, labor on" was read responsively. Treatment of the hymns by 
antiphonal stanzas and occasional unison singing was effective. An offering 
was received, to be devoted to Christian social work. 

From such a series of Hymn Festivals as this, prepared and carried out 
year after year by the same experts in worship and music, and with about 
the same choral units each year, valuable lessons may be gathered. In this 
case there was improvement in the integration of material under the 
chosen headings, culminating in the service which celebrated the Apostles" 
Creed in song. Giving stanzas of various hymns to different groups was 
found effective. Some stanzas were carried by men's or women's voices in 
unison, some by the choirs alone, others by the congregation alone. A few 
hymns were printed without any directions, allowing part-singing for those 
who preferred it. 

Festivals of the Topical type (II) differ from those of Type I chiefly 
in their objective. In Festivals of Type I the purpose is to vary the usual 
form of public worship by developing the spiritual subject through hymns. 

Festivals of Type II are well described through concrete examples such 

as the following: 

"Worship through mu$ic." B This contained three divisions: hymns of 
praise, hymns of unusual musical interest and hymns of contemporary 
Christianity. The service had real dignity as well as marked worship value. 

"Festival of hymns of faith, hope and brotherhood/' The service opened 

with a short liturgical element. 

Hymn Festival 111 demonstrating the following: hymns for general use; 

hymns bach ancient and modern, chorales, less familiar hymns. This is 
the first service described in these pages which emphasized unfamiliar 

tunes. 

"The treasures of our hymnal". 1 * In this service, after a brief address 
came four of hymns ~ ancient, of the reformation period, nine 

teenth century modern, 

"Hymns from Mew England/* under these headings: Christian patri 
otism* rhc Pilgrim fathers, the eternal God, God's Son is born, inner 

justice, freedom and social progress, the house of God - the 

Church, While the hymns were all chosen geographically, they were used, 

M Seminar on Worship, First Methodist Church, Erie, Pa. f 1949. 
s Centra! Presbyterian Church!, Mofitcbtr, N.J., 1947. Eight choirs. 
Sfl Brown University Choir. 1949. 

**Sr. Peter** Evanjtclkat*-- Reformed Chwrch> St. Louis* Mo*, 1949, sponsored 
by the E it, guild of St. Louis. 

* First Church, South Hat-en, Mkh. 1949. 
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under valid subject titles. The senior and youth choirs were heard separ 
ately. 

Several other services of this type can be summarized briefly. One im 
portant program 13 featured hymn texts from nine countries, all with help 
ful annotations. In another service, under the theme "One world in Christ", 
hymn tunes from ten countries were employed to good advantage. The 
texts of four of the hymns, not being in the hymnal, were printed. The 
choir singers included 150 juniors from 6 to 17 years old. In yet another 
program 14 there was choral singing of three lesser known hymns, while 
seven countries contributed to a hymnic meditation called "A family of 
nations through Christ." 

One excellent festival of American hymns included three Christmas 
Carols. Another was based on the chief types of hymn tunes plainsong, 
carol, folk song, chorale, Psalter, ending with modern congregational tunes. 
Real originality was shown in a service entitled "A heritage of folk 
tunes/' 15 The music of three of the hymns which had just been sung was 
heard again, in choral or organ numbers. 

Many services today follow historical outlines. In one case "Hymn sing 
ing through the centuries" included hymns from the Reformation period, 
largely with contemporary tunes. Christian hymns, stemming so far as 
possible from every century since Christ, have been collated. Dr. H. 
Augustine Smith has devised a varied service program of this order, in 
which some hymns are read by the minister or narrator, a few are allotted 
to the choir, half a dozen are sung by all present, one may be read respon- 
sively. A list of many alternative hymns is added. This pattern of festival 
has proved attractive. When suitably annotated it reveals much about the 
earlier hymns of Christendom, the countries they represent, the circum 
stances under which they appeared, the personal experiences of their auth 
ors, the special purposes for which they were written, their place in the 
public worship of Christians. Equally interesting facts can be related about 
the tunes. 

We have described the way in which a Hymn Festival may replace a 
part or even all of the uuul order of worship, hut sometimes the liturgic 
structure is retained, various elements of it being replaced by hymns, Two 
interesting examples may be cited, both in Episcopal churches, The first 
was an afternoon service 1 '* at which hymns were used In place of rhe 
canticles and anthem. Twenty choirs from churches large and small cook 
part, and ten congregational hymns were distributed throughout the ser 
vice. It was sponsored by The Commission cm Music of the Diocese. 

J First Presbyterian Church, Greensboro, N,G, 1947. 

l * Firs); Presbyterian Church, Wilkcsbtrre, Ft,, 1944 

| Church of the Covenant, Erie, Pa., 1939, Edward H, Jhc, <rjc*ftitr. 

Church of St. Michte! and All Anj?el$ Btttirmire, Mil, 194 \ 
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The other, combining features of the second and third types, was held 
in place of the regular morning service. 17 It was for the purpose of "Ac 
quainting the congregation with the new Episcopal Hymnal 1940." In 
stead of the three usual canticles hymns were employed, and the sermon 
consisted of the singing of six hymns directed by the organist who gave 
comments on each of them. Five of the tunes were unfamiliar, including 
the exquisite setting by Parratt for "I need Thee every hour/' No. 438 (2). 
(On inquiry it was learned that the rector occupied the organ bench for 
the "sermon" hymns.) Employing fourteen hymns altogether, this service 
afforded a good opportunity for exercise in using worship music. Similar 
substitutions have been observed in service programs received from Luth 
eran churches. 



In Type III the element of instruction is the distinguishing characteris 
tic, for it consists of services in which hymns and tunes are to be studied. 

The conduct of these congregational rehearsals calls for special qualifi 
cations in the leader. Among them are knowledge of the techniques of 
handling massed singing and singers, and a clear and spacious concept of 
the individual hymns and tunes. His selections always include some un 
familiar tunes, for the rehearsal gives ample opportunity to teach such 
tunes, thereby encouraging some in the congregation to add to their 
repertoire. The man in the pew is surprised to find how easy it is to grasp 
an unfamiliar tune, and he becomes more inclined to trust the judgment 
of the expert in their selection. Lastly, such a conductor understands the 
function of the organ in accompanying the voices. This requisite for suc 
cess is of tea overlooked; many an important Hymn Festival has been 
handicapped by too rapid, too loud, or muddy and mechanical organ play 
ing. As a rule the organist of the host church is best fitted to be the service 
accompanist. 

A few Festival programs of hymnic rehearsals or demonstrations (Type 

III ) will indicate their scope and methods. 

At JL demonstration of hymns both familiar and unfamiliar, in Canada 18 , 
the Preu*ntor of the Diocese was in charge, with the assistance of a fine 

choral wxrioty. The parish hall of the host church was used a very large 

auditorium, hue with only a piano available. (It is recorded that while its 
present church building was being erected and the Sunday worship was 
heltl in this same hall for many months without an organ, the congrega 
tional $tn#tn actually improved.) The choral leadership of course was 
effective, hue the absence of a large organ did not seem to militate against 
the Mn$infl[ of the hymns. Organ accompaniment of hymns is designed, 
nor for people to "lean on/* but to give crtspness to rhythm, variety of 

"Sc, John's Church, Ycmken, N.Y., 1950. 

Sc, Paul'* Church, Toronto, The Tallis Choir, John Cozens, Conductor. 
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color and volume to suit the text, reinforcement to the bass notes judi 
ciously, and only at major climaxes to dominate, for a phrase or two. 

Another Diocesan festival, 19 conducted by the late Canon Charles Win- 
fred Douglas, took the form of a shortened Evensong, followed at the third 
collect by the study of eight hymns with tunes, reprinted from the proof 
sheets of the Episcopal Hymnal 1940. A four-page program contained all 
stanzas of the hymns, while photo-offset sheets gave the melodies with the 
first stanzas. The selection of these hymns showed great skill. Three quite 
unfamiliar tunes were used, while several of the texts were new. An eve 
ning hymn, with some stanzas divided between men only and women 
only, was followed by the exquisite hymn "Dost Thou in a manger lie?" 
in which boy choristers personified the Saviour in the intercessory second 
stanza. The service ended on a note of real grandeur, "God of our fathers" 
being sung to VATER UNSER, climaxed in turn by Mendelssohn's organ 
variations on this chorale as the postlude. 

Two annual Episcopal Conventions in Los Angeles 20 featured Hymn 
Festivals under a Diocesan Commission on Church Music. Each of them 
was a genuine demonstration, for the conductors and organists were emi 
nent church musicians. On the programs the names of authors and com 
posers were given, as well as the names of the tunes. About a dozen hymns 
were studied each year, one-third of them being unfamiliar. This propor 
tion has proved satisfactory elsewhere. 

Another demonstration 21 deserves mention here if only because of a 
comment by its conductor. The congregation, said he, became quite re 
sponsive after some practice, and "the full soft effect of the massed singing 
on the Passion Chorale was very moving' 3 Such flexibility is a testimonial 
to the quality of well-conducted mass singing. We are apt to be content 
with thrilling fortissimos, while we fail to explore the less common beauty 
of soft singing; a pianissimo effect may be a revelation of true spiritual 
emotion. Perhaps we under-estimate the capacity of lay groups to sing with 
musical expression. Yet with an inspired conductor nearly all things are 
possible. 

From the experience of those who have prepared and conducted Hymn 
Festivals the following practical suggestions may be added. The trained 
singers from the various churches rehearse the music in advance, and any 
descants have adequate rehearsal by all the sopranos assigned to them, 
under the same conditions as at the Festival. It may be noted that the 
visiting adult choirs are generally distributed over the body of the church. 
In some Festivals they are separated into four or more groups so as to 
reinforce the rest of the congregation. In this case, the chancel or sanctuary 

10 St. John's Cathedral, Denver, Colo., 1940. 

2 St. Paul's Cathedral, Los Angeles, Calif., 1939-1940. 

21 Church of the Ascension, Washington, D.C., Hugh Ross, conductor. 
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choir space is occupied by the host choir, with selected voices for 
descants, etc. 

Full particulars of all the hymns and tunes to be sung are given in 
the program. In addition, some programs contain the names of the hymnal, 
the organist and conductor, and the visiting choirs with their leaders and 
the ministers of their churches. Such a record has added value, for there 
is a steady demand for programs of Festivals already held. 

VI. JOINT HYMN FESTIVALS 

There are real advantages in the holding of inter-church Hymn Festivals. 
Fine hymns and tunes are to be found in the books used by different 
communions which may not be familiar to all of them. Each can thus 
share its distinctive treasures with the others. For example, one book 
contains the text, "God be with you till we meet again," to the setting, 
RANDOLPH, by Vaughan Williams; another has the late Carl Price's fine 
tune, THE MORNING WATCH, to "Awake, my soul" Such additions to the 
repertoire of the other churches should be made possible. Here we face 
questions about reproduction and the right to reprint. Many of those who 
issue hymn books are willing to grant permission for the use of hymns in 
Festival, programs, with due credit and mention of the copyright, or they 
will aid in securing such permission. Sometimes they will lend the plates, 
for use in printing a special program. 

Sharing of leadership stimulates choirs and organists alike. Small 
churches are proud to have their choirs mingle with others, and the 
larger choirs are Increasingly willing to take part in a Festival in which 
massed congregational singing with some embellishment replaces choral 
music as the main objective. 

VII. ELEMENTS OF COOPERATION 

Consultation with ministerial associations and Councils of Churches will 
enlist their hearty cooperation for these united Festivals. It is important 
to have the year books or directories of the churches in the community; 
these carry the names of organists and choir directors. Their names are 
just as important as others on the church staffs. 

The American Guild of Organists has become increasingly influential 
among the church musicians of the country. It now issues a distinctive 
choirmaster's certificate for both Catholic and Protestant directors of 
choirs, in addition to its recognition of the attainments of organists 
through the Assodateship and Fellowship certificates. In 1942 the 
pamphlet of information issued to its Chapters for their local programs 
contained a page of suggestions for hymnic activities contributed by the 
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Hymn Society: this stressed the importance of holding Hymn Festivals. 
Since that time about thirty Chapters of the Organists' Guild have spon 
sored such services, sometimes making them annual events. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs has a strong department of 
church music, in which hymns are ieatured. Member clubs frequently plan 
hymnic programs, sometimes joining with other groups for community- 
wide Hymn Festivals. "Hymns of the Month" are suggested, and ^ each 
month they are given vigorous promotion. In many communities carillons 
play each Sunday the current "Hymn of the Month." Local "Hymn of the 
Month" Chairmen notify the churches in their communities, many of 
which feature it. It is also included in the repertoire of seasonal community 
"sings" and is usually given a place on local radio programs of religious 
music. Perhaps the most effective and dramatic use of these Hymns of 
the Month has been on musical programs presented under Federation 
auspices at State and County Fairs. In such instances a participating 
audience of many thousands is often gathered together and generally the 
whole hymn-sing is broadcast on a statewide network, 

Another factor in promoting the singing of hymns is the present 
emphasis on them in the Salvation Army. It began with the use of brass 
bands for familiar and other rousing songs in street meeting*. Composers 
are trained from the Army's own talented musicians, and they are building 
up a repertoire which includes many hymn arrangements. A comprehensive 
hymn book has been issued in England, containing 600 standard hymns 
and mission songs, both new and old. The new hymns, matched with 
original music, are vigorous and timely, In large cities music Festivals arc 
becoming quite frequent. Recently ac the Centennial Memorial Hall in 
New York programs were given on "Carols of America" and "Owls of 
the deep South," the congregation taking active part, The quality of the 
mass singing deserves mention. It was well supported by the brass players, 
who used effective arrangements of the vocal score. 

Music in the public schools of America has !oni! hern A matter of re.il 
accomplishment. For two or three* decades hh*h sthonl choruses have 
given programs of increasing value, and in recent years puhlit %tttmtl 
orchestras and bands have had *i remarkable dcveloprwttr Itn.il competi 
tions have led ro statewide contests, and now leading puhlit schtntl student 
musicians from alt over the country strive for national tumor v The rrend 
in school choral work h /guided by the tnri#ht and experience ill the 
musk supervisors. In one city, Evansville, Indiana, we recall ,1 mass Hymn 
Festival for which a public school music supervisor had trained ,i Urge 
group of high school glrb in two descants: rhdr wiping left a lasting 
impression on all those present. In another ciry the high bthoui 



joined in an entire program of hymns.- 2 Public school groups, specially of 
junior age, rake a distinctive part in the programs of some church- 
sponsored Hymn Festivals. Christmas carols and hymns are given a place 
on such programs everywhere. Sometimes portions of Handel's Messiah 
are produced by massed public school choruses, occasionally with orchestral 
accompaniment by their own players. It must be noted that several of our 
best-known hymns can be sung anywhere, by anyone who believes in a 
loving God: some of them are used constantly in the public schools. These 
choral events are often made possible by cooperation with such organiza 
tions as those described above. The one just mentioned was planned by 
the local Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, which is inter-faith 
and inter-racial. Sponsorship often comes from the local music club affili 
ated with the National Federation of Music Clubs, which is in touch with 
the whole musical life of the community. 

An added reason for the use of children's groups is that they can easily 
be trained to sing alone. Under favorable conditions they can make a 
descant unexpectedly lovely. Junior and youth groups are often placed 
in a gallery over the entrance to the church; this enables them to sing 
antiphonally with good effect, and their conductor may stand within their 
view without being conspicuous. 

VOL HYMN FESTIVALS FOR ANNIVERSARIES 

While Hymn Festivals have for their subject spiritual concepts or related 
topics, they are also employed for the celebration of special events, of 
which general and hymnic anniversaries are the most important* Examples 
of the former arc the Festival service held at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York, in 1948 for the fiftieth anniversary of the Greater City, 
and the observance of rhe 250th anniversary of the City of Detroit, 
Michigan, in 1951, Ac Detroit new hymns together with new musical 
settings were secured by competition, and many churches joined in using 
these new hymns, which were a No heard on the radio- The first choices 
were first used in a television celebration program. Such hymnic anniver 
sary celebrations are now being widely observed through the country. 
They combine thematic and topical elements, for they not only contain the 
significant hymns and runes produced by one man or in a single movement, 
they emphasize the spiritual message which evoked rhe events themselves. 

The Tercentenary of the Bay Psalm Book of 1640 was the first of such 
anniversaries to be observed in the present festival movement. For this Dr. 
Henry Wilder Foote wrote m excellent brief Paper 3 , and in New York 
and elsewhere Festival Services were held, 

Roanoke, Va,, 1949. Pewval sponsored hy S.W. Virginia Chapter, A.G.O., 
Robert M, Griffey, conductor, Supervisor of Music In rhe public school* of Roanoke. 

23 "An Account of che Bay Psalm Book;* Paper VIL Hymn Society of America. 
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The sesquicentennial of Lowell Mason's death, observed in 1942, pro 
voked enormous interest. There was a new recognition of his valiant and 
many-sided advocacy of congregational singing, and his realization of the 
need for an advance in musical knowledge and its use in singing which 
underlay improvement in singing by people at worship. The celebration 
was focussed by numerous Festivals of hymns, many of them promoted 
by the Hymn Society, in which the public school leaders had a great share. 
This was appropriate, for Mason's efforts were largely centered on the 
public schools. The Hymn Society also contributed to the observance of 
1942 by securing from Mason's grandson, Henry Lowell Mason, a pen 
portrait of the "father of church music in America" as he was so often 
called. 24 

The Bicentennial of the death of Isaac Watts was celebrated on a nation 
wide scale in 1948 by American churches, as well as by those in Great 
Britain and elsewhere. The best biography of Watts-*"* was restored to 
circulation. His whole career as Christian, poet and scholar was reviewed 
in countless papers and addresses. One result was a great wave of hymnic 
services all over the world, in which American Churches had a large share, 
The special festival order of worship prepared jointly by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America with the Hymn Society of 
America was used by hundreds of churches and in addition was adapted 
by thousands. Eighty-five thousand copies of it were printed. A list of 
settings of Watts' hymns in anthem form was compiled. Half of them 
employ original hymn melodies composed for them. The Hymn Society 
also issued Dr. Norman Vincent Hope's Isaac Wafts and his Contribution 
to English Hymnody as Paper No. XIII. 

The Tercentenary of the Scottish Psalter of 1650 provoked a similar 
effort during the year 1950. For this event a leaflet was issued, containing 
ten metrical psalms from that Psalter. Dr. Millar Patrick of Scotland con 
tributed a highly informative historical account of four Centxrivt of 
Scottish Psalmody- which gave the necessary historical background for 
the first time in compact form. Attention was called to the 1929 edition 
of the Scottish Psalter, and the admirable Church Hymnary, edition of 
1927. The Scottish order of worship with Its distinctive prayers 
incorporated in many commemorative Hymn Festivals in America, Three 
of these Festivals were held in New York, m of about 

^ :M "Lowell M*ioa: an Appreciation of Hi* Life ami Work/* VUL 

Society of America. 

2& Arthur Paul Davis, l$mc Hit Lf* mJ 

Press, London. 

* M Oxford Ufttverslrf Press, 1950. 
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choirs with upwards of 1,200 singers participating. A brief address was 
given at each service. 27 

The response of the country to the announcement of this Tercentenary 
is indicated by the fact that 40,000 Psalter leaflets were distributed to 
churches, sometimes for choir use, but also for the whole congregation, 
thus supplementing the metrical psalms in the regular hymn book. It has 
been gratifying to observe how numerous have been the Scottish Psalter 
celebrations both in Canada and the United States. Lutherans, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Methodists have equalled the Presbyterians in their interest 
and desire to hold special Festivals of commemoration. The celebration has 
been equally spontaneous in churches of conservative and liberal theology. 

The selective use of materials from the Psalter in terms of the worship 
needs of Christians, a study of the way in which Watts and those who 
came after him bridged the gap between the terminology and ethical 
thinking of the Davidic Hebrews and of the followers of Him who gave 
us a new commandment all this has been brought before the con 
sciousness of earnest Christians. As a result, our use of the Psalms in 
responsive reading, in prose chanting or in metrical versions, has become 
more intelligent and selective. 

The Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Genevan Psalter of 1551 claims 
world-wide emphasis in the year 1951 as a theme for Hymn Festivals. To 
aid in its observance "The Music of the French Psalter of 1562" by the 
late Professor Waldo S. Pratt,* 8 and his brief monograph "The Significance 
of the Old French Psalter*" are available. 21 ' In order to assist churches in 
their celebrations of this anniversary, the Hymn Society of America has 
prepared a leaflet of practical suggestions. It contains materials suitable 
for various types of observance and specially for Hymn Festivals, giving 
some organ compositions and anthems based on Genevan melodies. In 
addition there is a pamphlet of tunes from the Genevan Psalter of 1551, 
with well-matched hymn texts, ranging over "fifteen centuries of the 
church's song/* This anniversary has had wide support from the Reformed 
churches, as is to be expected in view of its great significance. 

IX. EXCEPTIONAL COMMUNITY-WIDE 
HYMN FESTIVALS 

Such services are the result of expert planning and cooperation between 
local Councils of Churches and the guilds or associations of church organ- 

-*7 Fort George Presbyterian Church, N.Y.C, Jan, 28, 1950, sermon by Dr. 
Henry Slcwnc Coffin; Riverside Church, N.Y.C, Apr. 23, 1930, address by Dr. 
Robert J. McCracfcen; Filch Avenue Presbyterian Church, N.Y.C, Nov. 12, 1950, 

rejw by Dr. John Sutherland Bonne!!* 
""Columbi* University Frs, N.Y., 1938. 

IV, Hymn Society of America, 
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ists and choir directors. Because they draw upon churches of all the major 
communions, they have often attracted very large attendance. Two or 
three may be described here. 

L On November 28, 1937, in the Metropolitan Methodist Church, 
Detroit, Michigan, the Detroit Guild of Church Musicians sponsored a 
union Thanksgiving Festival of hymns. From 62 churches came 1 ? 450 
singers to lead the congregation. This enormous group of choirs was 
seated in reserved seats according to a careful plan, their locations includ 
ing the side and rear galleries. Descants and antiphonal singing were 
employed and the singing by the whole congregation of over 3,000 was 
long to be remembered. The Methodist Hymnal was used. The chief 
inspiration for the Festival came from an able church musician, Dr. Nellie 
Huger Ebersole, aided by loyal friends among the churches. 

2. A unique Festival was held in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1944. f ? or several 
years previously a Hymn Festival had been held, sponsored primarily 
by the church musicians of the City. Each year it grew in volume, until 
in 1943 the city auditorium was required to hold the Urge number of 

cooperating church choirs and the interested public. The following year, 
the response to the invitation had expanded to such proportions fhac no 
one auditorium was large enough. The city was therefore divided into a 
dozen regions, in each of which one church was made the host, and 
simultaneous Festivals were held in all of these churches, Monday evening, 
November 13, 1944 was the date chosen for this city* wide celebration. 
The hymns were ail printed in full on one large four-page program. The 
service was based on the One Hundredth Psalm, the hymns failing inro 
five thematic divisions. For ail choir members In each church two 
of annotations were provided in the hymn sheer, with Its own form of 
service. For example* in the hose church of one ssone, St. Luke's Kpisuqui, 
the annotations were read before each hymn and respomive sntfeocw were 
inserted In the short liturgical service. 

The coca! number attending all the services conservatively estimated 
at 10,000. This was elk result of wklc-sprcal cooperation ainl iktllfiit 
planning. Following the tinitl.il of invitation ret nimisrcn, by 

the Georgia Chapter of the A.G.O,, the Atlanta Outi (NM'.M.C) 

and the Christian Ministers* Council, a of immit turns mutt! 

to the general and final iftirructionx fcir the 

seat to choir The wide publicity *n4 

after the Festival A ro it by the nf the 

Journal, who to the it an the comtnunirjr. 

Annual Hymn at are by the 

Council of GhurchoL of the in 

are held in the auditorium. In S 
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churches of fourteen communions, and the total number present was over 
5,000 people. The conductor has been Dr. Earl E. Harper. 

In the city-wide Festivals designed and conducted by Dr. H. Augustine 
Smith in many sections of the country, hymns are dramatized through 
pageantry. They employ materials derived from his Lyric Religion* Of 
equal value in such interpretation of hymns is the work by Albert Edward 
Bailey, The Gospel in Hymns (Scribner's). 

X, SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
HYMN FESTIVAL MOVEMENT 

What is the significance of this recent development of mass hymn 
singing? Its effects are clear and demonstrable. Through it people hear 
and learn inspiring hymns in their own and other hymnals; many a 
church has been stimulated in its quest for a new book through such 
services. In one church 81 where a highly successful commemorative Festival 
was held, the congregation was convened the very next evening to make 
plans for the purchase of new hymnals, with immediate success. 

The possession of the new hymnal in turn has been the occasion for 
healthy expansion of the church's appetite for rhe best or at least 
better hymns. Churches quicken their interest in hymns through stories 
and annotations which increase their power of hymn appreciation. 

Virile singing raises the spiritual alertness of a congregation, and the 
enthusiasm engendered by a Festival of hymns is carried over into other 
worship experiences. The creedal value of hymns has been referred to: 
the faith of a Christian becomes more vital when clothed in well- 
remembered hymns. 

Hymns breathe the worth and sanctity of the personality of each 
worshipper, and in equal measure, because all men are sons of the one 
Father, The use of hymns in all worship, and specially in a Festival, is 

a means of fostering Christian democracy, of breaking down man-made 
barriers, including rhe present barriers of creed, that keep men apart. At a 
recent ecumenical conference of students in the United States, they were 
considering how they might be brought closer together. This conviction 
grew among them that **as Christians we are essentially one in spite of 
our differences*** Witness the almost universal use of carols at Christmas, 
Some of them no doubt breathe the quaintness and gaiety of those days 
of old when there was less distinction between holiness and humor, but 
others proclaim, in terms thar seem more applicable today than ever 
before, che reign of Him who was once a Babe 

* Fifnin# Rcvcjl Co. 

^ l Presbyceriani Church, Hudson, N,Y, 
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Hymn Festivals have a further significance. By stimulating people to 
let hymns fulfill their true function in worship, they help to make the 
whole of worship more real. For worship itself is at the center of the 
life of the Christian Church. It celebrates the filial relationship between all 
men and God, their Father, but equally does It celebrate the fellowship 
that binds people everywhere through Jesus Christ, His Son. 



HYMN FESTIVAL PROGRAM MATERIALS 

1 

HYMNS AND CHORALE PRELUDES IN A SERVICE 
FEATURING GERMAN HYMN TUNES (SEE PAGE 7 NOTE 3) 

Prelude Variations on "Mein junges Leben hat ein end" Sweelinck 

"Light of Light, enlighten me" melody by Ahle 

Organ "Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier" ... Karg-Elert 

"Majestic Sweetness sits enthroned" *. Johann Cruger 

Organ "Nun danket all und bringet ehr" Kienzl 

"Now thank we all our God" Cruger 

Organ "Nun danket" Karg-Elert 

"Good Christian men, rejoice" 14th century 

Organ "In dulci jubilo" .- Bach 

"Ah, dearest Jesus, holy Child" Luther 

Organ "Vom Himmel hoch" Pachelbei 

Offering Pastoral from Christmas Oratorio .................I,....*..... Bach 

"Ah, dearest Jesus, how hast Thou offended?" Cruger 

Organ "Herzliebster Jesu" .,....,.....,.., Brahms 

"O Sacred Head, now wounded" * Hassle* 

Organ "Herzlkh tut mich verlangen" Kellner 

"We come unco our fathers' God" ... Luther 

Organ -"Nun frcut euch lichen" ....4.......*.*............*.......... Bach 

"A mighty fortress is our God" ..,*.........................*............*........*....*..*.. Luther 

Organ "Ein feste burg" 1 ..................................I ...................,....*... Kieiwl 

"Now woods and trees are sleeping" ..,.....,........*.*........................*......,.*....*... l**ak 

Organ "O welt, ich muss dkh Usien" *...,........,.*...,.....*..........*..*.. Brahms 

Postlude Chorale prelude on "Lobe den Herren" .,,...,., ..*........ Eeger 

ht, JEAN SLATER AFPBL A,A,G,O 
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II 

TEXT OF RESPONSIVE READING FOR ADVENT 
(Mentioned on pages 7 and 9) 

Minister: Watchman, tell us of the night, what its sign and promise are. 

People-. Traveler, o'er yon mountain height, see that glory beaming star? 

Minister- Watchman, does its beauteous ray aught of hope or joy foretell? 

People: Traveler, yes, it brings the day, promised day of Israel. 

Minister: Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, dawn on our darkness and 
lend us Thine aid. Star of the East, our horizon adorning, guide where 
the infant Redeemer is laid. 

Popli Vainly we offer each ample oblation, vainly with gifts would His favor 
secur^ Richer by far is the heart's adoration, Dearer to God are the 

prayers of the poor. 

Minister: Come, Thou long-expected Jesus, born to set Thy people free. From our 
fears and sins release us; let us find our rest in Thee. 

Ptopfa Israel's strmgth and consolation, hope of all the earth Thou art; Dear 
Desire of wary nation, joy of every longing heart. 

Minister: O come, O come, Emmanuel, and ransom captive Israel that mourns in 
lonely exile here, and let the Son of God appear. 

Ptopb: Rtjoic*/ Rtjoict! Emmanuel shall come to thee f O Israel. 

Minister: Though the cause of evil prosper, yet 'tis truth alone is strong; though 
her portion be the scaffold, and upon the throne be wrong, 

Y*t th*t sc&ffald ftvays the future, and behind the dim unknown, standeth 

^" - ' within the shadow kwping watch above his own. 



Minister: O Morning Star, how fair and bright Thou beamest forth in truth and 
li#ht! O Sovereign, meek and lowly, Thou root of Jesse, David's Son, my 
Lord and Master, Thou hast won my heart to serve Thee solely. 

Then *r* faoty, fair md glorious, all'Victorious, rich in blessing; rule and 
migfat oVr 



Mimster: Hail to the Lord's Annointed, great David's greater Son! Hail, in the 
time Appointed, His reign on earth begun! 



Ht comtf ta ^*wi oppression, to set the captive /*w, to take away trans- 
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Ill 

THE GLORY OF THE LIFE 

Processional Hymn "For the beauty of the earth" DlX 

Call to Worship 

Hymn- "Let all the world in every corner sing" HERBERT 

(Tune by J. Sebastian Matthews) 

Prayers with Responses 

Offertory and Doxology 

I Discovering Ufa's Glory 

Hymn "With happy voices singing" BBRTHOL0 

Unison Scripture Reading 

Hymn'Talrest Lord Jesus" CRUSADERS' HYMN 

Meditation 

II Revealing JJfe's Glory 

Hymn "Once to every man and nation" TON-Y-BOTBL 

Meditation 

Hymn "O Son of Man, Thou madest known" ... BRGOfCFIBLID 

The Lord's Prayer 

III Making $ke World's Ufe Gl&r*ou$ 

Hymn "Where cross the crowded ways of life" . GERMANY 

Meditation 

Hymn '"The world's astir, the clouds of storm" ., ALL HALLOWS 

Responsive Scripture Reading 
Prayer of Consecration 

Hymn- "Father of all, from land and sea** ElSHHOLMK 

Vesper Hymn -"The Day Thou gavest, Lord" , , ST. CLEMBNT 

Benediction 

Recessional Hymn "In Christ there is no east or west" ......................... ST. 



The Meditations were given by the Reverend Philip S, Waiters; 
a loan copy of these addressee is available from the office of The 
Hymn Sociecy of America. 



NTOTB: "The Worship Life of the Christian** the subject chosen for of 
yetrly conventions of the Council of Churches of Fairfieltl County, ^nnectkut, 
when it was held la 1$B6 at Bridgeport. This was the of an In the 

morning, followed by a demonstration of "Our heritajp 1 erf hymns.** Itt cite afternoon 
there were five simultaneous diseufaion on tccltolques In con 

ducting worship for adults, |>eop!c children. In the evening 

fortf dhuttliei throughout the County joined with a in * Hymn 

Festival. Becuf the desired hymns not til to he founu in any tine 

used by the 'choirs, * leaf Itt containing clwcii hynmti was reprinted from 

two one publisher. The of the tUy wan an 

the Fettivalj as will be 



IV 

SERVICES PLANNED BY WOMEN'S MUSIC CLUBS 

A. Summary of hymns used in the Festival at Burlington, North Carolina, May 
14, 1944, as part of the National Music Week observance, sponsored by the 
Burlington Music Club, a member of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

"Worship in Crisis" 

I. God and the Church "Onward. Christian soldiers," "All praise to Thee, 
my God, this night," "Thru the love of God the Father," "The church's 
one Foundation/' 

II. For the Facing of this Hour "God of grace and God of glory," "Watch 
man, tell us of the night," "Our God, our help in ages past," "Christian, 
dost thou see them?" 

III. Faith and Courage "Faith of our fathers," "A mighty fortress," "Lead on, 
O King eternal," "Grant us Thy peace." 

B. Hymn Festivals have been sponsored by the Maine Federation of _Music Clubs, 
also affiliated with the National Federation of Music Clubs, at Portland, Maine, 
for many years. Until her death, they were arranged under the guidance of 
Mrs. Foster Haviland. Both adult and junior choirs have taken part, repre 
senting the leading churches of that city. 



A WELSH HYMN FESTIVAL 

"Welsh hymn tunes can furnish the material for an entire Festival. Most recent 
hymnals <onuin a idecion of suitable tunes. The Welsh organist at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Ottumwa, Iowa, Mr. Emlyn Owen, with the choir director, 
Mr*. Paul R. Stoltz, prepared such a Festival on St. David's Day, March 5, 1944, 

the following tunes, sung in groups of four: 

TON- Y-B0THL "Once to every man and nation** 
BLAKNHAFREN "We are living, we are dwelling" 

At HYP Y JSfOS "God that madcst earth and heaven" 

HYPIYDOL "Not alone for mighty empire" 

ABICRYSTWYTH- "Jesui, Lover of my soul" 

Li.ANU.YFNI -"Make me a captive, Lord" 

**<> Jesus, we adore Thee*" 
-"Thou Life within my life" 



DftlNG I FYNY- "Jesu*, Friend of Children*' 

Rmmw.AN "Judge Eternal, throned in splendor" 

RIIONDOA "Guide me* O Thou Great Jehovah" 



VI 

MORNING PRAYER 
A SERVICE TO ACQUAINT THE CONGREGATION WITH The Hymnal, 1940 

(SEE PAGE 13, NOTE 17) 
Processional Hymn "A mighty fortress" 

In Place of the Venite "Breast the wave, Christian" FORTITUDE 

In place of the Benedictus Es "Lord, speak to me" WILDERNESS 

In place of the Benedictus "He leadeth me" , AUGHTON 

Sermon Hymn "Eternal Father, strong to save" MELITA 

In place of the Sermon Selected Hymns, directed by the Organist, with 
the Rector at the organ: 

"Father eternal" LANGHAM 

"Remember all the people" FAR OFF LANDS 

"Lord Christ, when first" BOHEMIAN BRETHREN 

"I need Thee every hour" PARRATT 

"In Christ there is no east or west" ,., , McKEB 

"What a Friend we have in Jesus" ERIE 

Offertory Sentence, Hymn "Holy offerings rich and rare" ........ HOLY OFFERINGS 

After Blessing "Lord, dismiss us with Thy Blessing" SICILIAN MARINERS 

Recessional Hymn "Ten thousand times ten thousand" ALPORD 



VII 

A HYMN FESTIVAL IN PIEPING, CHINA 

"The place of hymns in the Church, in the Nation, and in the New World 
Brotherhood" was the subject of a unique Hymn Festival held by the Christian 
Fellowship of Yenching University, Peiping, China, in 1 9 $6. The organise and! 
choirmaster was the Reverend Bliss Wiant, M.A. The program gave the titles of 
the hymns in English, but the hymns were all printed in Chinese, The whole pro 
gram is significant. 

Processional Hymn "The highest heavens with deep reverence adore** 
Call to Worship 

Hymn "May the Spirit's sword" 
Scripture Lesson 

Hymn "The strain upraise of joy and praise" 

Prayer for the Church in China 

Hymn - M O Christ, our great Foundation" 

Prayer for the Republic of Chini 

Hymn- "O God of earth am! alt*?" 

Prayer for International Friendship 

Hymn -'These things shall be*" 

Prayer for the coming of God's Kingdom 

Hymn "A new Jerusalem we seek" 
Second Scripture Lesion 

Hymn **G0d is working His purpose out** 
Prayers for Church unity a&dl world 

(Hie hymns rc from the N*w Hymnt of Fnmw.) 
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VIII 

FESTIVAL EVENSONG 

COMMEMORATING THE GENEVAN PSALTER OF 1551 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY, APRIL 22, 1951 

Prelude "Two Bourgeois Psalm Tunes" 

OLD HUNDREDTH Purcell 

PSALM FORTY-TWO McKay 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson 

Introit- ."O Gladsome Light" NUNC DlMITTIS 

Tune from Genevan Psalter 

Processional "Shall not the Judge of all the earth" OLD 124TH 

Prayers and the Lord's Prayer The Reverend Paul Austin Wolfe 

Choir Response- M To Thee of right belongs all praise" NUNC DlMITTIS 

(3rd stanza of "O Gladsome Light") 
Greetings from the Church The Reverend Anson Phelps Stokes, Rector 

Hymn "We seek Thy Mind" DONNE SECOURS 

The Four Hundredth Anniversary of Old Hundredth 

1551 1951 
Hymn "All people that on earth do dwell" OLD 100TH 

Anthems* "Arise, O ye Servants" Sweelinck 

""All people that on Earth" , Bach-Hoist 

Organ- '"Variations on Old Hundredth" ... Lee Hastings Bristol, Jr. 

(Composed for this Festival) 

Harold Priedell 

Doxology "Praise God, from Whom all Blessings" 

Prayer of Thanksgiving for Old Hundredth .....* The Reverend Deane Edwards 
Choir Response "Hear us Father'* * L'OMNIPOTENT 

Or/uan- **Q man, bewail thy previous sin" Bach 

Dr. George Wiilkm Volkel 

Hymn -**Joy and Triumph everlasting" ....,.... PSALM 42 

The Offering 

Aathem "I greet Thee, my Redeemer"* arr. Carence Dickinson 

Chancel and Gallery Choirs 
Conducted by Dr. Dickinson 

Hymn "My Spirit on Thy care* 1 ,* ,.,.. .. ST. MICHAEL 

Prtyers 

Orison Hymn- 'The Day Trtou guvest. Lord" ..*..*....., LES COMMBNDBMENS 

Congrejgttiori and Choirs antlphonally 

Benediction 

Dimittlir sung In French 
27 



Recessional Hymn "Hark, hark, my soul" PILGRIMS 

(In the style of a Genevan Psalter tune) 

Postlude Improvisation of the musical themes of the Festival 

Dr. Voikel 



Harold Friedell, organist of St. Bartholomew's, was service organist. Dr. 
Reginald L. McAlI and the Reverend George Litch Knight gave the historical 
commentaries on Old Hundredth. 



For further information on the planning and content of these services consult 
the author, chairman of the Hymn Festival Committee of The Hymn Society, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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npHE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS have seen the publication o 
JL more well-edited American hymn books than appeared in 
any like period in our earlier history, several of them accompanied 
by very serviceable Handbooks. This rise in editorial standards 
was largely stimulated by the excellence of the English Songs of 
Praise (1931), and of the Scottish Handbook to the Church Hym- 
nary (1935) edited by Dr. James Moffatt and Dr. Millar Patrick. 
The labors of more recent editors in this country have further 
increased the large amount of fresh materials, both hymns and 
tunes, which are now available. And The Hymn Society of 
America has played no small part in stimulating interest and 
furnishing facilities for constructive work in this field. 

In my book, Three Centuries of American Hymnody, 1 I in 
cluded a long chapter on "Hymns of the Twentieth Century" in 
which I recorded many of the hymns produced in this country 
which had come into some measure of use in the first four decades 
of this century, and I followed it with another chapter entitled 
"Retrospect and Prospect'* in which I discussed the trends in hym- 
nody as shown in the then most recent hymnals. Today there 
is neither available time nor space to repeat in detail the broad 
introduction to the present topic given in those chapters, nor is 
it necessary to do so, since we all are well acquainted with at 
least the better-known productions of the period. Therefore, in 
this Paper I shall consider a number of hymns by American or 
Canadian writers which had not then come to my attention or 
which have since come into use, and comment on certain other 
hymnals which illustrate the wide range of denominational usage 
in America or which have made notable contributions to Ameri 
can and Canadian hymnody since I wrote my longer survey of 
the scene, 

A study of the higher grade hymnals published in recent 

years discloses many hymns of fine quality written in this country 
in the course of the first half of the twentieth century. Hymns 
of the Spirit, published in 1937, included at least 63 such, by 36 
authors representing several different denominations, probably a 
larger number than in any previous book, though perhaps equalled 
in one or two later ones, To compile an exhaustive list from the 
many books published would be a tedious if not impossible task 
at the present time, since in many hymnals the Index of Authors 
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fails to record either the nationality of the writers or the dates 
of their hymns. 

Let me comment first on a number of excellent hymns of the 
first four decades not mentioned in my book. One of the earliest 
is Mrs. Julia Cady Cory's fine thanksgiving hymn, 

We praise Thee, O God, our Redeemer, Creator, 
written in 1902 for the Netherlands folk tune known as KRHM- 
SER, and first sung in the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 
The hymn has since found place in many hymnals. Dr. Frank 
Mason North's widely used, 

Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
was written in 1903, and was followed by two later ones, 

O Master of the waking world, 
and, 

The World's astir! The clouds of storm. 

An "Appreciation" of Dr. North and his work was printed in 
THE HYMN, April, 1950. Dr. Hugh Thomson Kerr was the 
author of several hymns, of which perhaps the most useful and 
widely accepted are, 

God of our life, through all the circling years, 
and, 

Come Thou, my Light, and let me sec, 

published by The Hymn Society in 1942. Kathryn Munro wrote 
a fine prayer for airmen in 1918 5 

O Thou within whose sure control 

The singing planets onward roll. 

Dr. James Gordon Gilkey wrote a Palm Sunday hymn in 1911 
which has had wide use ? 

Outside the Holy City 

Unnumbered footsteps throng, 

and a hymn giving utterance to the ideal of America's call to 
service in the world, 

O God, in Whose great purpose 
An age is but a day. 

Rev. Marion Franklin Ham and Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
each of whom began hymn writing forty or more years ago, con 
tinue in advanced age to produce hymns which should find a 
place in future books. Dr. Ham has recently printed a little 

pamphlet entitled Svugs at Sunset* containing a dozen lyrics 
written since 19-10, with notes giving the occasion for each poem 

and the date of first publication, an admirable practice which, if 



generally adopted by hymn writers, would greatly aid hymnal 
editors. None of these later hymns has yet found a place in a 
hymnal but his fine "Hymn of Freedom" beginning, 

Freedom, thy holy light, 

Shining m earth's long night, 

Fo retells the dawn of the coming day; 

Like a resplendent star 

Shedding its beams afar, 

Thy glory lights our darkened way, 

with words beautifully adjusted to the tune of ST. ELIZABETH (er 
roneously called CRUSADHKS' HYMN) was widely circulated on 
printed sheets for use on United Nations Sunday in 1950. It 
appeared in Tin- HYMN, January, 1951, and was printed again 
on the cover of 1'hc Pttstor's ]onnud of the Methodist Church. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes in the course of the years has writ 
ten more than thirty hymns, many of which have found their 
way into various hymnals. In his later hymns .Dr. Holmes gener 
ally continues to sound his familiar trumpet call to social right 
eousness, human brotherhood and good will. A fine hymn for 
the dedication of a church in Dallas, Texas, 1950, begins, 
Accept, (> Lord, this temple, 

An offering to Thee, 
and includes the challenging lines, 

Let no man here be stranger, 
No heart by lute undone, 
Jew, Gentile, Christian, pagan, 
Negro ami white be one. 

His vigorous hymn, 

Onward still aiul upward, 

was written for the tune ST. GHRTRUPH and seems to many a far 
better interpretation of modern ideals than the traditional words 
of ''Onward, Christian Soldiers." Similar in theme are his hymns, 

*I*o earth's remote horizon, 

and, 

C> God of field am! city, 

C I Lortl of shore and sea. 

Another fine hymn, written for the installation of his successor 
in The ('ouununiry Church, New York, but beautifully fitted for 
the msrallacion or ordination of any young minister, begins, 
Thy voice* O God, in every age 
By prophet tou Is is heard. 



Dr. Ham and Dr. Holmes remain two of America's foremost 
living hymn writers, and no editors of future hymnals can afford 
to overlook their contributions. 

Two other hymns on different themes may be mentioned. 
One is Horace Westwood's hymn of consecration which has found 
its way into some hymnals, 

Spirit of Love Divine, 

We give ourselves to Thee. 

The second is a lovely hymn of nature beginning, 
O Lord of stars and sunlight, 

Whose wind lifts up a bird, 
In marching wave and leaf-fall 
We hear Thy patient word. 

written by John Holmes (not to be confused with John Haynes 
Holmes), a young poet and professor of literature at Tufts Col 
lege. It was sung at a convocation of the American Unitarian 
Association, May, 1950. 

In 1947 The Hymn Society published a pamphlet entitled 
Twelve New Hymns of Christian Patriotism. These were chosen 
from 62 hymns submitted by 35 writers who, more than three years 
earlier, had been invited to offer unpublished lyrics on this theme. 
Quite naturally, most of them suggest something of the wartime 
atmosphere in which they were written, but the patriotism to 
which they summon the singer is that love of country which would 
make it the inspired servant of mankind. All these hymns are 
of good quality, but four stand out as having superior merit, 
God, Who hast set us in this time 

Of storm and wreck and tears, 
Be near, be near, that we may hear 
The burden of the years. 

Hermann Hagcdorn 

Shed Thou, O Lord, Thy light 

On this strong land: 
Firm in the ways of right, 

Strong may she stand. 

Georgia Hark ness 
America the promised land, 

The child of all the nations, 
Thy fathers left their native strand 

And faced the desolations 
Of wilderness and stormy sea 

To find a land that should be free. 

Caroline Hazzard 



Long ago a prophet sang 

Of a nation that should be 
Servant unto God and man, 

And should set the nations free. 
God our Father, by Thy grace 
May our country fill that place, 

William Pierson Merrill 

"Hymn Contests'* which are held from time to time are likely 
to call out a large amount of mediocre verse, sometimes little 
better than pious doggerel, but they are well worth while for 
the fine lyrics they occasionally produce. One held in Detroit is 
reported in THE HYMN, October, 1951, with the four prize-win 
ning hymns, chosen from those submitted by 72 contestants upon 
the theme of human brotherhood and peace which had been 
selected for the contest. There is little to choose among the four, 
but perhaps Mary Hallet's, 

In this our time, when every man 

Must choose the evil or the good, 
is the one best adapted for widespread use. 

Turning now from individual writers to hymn books, let me 
report the outstanding characteristics of certain hymnals, pub 
lished in this country in the earlier part of the century, but not 
mentioned in Three Centuries >of American Hymnody, which il 
lustrate the hymn usage in widely different groups in the religious 
life of America, 

Two of these books, St. Basil's Hymnal and The St. Gregory 
Hymnal* have been called to my attention as perhaps the two 
collections of hymns in the vernacular most widely used by Roman 
Catholics in this country. St. Basil's Hymnal contains about 200 
hymns in English, of which more than a quarter are by F. W. 
Faber and E Gas wall. The St. Gregory Hymnal contains 150 
English hymns. Rather more than half of each book is given to 
Latin hymns and liturgical settings, 

In St. Bas/I 9 s Hymnal the "Liturgical Instructions" limit the 
occasions when English hymns may be sung. f *Vernacular hymns 
if used must be outside the liturgy altogether. The custom of 
singing non-Gatholic hymns or songs in the vernacular, such as 
'Nearer, My God, to Thee' (at a Requiem Mass) is prohibited 
in any case." In both books the hymns are limited to those by 
Roman Catholic authors, except for a few translations from the 
Latin by non-GathoIics. 

This, of course, means the exclusion of every familiar hymn 
of American origin written in the last 150 years, even of "My 
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Country, 'tis of Thee." Indeed, most Protestants are acquainted 
with only a few of the English hymns presented (chiefly those 
by Faber or Caswail), since the contents of the books are, through 
out, devout expressions of Roman Catholic dogmas and practices, 
approximately a quarter of them in each book being addressed to 
the Virgin or to saints, and the Christian life is presented chiefly 
in these terms. The St. Gregory Hymnal states that "Many new 
hymns have been especially written for this collection," and S/. 
Basil's Hymnal contains a good many anonymous hymns, some 
of which may be by modern American authors. Neither book, 
however, gives any clue to the nationality of the writers or to 
the dates of the hymns, for neither book contains an Index of 
Authors (or an Index of Composers). This makes it impossible 
to distinguish these more recent productions. 

From other sources, however, I have learned that fourteen 
hymns in The St. Gregory llynnutl are translations or originals 
by American writers of the last half-century. Eight are from the 
pen of the distinguished Catholic hymnologist Rt. Rev, Msgr. H. 
T. Henry, three of them translations from the Latin. Of his 
original hymns perhaps the most interesting arc the ones addressed 
to St. Jeanne d'Arc, 

The Maid of France, with visioned eyes, 

Saw messengers from Paradise, 

# * * 

() blessed Maid, the chant we raise 
That tells the meaning of thy praise; 
and the "Hymn for the Pope/* 

Long live the Pope! His praises .sound 

Again and yet again: 
His rule is over space and time; 

His throne the hearts of men. 

# * * 

All hail! The Shepherd King of Rome, 

The theme of loving song: 
Let all the earth his glory sing, 

Ami heav'n the strain prolong, 

Two hymns by other authors may be mentioned, Eleanor Don 
nelly has a, hymn for the Sacred Heart, 
Sacred Heart in audits burning 

Pour we forth our love of Thee; 
and Rev, C. Pise a hymn for St. Cecilia, 
Let the deep organ swell the lay, 
In honor of this festive* day: 



Let the harmonious choirs proclaim 

Cecilia's ever blessed name. 

References to the organ as an aid to worship are curiously slight 
and few in our hymnody, indeed the only parallel to this hymn 
for St. Cecilia which comes to my mind is the fine hymn for the 
dedication of an organ written by Henry Ware, Jr., 130 years ago, 
O teach its rich and swelling notes 

To lift our souls on high, 
And while the music round us floats 

Let earth-born passion die. 

The two books naturally have a common outlook but there 
are some surprising differences in rheir contents. Of the total 
number of about 330 English hymns included in the two books 
only about '!*) are found in both, and these are often given in 
differing versions, in some cases are attributed to different authors, 
and in almost every instance are set to different tunes. This 
seems to indicate an unexpected diversity of usage among Roman 
Catholics in this country. 

The music of the two books differs as widely as do the hymns 
selected. That in $/. Basil's Hymnal is drawn from a wide range 
of sources, secular as well as ecclesiastical, some of them familiar. 
In other cases, there is no indication as to origin. The book, 
which bears the Imprimatur of the Archbishop of Toronto, was, 
in an earlier edition, drastically criticized by at least one Catholic 
reviewer, as to both hymns and tunes, for "unchurchliness, musical 
incompetence, and depravity of taste/' 5 Inasmuch, however, as 
more than 600,000 copies were sold years ago, and its popularity 
continues, it must be regarded as representing the taste of many 
American Roman Catholics. 

The music in The St. Gregory Hymnal, which has been care 
fully edited by Nicola A. Montani, contains only tunes which 
come "from traditional sources and, so far as known, are truly 
Catholic in origin." It has, however, some modern tunes, notably 
those written or arranged by Mr, Montani. I am informed that 
it is very widely used, that it is commended by high authorities 
in the church for its superior qualities, and that an edition has 
been issued lit Braille. 

The MUMVMH Hymnal* is a large volume containing nearly 
<>W hymns and chants. It is well edited, with the most complete 
"Index of Authors and Translators, with Biographical Notes" 
char I have ever seen. It is conservatively evangelical, drawing 
heavily upon the English and American hymnody of the eighteenth 
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and nineteenth centuries, but also with many translations from 
! the German hymnody of the Moravian tradition. It includes only 
| a few hymns written since the third quarter of the last century 
and I have noted only two written in this century by Moravian 
authors, one a missionary hymn beginning, 
To Thee, most holy Lord, 

We sing with hearts and voices, 

by Rev. M. F. Oerter in 1909, and a hymn for a church dedica 
tion, 

Come, join the throng, on this glad day, 
written by a layman, H. E. Fries, in 1915. 

A smaller book, The Moravian Youth Hymnal, which ap 
peared in 1942, includes another hymn by H. E. Fries, beginning, 

Come now, O Lord. 

There are, however, a good many translations from the German 
to which the name of the translator and the date of translation 
are not attached, and it is quite possible that some of them may 
have been made in this century for use in this book. The editors 
presumably were unacquainted with the lovely Christmas hymn, 
beginning, 

Veiled in darkness Judah lay, 
Waiting for the promised day, 

written in 1915 by a Moravian student in the Harvard Divinity 
School, Douglas Le Tell Rights, who has been for many years 
pastor of Trinity Church in Winston-Salem. The hymn appears 
in The Mennonite Hymnary and Hymns of the Spirit. 

The general impression made by The Moravian Hymnal is 
that the fires of inspiration which burned so brightly in the 
eighteenth century hymns of Count Zinzendorf and his immediate 
followers have died down and that the Moravians of today grate 
fully accept their inheritance without attempting to add to it. 

Following the union of a large majority of the Congregational, 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches in Canada to form the 
United Church of Canada, more than a quarter-century ago, a 
strong committee was appointed to prepare a hymnal which 
should blend harmoniously the quite distinctive hymnic traditions 
which had come down in the three denominations. The commit 
tee produced in 1930 The Hymnary of the United Church of 
Canada/ an admirably edited book of nearly 700 hymns and 
psalms which has wide acceptance and use. The skill with which 
the blending of the three traditions was accomplished is indicated 
by the inclusion of 30 hymns by Watts and 9 by Doddridge; 49 



hymns by Charles and 13 by John Wesley; and 50 psalms from 
The Scottish Psalter. With these are mingled a considerable num 
ber of gospel songs, a fine selection of the familiar English hymns 
of the nineteenth century, and a rather limited number of the 
better-known American hymns of that period, with a few of those 
written since the beginning of this century. 

There are not many hymns with which the hymn lover is 
unacquainted and since the Index of Authors gives no clue to 
nationality, it is possible to identify only a few of these with 
assurance as the productions of Canadian authors. I mention the 
following. There is the hymn "O Canada," beginning, 

Lord of all lands, beneath thy bending skies, 
and one for "Newfoundland," beginning, 

When sun rays crown thy pine-clad hills. 

A fine hymn for pioneers by W. H. Adams, 
O'er the trackless ocean guided 

By Thy hand our fathers came, 
and the hymn by Robert Murray, 
From ocean unto ocean 

Our land shall own Thee Lord, 

indicate Canadian origin in their text, as, perhaps, does a good 
hymn by D. L. Ritchie, beginning, 

As comes the breath of spring, 

With light, and mirth, and song, 
So does God's Spirit bring 

New days, - brave, free, and strong. 
The book contains Kathryn Munro's fine hymn for airmen, 

() Thou within whose sure control, 
mentioned earlier, and there is a second one for airmen, by Rev. 

Richard Roberts, 

For them whose ways are in the height, 
Lord, hear our anxious prayer. 

The music is also of high standard along familiar and rather 
conservative lines, and The Hymnary, taken as a whole, deservedly 
ranks with the outstanding hymnals of this country. 

1 turn now to a number of other hymnals, taking them m 
chronological order. 

The Nrir Church Hymnal* (1937) is perhaps the best of the 
currently available hymnals which are commercial publications 
is distimjuished from denominational collections. It was edited 
bv the lace H. Augustine Smith, with three competent associates, 
and chc general level of the nearly 500 hymns included is high. 



The great majority of them are familiar to anyone well acquainted 
with English hymnody, though the Foreword speaks of ''one 
hundred new hymns appearing for the first time in any American 
hymnal." Since these are not specifically designated it is not al 
ways easy to distinguish them, but a number are by British writers 
or composers who have become better known to us in the last fif 
teen years. Most of the American productions of this century 
which are included have already been noted, but the following 
additional hymns should be mentioned, 

O young and fearless Prophet 
Of ancient Galilee, 

Thy life is still a summons 
To serve humanity. 

S. Ralph Harlow 
Thy kingdom, Lord, Thy kingdom, 

All secretly it grows; 
In faithful hearts forever 
His seed the sower sows. 

Vida Scudder 

More light shall break from out Thy word, 

For pilgrim followers of the gleam, 
Till, led by Thy free Spirit, Lord, 

We sec and share the pilgrim dream. 

Allen Eastman Cross 
and another hymn for those who fly, 

Now, Lord, upon Thy sea of air 

We trust the strength of new-found wings, 

And seem toward nothingness to dare, 
Adrift from dear and anchored things. 

Mary Louise Anderson 

The editors have also ventured to include Vachel Lindsay's strik 
ing verses, which are a religious poem rather than a hymn, be 
ginning, 

An endless line of splendor, 

These troops with heaven for home, 

With creeds they go from Scotland, 

With incense go from Rome. 

The Book of Common Praise" (1938) of the Church of Eng 
land in Canada is a revision of an earlier book compiled in 1908. 
It is a large volume containing over 800 hymns besides 40 "An 
cient Office Hymns/* other liturgical settings ,and some 900 tunes 
from widely varied sources. The editing is first-rate. Each hymn 
is dated, the author named, and the first line of the original is 
given where the hymn is a translation. The Index of Authors 
with Acknowledgments is very detailed and accurate, giving dates 
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of birth and death, nationality, church affiliation, title, and, 
when acknowledgment is required, the name of the copyright 
holder. 

The note of conservative churchmanship and of "Catholic" 
tradition is strongly emphasized. About 100 Latin hymns of the 
Middle Ages are presented in translation as compared with 26 
from the German, and the great majority of the English hymns 
are those of the eighteenth century and of the nineteenth century 
Anglican authors. Very few hymns of British origin in the twen 
tieth century are included, and it is interesting that four of these 
should be by the Methodist Thomas Tiplady, whereas there is 
not a single hymn by Canon George W. Briggs and only one 
original hymn by Robert Bridges, although there are several of 
his translations from the Latin. There is a slender representation 
of American hymn writers of the nineteenth century, not always 
of the best, and a still smaller number of the better known Amer 
ican hymns of this century. In a word, the book is far more a 
treasury of the faith once delivered to the saints than a forward- 
looking volume for the new clay. 

It "does contain, however, a few fine new hymns of recent 
Canadian origin, some of which have not yet gained currency on 
this side of the border. Among these I cite, 

1 here's a voice in the wilderness crying, 

A call from the ways untrod, 
Prepare in the desert a highway, 

A highway for our God. 

James Lewis Milligan 
God of the prairies, by Thy boundless grace, 
Give us the strength to build a worthy race, 
That shall not lose its stedfast faith in Thee, 
Through all the winds and hails of destiny. 

* - Cyril C Richardson 
God, who touchcst earth with beauty, 

Make my heart anew; 
With Thy Spirit re-create me, 

Pure and strong and true, 

Mary S, Edgar 

There arc two or three good hymns for the Dominion and 
an interesting translation of a Huron Indian account of the birth 
of Jesus in terms which the Indian could understand, 
Within a lodge of broken bark 
The tender Babe was found, 
A ragged robe of rabbit skin 
Hnwapped his beauty round. 



The Mennonite Hymnary 1 (1940) is the latest of a long 
succession of hymn books used by the Mennonites in Europe and 
in this country since the earliest one appeared in 1565. Until the 
publication of The Mennonite Hymnal in English (1894), all 
these books were in German, though several were printed in this 
country. It is written of that book that it had "nothing of dis- 
tinctiveness or distinction/' 11 nor did its successor published in 
1927. The present volume is of far superior quality, and is ac 
companied by the Handbook to The Mennonite Hymnary (1949) 
admirably edited by Rev. Lester Hostetler. 

Previous to 1894 the Mennonites were almost entirely de 
pendent upon the traditional German hymnody for both words 
and music. This tradition is preserved by the inclusion in The 
Hymnary of a section containing nearly 70 of the great German 
chorales, generally set to translations of the original words, but 
the book is in the main a conservatively representative selection 
of standard English and American hymns and tunes and gospel 
songs almost as many of these last as there are German chor 
ales including a number of hymns written in this century 
which are already widely accepted. 

The Mennonites in this country have, as Mr. Hostetler points 
out, "produced no important hymnody of their own." 12 The 
book, however, has a considerable number of fresh translations 
from the German which I have not found elsewhere and which 
are well worth examination for wider use. There is no space to 
enumerate all these, but Mr, Hostetler's own translation of "Lobe 
den Herren," 

Praise thou the Lord, O my soul, 
Margaret Miinsterber's translation of Gellert's, 
Win gross tst Jt\\ All mac bf gen Gf/fe, 
How great, Almighty, is Thy goodness, 
and Professor Herman Brueckers, 

O Pow'r of love, all else transcending, 
(set to the Russian tune KOI SLAVKN), are among them, 

Christian Worship 111 (1941) was compiled by a joint com 
mittee representing the Northern Baptist Convention and the 
Disciples of Christ, for use in the churches of those denomina 
tions "under the influence of the epochal changes in thought and 
life caused by world-engulfing war and social revolution,'* It 
was presumably this influence which gave the book its most notice 
able characteristics: a lesser emphasis on the dogmatic aspects of 
Christianity and a larger number of twentieth century hymns of 
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the "social gospel" type than is the case with most of the hymn 
books we are considering. Aside from these features the book 
is in no way notable, though it appears to be well adapted to the 
need which it was intended to meet. It includes most of the more 
familiar classics of the English hymnic tradition, and nineteenth 
century American writers and composers are well represented. 
Most of the hymns of this century and country have already been 
mentioned, but I call attention to a fine hymn by Dr. Winfred 
E. Garrison, set to LOBE DEN HERREN, which I have not noticed 
elsewhere, 

God of our fathers, the* strength of our people and nation, 
Gladly we come to Thy presence with true adoration, 
Seeking Thy face, 
Trusting Thy love and grace, 
Thou art our health and salvation. 

There is also a good hymn, set to HNLANDIA, by Henry D. 
Robins, 

Eternal Spirit, evermore creating, 

Throughout Thy living universe far-flung, 
Thy purpose throbs in pulses unabating, 

Thy glory by the morning stars is sung 
Yet this fair earth is in the shadow waiting, 

Where human hearts by bitterness are wrung, 
and another, set to the same tune, by Holland W. Schloerb, 
(> Church of God, our solitude forsaking, 

We now unite with all who seek Thy way, 

Both those hymns appear to be of recent American authorship, 
though undated. 

T/.w Lutheran Hymnal 14 (1941) is the successor of a number 
of hymnals with English words published by local Lutheran synods 
in this country and is the first which has been jointly authorized 
by them in the name of The Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 
Conference of North America. It contains the liturgical offices 
of the Lutheran Church, followed by 644 hymns and 16 "spiritual 
songs/* most of which are accounted "hymns" in other collections. 
Two hundred and sixty-seven hymns are of British origin, 45 are 
American, and 347 are translations, 248 from the German, 46 
from the Latin, 31 from Scandinavian sources, the rest scattering. 
The book, therefore, rests heavily upon continental European 
sources, and is theologically extremely conservative, in keeping 
with the tenets of the Lutheran Church. 

Mast of the hymns date from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and the earlier years of the nineteenth, with a sprinkling 



of hymns written in the latter part of that century, and very few 
written in this century, except for recent translations of much older 
German chorales. The American hymnody of the last one hundred 
years is almost completely lacking. Phillips Brooks' "O little 
town of Bethlehem" appears among the "spiritual songs," but 
not Sears' "It came upon the midnight clear," nor a single hymn 
by John Greenleaf Whittier, Samuel Longfellow, Frederick L, 
Hosmer, Washington Gladden, William P. Merrill or Frank 
Mason North. It should be further noted that a great many 
hymns, whether of English origin or translated, have been very 
freely altered. 

Within these limitations the book has excellent qualities. It 
is probably the best available collection of translations of classic 
Lutheran hymns from many sources, some of them hitherto un 
known to Americans, like the Slovak hymns translated by John 
Bajus. No less than 73 from the German are credited to Cath 
erine Winkworth (often centos or altered) and 21 to August 
Crull (most of them made in this country near the end of the 
last century). A dozen translations or original hymns by Dr. W. 
G. Polack, the very competent editor of the lltwtlhooky* with 
other translations, including many culled "composite," arc to he 
accounted American productions of this century. 

The book is also notable for its presentation of a large num 
ber of German chorales. Indeed the editorial committee claims 
that it "has not omitted a single chorale suitable for congrega 
tional singing." Congregations outside the Lutheran tradition 
have generally been slow to accept chorales* except a few well- 
known ones, but future hymnal editors will do well to examine 
carefully the musical treasures here presented. 

Both The Hymnal and The Handbook which accompanies ic 
are well edited, save in one respect: the Index of Authors in 
both volumes gives only their names and dates, with no num 
ber references to their hymns, while the names of translators are 
not included. The same is true of the Index of Composers, so 
that neither index is of any use in finding a given hymn or time, 
An inquirer wishing to know what hymns arc attributed to a 
given author, or what tunes to a given composer, h obliged to 
search for them through the book, unle&t he is fortunate enough 
to possess Tin' Handbook* in which authors, translators, and com 
posers receive adequate nockx* in alphabetical ordt*r with the 
necessary references to their productions. 



The Hymnal of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
(1941) contains 481 hymns, besides canticles, responses, and other 
service materials. It is a well-edited book along conservative lines 
with a limited representation of the American, or indeed, of the 
British hymns of the last half-century. The dependence is chiefly 
upon hymns and music of the earlier periods of Protestant hym- 
nody but a number of good hymns dated in this century not noted 
elsewhere appear in this book. Among them are: 

E. D. Kreamer's, 

His was no regal splendor, of purple and fine gold, 
They brought no jeweled sceptre, for his strong hands 

to hold, 

But at a humble work-bench he toiled with saw and plane, 
Where olive trees were lifting their boughs to sun 

and rain; 

F. Q. Blanc-hard's, 

Before the cross of Jesus 
Our lives are judged today; 

J. G, Bldridge's, 

(rod of years, Thy love has led us, 

Thou hast been our bulwark strong, 

widely sung as the "Centennial Hymn" during the Anniversary 
celebration of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions in 1937, 
and a striking metrical version of the Hymn of the Hungarian 
Galley Slaves, beginning 

Lift thy head, O Zion, weeping, 

Still the Lord thy Father is, 

by G, J, Neumann, who also contributes several other hymns. 
The Index of Anchors gives no information as to the nationality 
of these writers, but the copyright notices seem to indicate that 
the hymns were written in this country. 

The book commonly known as The Hymnal 1940, 17 because 
it was approved by the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in that year, though not actually published until 
1945, is the outstanding hymnal published in this country during 
the last decade. And The Hymnal Companion (1949), ably ed 
ited by Rev, Leonard Ellinwood, Ph.D., is a worthy guide to its 
contents, The earlier hymnals of the Episcopal Church were timid 
imitations of the English Hymns Ancient and Modem, but the 
present book has been edited with a vigorous independence of 
judgment, based on a broad knowledge of available resources, 
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which places it in the top level ot current American hymnals. It 
is recognized as probably the best collection of hymns and tunes 
published by the Anglican communion throughout the world. 

The Hymnal 1940 is marked by two quite distinctive features. 
The first is the inclusion of about forty plainsong melodies set 
to close translations of Latin office hymns and sequences. Here 
the influence of the late Canon Winfred Douglas is evident. The 
presentation of this heritage (both words and music) from the 
ancient church is to be welcomed, so far as it can be made avail 
able for modern use, but it will require a good deal of education 
to enable most congregations to enjoy the unfamiliar musical 
idioms, even though these come from what Canon Douglas called 
one of the greatest artistic treasures bequeathed to us from the 
past. 

The second feature is the inclusion of a much larger number 
of tunes of American or Canadian origin than have hitherto ap 
peared in any of our hymnals. Two of these are well-known 
Negro Spirituals; a number are gospel hymns; but many more 
are fine tunes recently composed, 48 of them for this book, selected 
from many hundred tunes submitted by organists in Episcopal 
churches all over the country. Time and use will test the lasting 
value of these tunes, but they make the book a treasure-trove 
for editors of future hymnals. 

While it is true that The Hymnal 1940 has, rather surpris 
ingly, omitted some of the finer American hymns written in the 
last 100 years which we might have expected to find in it, a 
considerable number of others are presented, written in this coun 
try or in Canada during the first half of this century, but not 
noted in my Three Centuries of American Hymnody because they 
had not come to my attention, some of these appearing for the 
first time in this collection. 

Two outstanding Episcopalian clergymen make major contri 
butions, Rev. Howard Chandler Robbins, D.D,, with six hymns 
(one a translation) and Rev. Francis Bland Tucker, D.D., also 
with six, of which four are translations. The finest of these by 
Dr. Robbins are his striking one for Ascension .Day, 

And have the vast immensities, 

(in which he suggests conceptions of modem astronomy not unlike 
those in the greatest of Canon George W. Briggs* hymns,) 

Lord of all majesty and might 
his prayer for unity of spirit, 

Put forth, O God, Thy Spirit f s might; 



and his excellent translation of St. Francis of Assisi's "Canticle 
of the Sun/' 

Most High, omnipotent, good Lord. 

Dr. Tucker's translations, or, more accurately, paraphrases, 
are rather better than his original hymns. The best two are his 
version of one of the earliest Greek Christian hymns, by St. 
Clement of Alexandria, beginning, in an earlier translation, 

Bridle of colts untamed, 
which he renders in vigorous verse beginning, 

Master of eager youth; 

and his fine paraphrases of a prose passage from the Epistle to 
Diognetus (c 150 A.D.), beginning, 

The great Creator of the worlds. 
Dr. Walter Russell Bowie, already known through his hymn, 

() holy City, seen of John, 
contributes another striking one on the crucifixion, 

Lord Christ, when first Thou cam'st to men. 

Several other clergymen are represented by one hymn each. Of 
these the following may especially be mentioned: Bishop Robert 
Nelson Spencer's hymn for confirmation, 

() heavenly grace, in holy rite descending, 
is loving and tender. 

There are two fine new hymns of brotherhood, Rev Charles 
H. Richards, 

Our Father, Thy dear Name doth show 

The greatness of Thy love, 
and Rev, Francis J. Moore's hymn for children, 

Father of mercy, 

Lover of all children. 

Two authors associated with Canada each contributed a hymn 
apiece: Rev. Joseph Simpson Cook, a tender little Christmas lyric, 

Gentle Mary laid her child, 
and Professor R. B. Y. Scott, a fine summons to work for peace, 

C) Day of God, draw nigh. 
Rev. Bates G. Burt has a vigorous hymn for youth, 

O God of youth, whose Spirit in our hearts. 
There are a number of hymns by hitherto unrecorded women 
writers, of which perhaps the finest and of greatest universal 
appeal is the prayer of the overburdened heart by Mrs. Mildred 

Whitney Seillman, 

Now once again for help that never faileth. 
These new hymns, and others too numerous to be cited, with 
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the new tunes, make The Hymnal 1940 an outstanding contribu 
tion to American, hymnody. 

Brief mention may be made of Christian Hymns (1945) 
which contains 492 hymns and choral responses, followed by 
Responsive Readings arranged topically, corresponding with the 
topical sequence of the hymns. The book includes a good selec 
tion of the standard hymns of the English tradition, with a fair, 
though by no means remarkable, representation of hymns by 
American authors of this century. Most of those included in this 
book have already been mentioned, but there are two by Thomas 
Curtis Clark which I have not noted elsewhere, 
Our faith is in the Christ Who walks 
With men today, in street and mart, 
and, 

Thou Father of us all, 
which is copyrighted by The Hymn Society. 

The Union Hymnal for Jewish worship (revised 19-lH) H> is 
the latest edition of a collection which first appeared some sixty 
years ago with many hymns originating in this country earlier 
in the nineteenth century. The present edition contains 292 hymns, 
besides the words and music for various synagogal practices. 
Hymns by Christian authors expressing ideas common to the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition are included in considerable numbers. 
Watts, Montgomery, Robert Grant, Bickersteth, Whitcier, Samuel 
Longfellow, Merrill, J. H, Holmes and several others are 
represented by one or more hymns apiece, or by metrical versions 
of the Psalms in the case of John Milton and John Quincy Adams. 
By far the larger part of the book, however, consists of para 
phrases of the Psalms or translations from more modern Jewish 
sources, many of them made by American writers in the last 
century. Since the Index of Authors does not give their dates of 
birth or death, nor report their nationality, and the hymns are 
not dated, it is impossible in most cases to select with certainty 
those produced by American writers in this century. 

Throughout the book a high level of worship is maintained 
and most of the hymns are couched in terms which we could 
all sing with heart and soul. Others, of as fine quality, are in 
teresting in their adaptation to the various occasions of the Jewish 
year. But the collection as a whole gives the impression of being 
dominated by an ancient tradition, with few noticeably fresh or 
vivid expressions of religious insight and with a more restricted 
range of thought and emotion than we find in most of the hym- 



nals we have been examining, except perhaps those of the Ro 
man Catholic Church. 

I am not competent to comment upon the tunes beyond saying 
that many of them are drawn from traditional or liturgical Jew 
ish sources and offer an interesting field for examination. 

The Book of Worship - (1950) of the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, published two years ago, contains 403 hymns, follow 
ing the services which include a good deal of liturgical music 
and fourteen short anthems. The classic hymns of earlier periods 
are well selected, and those of this century are represented in 
fairly adequate numbers. Some of these have already been men 
tioned. Others may have been written in this country and century, 
but the nationality of authors is not given in the Index and the 
hymns are undated* Among the hymns about which there may 
be some uncertainty on these points are the following: 
H. S. Hering's, 

Trust the Eternal, when the shadows gather, 
Nancy Byrd Turner's, 

O Son of Man, Who walked each day; 

and a stirring hymn for youth by Berton Braley, 

Lord* we come with hearts aflame. 

The Rretbwj Hymnal- 1 (1951) contains nearly 700 hymns 
and chants, well edited along rather conservative lines. The stand 
ard English hymns of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are 
included, with a rather widespread representation of those of 
this century, among them some written in this country. The 
collection shows slight traces of the German origins of the 
Brethren except for a few translations from the German of the 
eighteenth century, but perhaps its most interesting feature is the 
inclusion of a considerable number of more recent hymns and 
runes by Brethren authors or composers, some of them appearing 
in this book for the first time. Among these writers, Kenneth 
S, Morse is outstanding, with seven hymns of good quality on 
varied themes. Two of his best are, 

God of the moving years, 

(kid of the marching days, 
Thy music on our cars 

Shall turn our fears to praise, 



and, 

O Christ, we climb the hill with Thee, 

Thou Master of the upward way, 
We scale the heights that we may see 

Thy vision of the coming day. 

Paul M. Robinson has a finely spiritual hymn of communion, 
Here in an upper room with Thee, 

Around Thy hallowed table, Lord, 
May we with deep humility 

Fulfill the precepts of Thy Word. 

Other hymns from recent sources are Edwin M. Poteat's 
Eternal God, whose searching eye doth scan 

Ages and climes no limits can confine, 
Broaden Thy vision in the eyes of man 

Till he shall share the vision that is Thine, 
an adaptation of Arthur Guiterman's "House Blessing," 
Bless the four comers of this house, 

And be the lintel blest; 
And bless the hearth, and bless the board, 

And bless each place of rest. 
and a number of others. 

A rather larger number of the tunes of the English * 'Cathedral 
school" of the last century, and of the contemporary American 
composers, have been retained than is the case with most hym 
nals, the Index of Composers crediting Dykes with 21, Barnby with 
26, Sullivan with 10, Lowell Mason with 18, and W. B, Brad 
bury with 10., (with some repetitions). Taken as a whole, the 
book is a very creditable production. 

I have sought, in this necessarily brief and inadequate survey, 
to call attention to some of the hymns of superior quality which 
have been written in this country or Canada in the last half 
century, more particularly to those which have been made public 
in the last decade; and also to give an account of some of the 
outstanding hymnals of the period, especially those which illus 
trate the great range of outlook and usage in the several brandies 
of the Christian church for the use of which they have been 
prepared. The conclusion which I have reached is that the books 
published in the last decade-and-a-half, and the steady stream of 
noble lyrics of the religious life which flows undiminishcd 
through the first half of this century, afford good grounds for 
believing that the standards of worship song In our churches 
are moving to higher levels of praise. 
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I Introduction 

r "TO SOME THIS MAY sound like an unusual topic. Never- 
* theless the singing of hymns played an important part in the 
religious instruction of the American Indians. The Indians en 
joyed singing and when it became part of a religious service or 
a grand ceremonial such as High Mass, it was all the more in 
viting. Actually, if anything is at all unique concerning the In 
dians and the hymnody they learned from the missionaries, it is 
the several methods conceived or invented to bring the message 
of Christianity to them. These ingenious systems, inspired by the 
missionaries one of them surprisingly by a Cherokee Indian 
originated in the search for a scheme to make reading a sim 
ple problem. 

The conversion of the Indian and his development in the 
ways of a truly Christian life were tasks demanding heroic sacri 
fices and often death or martyrdom as the price of disheartening 
results. These sterner phases of missionary life are practically 
omitted here but one must not lose sight of them in the complete 
history of missionary work among the Indians. 1 

A semblance of the task facing the missionaries, especially 
the first ones, the pioneers that trudged the trails and followed 
the rivers into unknown lands to contact the Indians, can be 
approximated only if we put ourselves ia their places. Here they 
were in a primeval forest among savages who had no written 
language and whose gregarious ways were not conducive to learn 
ing to read, or for that matter any form of book learning. Funda 
mentally the problem reduces itself to one of communication. 
Until that obstacle could be overcome no progress could be 
hoped for. Naturally no hymns could be taught until the various 
were learned* dictionaries compiled and the hymns 
Since hymns are meant to be sung as well as read, 
there a further obstacle, for the words had to be fashioned to 
the musical 

In like the Indian tongues which are agglutative 

in character, this adaptation, of text to music could be a knotty 
problem* It amid be as simple, as in the Cherokee tongue (which 
we later) or as intricate as in a language where 

ten or syllables were employed for a simple idea. Thus, 

John Eliot a word of thirty-nine syllables, and Experience 

an example of an Indian word of fifty-eight let- 



ters and twenty-two syllables." Another pioneer, Edward J. Peck, 
who labored among the Eskimos, delighted his audiences by un 
rolling a scroll two and a half yards long to illustrate a simple 
idea. 3 

In this general survey we are limiting ourselves to two as 
pects of this subject: first, schemes used to bring the hymns to the 
Indians, which of course applied to other religious instruction; 
second, a general survey of the hymn books with a more detailed 
report on certain examples. The earliest hymn books and hymns 
are in manuscript and few of them have survived. Printed ones 
came later and are fairly numerous but in many cases they are 
a blank page to the investigator unless he is familiar with the 
Indian tongues and the scheme used in printing them, for many 
give no clue either through English, French or other equivalents. 
The need of having one book for instruction and religious serv 
ices led to the printing of hymns as sections of prayer books, 
books of instruction, and to a limited extent, Indian primers. 

Printed hymn books with the Indian text below the music are 
a rarity. Expense and the difficulties in having them printed ac 
count for their small number. In any case, they were not absolute 
ly necessary since the Indians sang only the melody. The excellent 
Indian collection in the New York Public Library has only a few, 
perhaps a dozen. One of these (1845) has melodies by a Narra- 
gansett Indian, Thomas Commuck, harmonized by Thomas 
Hastings. English words are used and the tunes are appropriately 
named after Indian chiefs, Indian names of places and so forth. 4 
Today when one can journey over the vast territory of the 
United States and Canada with little if any trouble caused by 
difference of language, it is hard to think back to the colonial 
period when so many tribes, with so many different languages, 
roamed the territory. The average person is familiar with a few of 
these tribal names but as one gets closer to the subject he is con 
fronted with an overwhelming amount of literature relating to 
these and numerous tribes he never dreamed of. So many dif 
ferent languages meant more difficulties for the missionaries to 
overcome. Then t<x>, local differences and migrations resulted in 
dialects among the same tribe, These Indian languages were living 
languages which changed considerably, like any others, in the 
course of time. There were for instance two Cree dictionaries, a 
Plain Cree dictionary and a Wood Cree dictionary, John Eliot 
in a report that recounts his experience in a limited territory 
speaks of "every part of that country having Its own dialect dif- 



feting much from the other/' 5 In the nineteenth century an an 
cient Abnaki manuscript was found and compared with the dic 
tionary of Sebastian Rale, S. J. (Rasles) made years later. The 
investigator found that "Its striking difference from the language 
of the dictionary of Fr. Rale and any existing dialect, corrobor 
ates the opinion that the original Abnaki language is lost and at 
present we merely have dialects of it." 6 In time however, the 
missionaries were anxious to have the Indians learn English and 
many Indians desired it since it opened a wider field of literature. 

Nevertheless there were some basic likenesses in the various 
languages and ethnologists have broken them down into three 
large groups; the Algonquin, Iroquois and Sioux. These in turn 
are divided into several units in the Bibliographies of the United 
States Bureau of American Ethnology. The Algonquin was the 
largest of them. Originally, the Algonquin territory extended 
roughly from the Atlantic to the Mississippi River and from 
James Bay in Canada to the Carolinas. 7 If we gauge from these 
Bibliographies, the literature of the Algonquin languages is about 
twenty times as abundant as that of the Iroquois which seemingly 
is the next largest. 

As the tribes came closer together because of trade with 
the white man, there developed several trade languages, a com 
mon tongue or jargon, In the southern part of the United States, 
around the Gulf of Mexico, the so-called Mobile jargon was in 
common use. As the whites were interested only in trade and 
gave little attention to the advancement of these Indians, the 
Mobile jargon was never written down and today we know 
nothing beyond the fact that it once existed. The Chinook jar 
gon, of which more will be said later, originated in the far west, 
largely in Canada, gradually becoming a common language from 
Oregon to Alaska. Although the Indian tribes in this region pre 
served their individual languages, the Chinook jargon was a 
means of communication until the various languages could be 
studied and recorded. Naturally this common language was a 
special help to the missionaries 10 making contacts with the num 
erous tribes in this extensive territory. 8 

II EARLY METHODS OF TEACHING THE INDIANS 

Besides the difficulty posed by the lack of written language, 

Indian of the supernatural were on the plane of totemism 

and animism and new words had to be created or invented to 

supply lacking in their vocabulary. Likewise, tribal govern- 
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hyns formed" a part of these early ^ructions/ Slow as ^ the 
process was, it had the advantage of having the prayer lea ned 
and the hymns sung and passed from one group to another Pierre 
Biard S. Y an early missionary, in speaking of the Indians o 
New France, remarks that they had a good memory for material 
SirTgs, "But to learn by heart, there is the snag: there is no way 
to get into their skulls an ordered sequence of words "How. 
eve? they did learn tunes as well as words. Lota Spell from her 
study of the Jesuit Relations points out that at first Indian me k, 
dies were used for the hymns and after they had become familiar 
with the Christian words, European melodies were Deduced 

In the beginning the missionaries also made use of the crude 
means of communication found among the Indians themselves. 
These might better be called "aids to memory" for Jhey were a 
means of recalling what had already been learned They include 
the quipii, order of songs, the notched stick and the rebus. 

The Quipii, a scheme based on a knotted cord, is a very 
interesting one. It was used to convey a message made by a 
peculiar interweaving of various colored and knotted strings 
woven into a braidlike pattern. The diverse manner of tying the 
strings formed the record, the knots and the loops signifying det- 
inite ideas and their combination the connection of these ideas. 
The Jesuits in Peru used them to teach the Latin prayers, and 
we may conjecture that hymns were taught by the same means. 
On the other hand, Clark Wissler, the American ethnologist dis 
agrees with this theory and does not concede that the Qutpit were 
used to record any historic narrative or any mnemonic system. 1 - 

The Order Of Songs offered another means. These were 
pictures suggesting the subject of each hymn stanza, the order of 
pictures preserving the sequence of the stanzas. This antedated by 
centuries the "comic book" of today. 

The Notched Stick offered still another early device. The Jesuit 
missionary, de Smet, speaks of its use among the Kickapoo 
and the Potawatomi. He describes it as a stick about eight to ten 



Inches long and a half inch in breadth upon which arbitrary 
characters were graven. The Indians followed these as a guide for 
their prayers and hymns. Such likewise was the Wai am (red) 
Olum (marked or scored tally stick) found among the Delaware 
Indians and first brought to light by Constantine S. Rafenesque. 
These pktographs were founded on * 'gesture speech" which in 
the beginning was burned on the stick or bark and later painted 
in color, the color itself having a meaning. The Jesuit Relations 
of 1646 speak of the missionaries of Canada using such sticks to 
teach the Indians their prayers, and again, we might conjecture 
their hymns. 14 

Fourth in this group of mnemonics used by the early mis 
sionaries was the Rebus, sometimes referred to as a form of 
hieroglyphics or ideograms. We find some references to it in 
Mexico but more complete and comprehensive were the hierogly 
phics of the Micmacs, a group of Indians living in the Gaspe dis 
trict of Eastern Canada," 

To the surprise of many in a period when mnemonics such 
as the above were commonly used, a phonetic alphabet used in 
religious teaching was found among the Indians of Yucatan, at 
tributed to Diego de Lando, first Bishop of Yucatan, A book 
employing this alphabet, accidently discovered in 1863, was 
published in 1864. w 

Finally, the most important method of teaching the Indians 
to read, was the syllabary which must be considered in a separate 
section, 

A. The Syllabar/es While we find the Indian words 
printed with Roman letters in many hymn books, there was still 
another widely used scheme, the syllabary. In a syllabary arbitra 
ry signs are used for the sounds, a sign for each syllable, so that 
a wore! contains as many signs as there are syllables. The inven 
tion was a step forward for it obviated teaching the Indians 
English, French or other languages, a task that the missionaries 
found discouraging and impractical With the learning of a sim 
ple syllabary were ready to read without learning an alpha 
bet and out the syllables and words. The earliest 
of mentioned above, was invented by a Cherokee Indian, 
Scquoyah, for his tribe about 1820, 

More widely used with several variations was the Cree sylla 
bary by the Wesleyan Methodist minister, James Evans, 
in 1840. Three also will be spoken of but their scope was 



limited. These include the Tukudh syllabary o Archdeacon Mc 
Donald used in Alaska, the Dene syllabary o Adrian G. Morice, 
O.M.I., used in northwestern Canada, and that o Jotham Meek 
er used in the midwest. All of these will be explained more fully 
in their proper place. While not exactly a syllabary, there is 
still another interesting use of shorthand in British Columbia, 
the inspiration of Jean Marie Le Jeune, O.M.I. 

All the devotees of the syllabaries emphasize the ease with 
which they could be learned by the Indians. Instances are men 
tioned where they have been learned in a day or two. How many 
were really capable of such an accomplishment can not be de 
termined but it proves that the syllabaries made the chore of read 
ing a simpler problem. 

The possibility of errors in printed books for the Indians is 
obvious. The unfamiliar words, the stenographic signs of the 
Cree syllabary, pages of jumbled letters as they appear in the 
Cherokee and Meeker syllabaries, must have tried the patience 
of the typesetter and bedevilled the proofreader. In the final 
copy many errors were still found which led to confusion for 
the missionary and the Indian alike. Eugene Vetromiie, S. J., 
brings up this point in a series of four letters written to the Rev, 
J. M. Finotti, the originals of which are in the New York Public 
Library. He complains bitterly of the errors still found in galleys 
after the third proof. In another case the complaint arises be 
cause the books were printed in England under the supervision of 
one not sufficiently long in the mission field to acquire as thor 
ough a knowledge of the syllabary and the language as was 
needed for this delicate task." 

B. Overcoming Early Obstacles The learning of the In 
dian languages was not an easy task. Fr. Rile complained that 
he "had only savages for teachers/* Besides progress was impeded 
because the Indians, well aware of the "blackrobe's" Ignorance, 
were not beyond playing jokes on him. 1 " In Fr. Rale's case this 
necessitated many changes in his dictionary when he became cogni 
zant of the Indian trickery. Silas Rand, a missionary who was 
well versed in several languages, nearly gave up in despair but 
at a fortunate moment he found a sailor who knew the Micmac 
and French. 1 '* John Eliot luckily found an Indian who had picked 
up some English, yft Others like Isaac Jogues, S, J n learned much 
from the Indian children and James E. Peck used the same means 
to learu the Eskimo language/ 1 Later missionaries fortunate* 



for they were instructed or were able to avail themselves of 
what had been acquired by earlier missionaries. 

After the missionaries became acquainted with the various 
Indian languages, manuscript copies were made of dictionaries, 
grammars, as well as catechisms, Bibles, and the Book of Com 
mon Prayer. They were recopied and perfected by other mission 
aries as the languages became better known. To aid the neophytes 
in the missionary field, books for their use might be written or 
printed in Latin, French or English, languages familiar to them, 
with the Indian language or languages in the opposite columns or 
pages. Thus the missionary was aware of what he was teaching 
and the Indian could be taught in his own tongue. A manuscript 
of Francois X. Crespieul, S. J., had the instructions and prayers in 
Algonquin, Mohawk, Abnaki and Eskimo, on two opposite pages. 
John Eliot's A Christian Coventry Confession, and the Catechism 
were in Indian with a second column in English. Fr. Vetromile, in 
his Indian Good Book first gave the English followed by a repeti 
tion in Penobscot, Passamaquody, St. John and Micmac. At one 
place he informs us that "The rules of pronunciation and the Eng 
lish translation of the catechism are intended for the convenience 
of the missionaries. Therefore I have preferred to overlook the 
elegance of the English in order to give as faithfully as possible, 
the literal meaning of the Indian." 22 

As the languages were learned, the problem of committing 
them to writing offered a further difficulty. Charles Hicks, a 
Cherokee, when urged to translate the prayers into his language 
declared it impossible with English sounds and after much effort 
abandoned the project. Jacques Bruyas, S.J., wrote his dictionary 
in Latin and Mohawk with the meanings in French. In recording 
the Micmac, Fr. Vetromile stressed the advantage of the Latin 
since it was a dead language. He also, like several other com 
mentators on Indian languages, points out how closely the Indian 
languages resemble the ancient Hebrew. Adrian Monce, O.M.I, 
makes the same observation in regard to the Dene language In 
his Abnaki dictionary, Sebastian Rale used the French alphabet 
"with the letters pronounced like a Frenchman would. But he 
used additional signs for other sounds." 

These introductory remarks furnish a general survey ot the 
physical means developed by the missionaries to carry the message 
of Christianity to the Indians. As fascinating as they appear ir 
summarized form the details in relation to the hymn books are 
even more interesting. 



C. Hymns And Hymn Books It would be impossible to 
discuss all the numerous hymn books and their reprints. Many 
of those on which we would like to comment are printed only in 
Indian and are a blank page to the average reader. However, 
there are a sufficient number which give some clue to their 
equivalents in English and other languages, making possible some 
comparison with the hymnody of the white man. The historical 
background of those chosen is often of special interest and this 
will be referred to. In many of the books the hymn text is given 
in the Indian language with the tune indicated in a modern 
language. A majority of the Catholic hymnals are of this type. 
Hymns from Latin originals have the tune indicated in that lang 
uage but with others, the cantiques, many of which appear in 
most hymnals, the tune is not always named since they are large 
ly drawn from a common source. The Protestant hymn books in 
some cases parallel their European equivalents. One can also 
trace in these books the transition from psalmody to hymnody 
and the gradual introduction of the hymns of English hymn writ 
ers. Of course there were also many original hymns and some 
Gospel songs besides, but in the case of the former it was quite 
unlikely they would become popular save among the Indians for 
whom they were written. 

III. THE EAST 

In the following pages, for the sake of convenience, we are 
grouping the tribes in four divisions; those inhabiting the East, 

Midwest, West and Far North. 

A, Picture Writing There are only a few instances where 
picture writing developed to a high degree among the American 
Indians. One of the most notable is found among the Micmac 
tribes in Acadta (Nova Scotia) in eastern Canada, Gircstien Le 
Gercq, a Recollect, a member of a Franciscan Order, was re 
sponsible for the innovation. His efforts to teach the Indians to 
read the Roman letters was unsuccessful but in the second year of 
his mission he came upon the which led to the develop 

ment of pictographs: 

"I noticed some children making on birch bark 

with coat and then pointing to them at every word of the 
prayer which they pronounced, This made me think that by 
giving them sonic form which would aid their memory by 
fixed characters, I should advance more rapidly by 
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teaching on the plan of making them repeat over and over 
what was said.'' 

Once begun it was still an arduous task, for after making 
the first set of pictographs others had to be made by hand. The 
characters are arbitrary ones although a few are suggestive. For 
example, an equilateral triangle represents God, a star, heaven. 
He felt rewarded however, since the Indians preserved these 
pages, their Kignamotinoer or Kateguenne, as they called them, 
in little bark cases adorned with wampum beads and porcupine 
quills. 24 Abb* Pierre Simon Maillard who labored among the 
Micrnacs from 1735 to 1762 saw their value and made a collec 
tion of them. He was regarded as their originator as Fr. Le 
Clereq's connection with them had been forgotten. Abbe Mail- 
lard edited a catechism, prayer book and hymnal that was still in 
use in 1850 although no single person had a complete set. 

It was Fr. Charles Kauder, a German by birth, who came to 
America in 1844 and to the Gasp< in 1856 who was responsible 
for having the book printed. He learned the Micmac language, 
made a complete collection of the pictographs and requested a 
grant from the Leopold Verein, an Austrian mission society, to 
defray the cost of publication. The request was granted and to 
speed up the process he went to Europe in 1862 but it was 1866 
before the book was published. Needless to say this was no small 
task for it entailed in all the casting of 5703 pieces of type and an 
accurate setting of the pictographs, 20 

There were still disappointing days ahead for only half the 
copies ever reached the Canadian mission, the other half being 
lost in a shipwreck. Time took its toll and by 1900 the books were 
a rarity, About 1920 the Capuchin Fathers in charge of this mis 
sion decided to reprint the book and financial aid was obtained 
from their brethren in the United States, The new book undoubt 
edly entailed the casting of new type since the first set seeming 
ly was not sent to America, It appeared in 1921 at a cost of $2200 
although the first printing cost only $750, M 

A copy of Fr, Kauder*s book was sent to Longfellow after 

Its publication, the poet whose interest in Acadia is a household 

word. As far as the hymns were concerned ? they number about 

fifty in ail. Many of them were the Latin hymns for Vespers and 

are given by their Latin titles in the table of contents. The 

hymnal is divided into sections for Advent* Christmas, Lent, 

espers 
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B. Other Hymn Books Among The Micmac And Maine In 
dians The Micmacs comprise only one of the tribes that occupied 
Maine and the adjacent territory. We have already referred to 
Sebastian Rale's work among the Abnaki. He was already aware 
of the scheme of pictographs and we find some scattered among 
the pages of his writings. 27 Gabriel Druillettes, S. J., who preceded 
Fr. Rale, came into the Kennebec country in 1646 and established 
the mission which later grew into the town of Norridgewock 
where Fr, Rale was slain. Although we have no hymn book from 
his pen we mention him here not only for his remarkable knowl 
edge of Indian languages 28 but as an agent sent to the Puritans 
of New England to arrange a treaty. He was received with kind 
ness and was the guest of John Winslow 20 and at another time, 
of John Eliot. 30 

The Wesleyan Methodist minister, Silas Rand, was a figure 
of importance in this region. He was a fluent linguist, the author 
of a few hymns and above all, the Micmac dictionary. Fortunately 
at a despairing moment he met Joe Brooks, a widely travelled 
Frenchman brought up among the English, a man who had 
adopted the Indian way of life. With his help and that of other 
Indians he was able to compile his dictionary. Although he did 
not use the pictographs he was familiar with them and trans-i 
lated Fr. Kauder's book into Micmac and English and also made 
a shorthand copy. 31 Unfortunately these were never printed, 

In Fr. Vetromile's Indian Good Rook which went through 
several editions the hymns, largely from the liturgy, were in the 
Passamaquody tongue. His Prayer Song Book published in 1858 
is of special interest. 32 This is one of the exceptions to the use 
of the Indian vernacular in the liturgy, to which we will refer 
later. It contains a first section of some twenty pages explaining 
the theory of Gregorian Chant (English), He points to the love 
of the Indians for plainsong because of its pure melody. Harmony 
was found too complicated for them. In addition it contains a 
few hymns with melodies in a chant notation. The preface tells us 
that its purpose was to record several Indian melodies which 
were unwritten but preserved by tradition. 

One other missionary among the Abnaki deserves mention! 
the Rev, John Gheveras, later the first Bishop of Boston, and 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, France, He came to the AbnakI in 
1794 and found them assembled on Sunday to chant the Mass 
and Vespers without a priest present," He records the thrill of 
hearing the Royal Mass (chant) of Dumont resounding through 
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the forest. Later under his direction and sponsorship a hymn book 
was published in Boston in 1807. Another, with words only, the 
seventh in Catholic hymnal- Americana, dated 1811, is in the 
New York Public Library but not so recognized as the title page 
is incomplete. 1 * 4 

C The Indian Vernacular And Liturgical Music One 
of the most interesting sidelights upon the whole picture of 
Catholic Church music in America is found in eastern Canada. As 
is well-known, Latin is the official language in the Roman Rite 
for the liturgical services, such as Mass, Vespers and so forth. 
However by a special Indult the Indians of this region were 
granted the privilege of singing these liturgical services in their 
own tongue. The Rev. Clement J. McNaspy, SJ. has written a 
lengthy study of this exceptional privilege in connection with the 
history of the present mission of St. Francis Xavier at Caughna- 
waga near Montreal. He speaks of it as one limited to a small 
area and a few missions but two other books with chant melodies 
underlined with the words of the liturgy or liturgical hymns in 
the Indian language have been found. As these were some dis 
tance from the mission center this suggests a question yet to be 
fully answered. Besides, other hymn books with words only con 
tain the Latin hymns in Indian translation but these were not 
necessarily used for Vespers, yet they might have been. 

The privilege dates from 1668 when a mission for the Iro- 
<|uois was established at La Prairie, in the vicinity of Montreal. 
Possibly the most unusual feature of the whole subject is that the 
document authorising this use of the vernacular has not as yet 
been located. The search for the Indult, in spite of Fr. McNaspy's 
Inquiries in the Canadian archives and in Rome, has been unsuc 
cessful Consequently we know of its existence only through in 
disputable secondary sources. 

A mention of it appears in the Preface of a book of Gregor 
ian Quints and hymns prepared by Nicolas V. Burtin, O.M.I., 
in tht Indian tongue, the Iroquois with a Mohawk base. The 
Preface written in 1H7B refers to the book as the work of Francois 
Marctmx, O.M.I., edited by Fr. Burtin, The translation reads; 

Hymn Book Indian 
w, Vespers, Benediction and some hymns for the Church and 

home use 

These were obtained from St. Regis, Montreal 
Publishers; II Senecai et Fils, 1890 
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The free translation of the Preface reads in part: 

"Nevertheless the Church, like a tender Mother who 
knows how to conform to the weakness of a certain number 
of her children, has authorized, or at least tolerated in cer 
tain missions, above all among the savages, the use of the 
chant in the native language during the services; the Holy 
See has even authorized this practice by an Indult accorded 
to the missions of the savages in the New World. It was 
after this Indult and the consent of our Lords the Bishops 
that this usage of the chant in the native tongue was con 
served and preserved, particularly in the three villages of the 
Catholic faithful Iroquois in Canada. By means of this tol 
erance of the Church, the chant, for which these peoples have 
so much attraction and disposition, became like the comple 
ment to the sermon, the support of faith, the nourishment 
of piety among the savages. . ."' J5 

The Oka mission founded in the last quarter of the seven 
teenth century among the Montagnais has similar books, Oka or 
the Lake of the Two Mountains was in the vicinity of Montreal 
but there was another Montagnais mission up the St. Lawrence 
at Sillery and one on the Saguenay* at Tadoussac. From this we 
can see that the Montagnais as well as the Iroquois made use 
of the privilege. Books containing hymns for the Montagnais 
are numerous; one dates from 1830 and another dated 1890, the 
year of the publication of Fr. Burtin's book, also, contains Gre 
gorian Chant music. Unfortunately, no reference to tine Indult is 
made in its pages, 

We especially point out in the translation of the Indult 
that which seems to refer to the extension of the privilege to a 
wider area. While it speaks of the authorization by the Bishops 
for a restricted area it also mentions that "The Holy Set Ms 
even authorized this practice by an Indult accorded / the w/.r- 
sions of the savages of $h New World" Fr, Vetromile's Prayer 
Song Book used in Maine has been discussed. Another edited by 
M&Wric Provost for the Chippewa and used in the midwest in 
the lakes region has been found/ 111 Neither must we overlook others 
used for singing, with the Latin hymns in the Indian tongues. 
The whole problem will bear further investigation. 

Fr. Burtin's book has since been superseded by one based on 
the chants of the now official Vatican Edition cif mm, at present 
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the only edition of chant permitted in the Roman Rite. The 
new book with the Indian text for the Caughnawaga mission is 
in the course of preparation by Conrad Hauser, S. J., who is well 
versed in the language, 

It is of interest that what is generally regarded as the first 
American Christmas Carol, "J esous Ahatonhia," written in the 
Huron language (1641?) is the work of the missionary Jean de 
Brebeuf, SJ. (1593-1649). It was later given a French transla 
tion. The English rendition by Middleton is not authentic. A new 
translation from the Huron has recently appeared with the 
original French Noel. 37 

Among the few printed hymn books with music we men 
tion three in common use in connection with the Indult Two 
of these were from the Montagnais and one from the Iroquois. 
All of these contain Gregorian Chants with the Indian words un 
derlining the music of the Mass, Vesper hymns, and a few motets. 
The cantiques Appear in the more common form, a heading giv 
ing the name of the tune. In many cases one can see from follow 
ing the divisions of the liturgical year, the proper tunes as well as 
the name of the cantique. The earliest of these collections, 1847, 
mentions the name or Fr. Flavin Durocher as editor and is lim 
ited to the essential needs of Mass Chants and hymns. 38 

Another dated 1866, with Fr. Louis-Marie Lebret as editor 
is called Recueil 4e Prieres et de Cantiques (Nina aiame masin- 
ttigctn). * .for the use of the Indians of the Lake of the Two Moun 
tains and Fort William in the Algonquin-Nips sing dialect, 39 It 
contains 42 pages of hymns, about 170 hymns in all, in addition to 
some 13 Vesper hymns in Latin, appearing in an earlier section. 
A similiar book published for the same mission in 1854, probably 
translated by the Rev, J. C. Mathevet, was less extensive. These 
two books, exemplifying the basic examples, were divided into 
hymns for the seasons of the Church year, the Eucharist, the Bless 
ed Virgin* and the Saints* Jean-Andr^ Cuoq's book of 1865, a 
"paroissien" for the Seven Nations is a similar compilation but 
the cantiques (without music) are in Algonquin and Iroquois and 
are given in separate indices. 4 " Still another book, with music, 
mentioned above as appearing in 1890, the same year as that of Fr. 
Burtin's boc>k, unforhmtely does not contain the valuable Preface, 
It is described as "in Mohawk, Iroquois with a Mohawk base/' 
The liturgical Hymns in the vernacular are all listed in the index 
with Latin titles, 
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The Protestant mission at Caughnawaga used a nicely mime 
ographed hymnal o forty pages (1938) which contained a mix 
ture of some fine hymns and common Gospel hymns. A unique 
hymn is "Kora Kowa" (The Great King) described as an old 
tribal hymn revived by Rev. Thomas Whitbean of the mission. 
The old tribal melody to which it was sung is unfortunately not 
included. 41 

D. The Cherokee Syllabary The Cherokee tribe lived in a terri 
tory bounded by what is now, roughly speaking, Kentucky, north 
ern Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina. The Moravian Breth 
ren after a discouraging period abandoned the mission and were 

followed by the Congregationalists, Presbyterians and Baptists. 
However, the Moravians' first convert, the Indian, Charles Hicks, 
prominent in the later history of the tribe, declared it impossible 
to transcribe the language with the sounds of the English alphabet 

and abandoned the attempt after his first efforts. The inven 
tion of the Cherokee syllabary is a story that would delight any 
newspaper reporter for its inventor was an uneducated Indian, Se- 

quoyah (1770-1842), sometimes called the American Cadmus. He 
was a half-breed, the son of a Dutch trader, hence his family 
name of George Gist or Guess. 42 

Sequoyah was intrigued by the writing of the white man 
which made it possible for others at a distance to learn the mes 
sage by simply deciphering the writing. He was determined to 
find a scheme to make this possible for his people, Lameness kept 
him from participation in the chase and the ordinary activities of 
youths of his own age, but his affliction proved to be a factor in 
his success. An English speller that he came by was forever a 
mystery to him but it served indirectly in organising his syllabary. 
He began by studying the sounds of the Cherokee and and record- 
in tj the different words by ideograms of his own design, After he 
had collected several thousand of them he himself forgot what 
they meant. The work was looked u{xm as and he was 

regarded as a foot by the members of his tribe* Nevertheless it 
was not a total loss for it made htm more sensitive to the sounds 
of his language, It was not before he rcali/.t'd that many 

sounds were repeated and this the of the dif 

ferent* syllabic sounds, 

Ar this he hail reduced the to 201) hut realized 

the of a more exact recording. With the aid of his 

ter he finally reduced them to H2. If is that in a later 

day others more skilled Secjuoyah to acid only three 



others. For a means of identifying these sounds he turned to 
his English speller and since there were not sufficient letters for 
the 83 sounds (the added "s" made 83) he turned them in vari 
ous directions and added a few others. 43 

He had to convince the Cherokee Council that this was the 
long looked-for scheme. A series of tests were organized but the 
one that turned the tide was the reading of several letters, written 
in the syllabary, by a group of Indians in a distant village. The 
Council was convinced and in a short time Sequoyah became an 
honored man. His syllabary was recognized by the whites and 
missionaries as well. The years of trial and error from 1809 to 
1821 were at last crowned by success. 

The American Mission Society saw the possibilities of the 
new syllabary and through the efforts of Dr. Samuel A. Worces 
ter, type was cast in the Cherokee syllabic characters by Messrs. 
Baker and Green of Boston. Bibles, prayer books and hymn 
books with words only as well as a hymn book with music were 
printed with these signs. It was Dr. Worcester who established 
the press in the Cherokee country and the first book printed with 
these characters is thought to have been a hymn book of fifty pages 
by Elias Boudinot and Samuel A. Worcester, 1829. 44 The Chero 
kee Phoenix, a newspaper, was started in 1829, and two others of 
less importance, the Advocate and the Messenger were published 
in 1844, all in Cherokee characters. 

In 1821 Sequoyah was awarded a silver medal "for his in 
genuity in the invention of the Cherokee Alphabet/' and a pen 
sion was also awarded him, In 1911 a statue of Sequoyah was 
ordered by the Oklahoma legislature for the Hall of Statuary 
in the Capitol at Washington, where it was unveiled in 1917. 

The most interesting of the Cherokee hymn books published 
by Worcester and the Indian Boudinot appeared in 1846 short 
ly after the death of Worcester, Its title, The Cherokee Singing 
Bonk, not identify it as a hymn book nor are the names of 

Worcester or Boudinot mentioned It opens with an Introductory 
section, a singing instructor in the elements of music in the Cher 
okee symbols. The remainder of the book is devoted to hymns 
in four parts on four staves, with the melody in the tenor. We 
find such common tunes as ARLINGTON, ATWOOD, BANGOR, 

BOYL&nrON, BURFORD, DUKE ST., DUNDEE, FEDERAL ST,, GERMAN 

HYMN, HAMBURG, HARMON, LYONS, MBNDON, NAOMI, MISSION- 
ARY HYMN, NURIiMBURG, OLIVET, PORTUGUESE HYMN, ST. MI- 
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CHAEL, ST. THOMAS, SILVER ST., TALUS, UXBRIDGE, WAREHAM, 

WATCHMAN, YARMOUTH and others. The fact that the book was 
published in Boston indirectly explains the appearance of several 
tunes by Lowell Mason. 45 

IV. THE MIDWEST 

A. The Cree Syllabary The Cree Indians are one of the largest 
branches of the Algonquin group. They occupied a large part 
of midwestern Canada in the modern provinces of Athabasca, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The inventor of this wide 
ly used syllabary was the Wesleyan Methodist missionary, James 
Evans. He was born in England in 1801 and arrived in north 
western Canada in 1825. In 1830 he was among the Chippewas 
where with a few other missionaries he prepared a uniform spell- 
ling book of the Chippewa language. In 1837 he went to New 
York to prepare books for publication in the Chippewa tongue. 
In a letter to his wife from New York he says, "The spell 
ing book has cost $151,00, the hymns $554.91 and the music 
$1,000." A letter of July 4 y 1837, the day he left New York 
for the West tells his wife, "I have nine large boxes of books, 
seventeen boxes of sterotype plates of music/* 

Evans went to Norway House at Rossvillc in the Hudson 
Bay region in 1840, The Cree Indians in this region were forced 
to go deep in the woods for food and furs, and only for short 
periods, and generally in small groups were they available for 
instruction when they came to trade at the post. Bvaas sought a 
solution, a simple way for the Indians to read so that they might 
have some religious contacts even though far away from the 
mission. 

After about a year's study Evans felt that the principal 
sounds of the Cree language could be reduced to thirty*six and 
these with some variations and a few affixes could the 

whole language. After a period of revision he arranged 
sounds systematically and since he was familiar with shorthand, 
he composed a series of arbitrary to represent them/ 6 

His first type was from birch wood, his paper from thin 

sheets of btrk, and his ink, from mixed with fish 

oil 4t His request for the introduction of a 
not granted by the Hudson Bay Company they thought it 

might produce reading matter prejudicial to their Later 

the request was approved on condition that only of a re 

ligious nature be printed. m a crude set of 
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type from bullets and the lead sheets that lined the tea chests im 
ported from the East. 

The course of trial and error is fortunately recorded in de 
tail in his well-kept journals. On September 30, 1840, he records, 
"1 cut type in lead of two characters, and I took moulds in clay, 
chalk, putty and sand, and I tried some fruitless experiments/' 49 
By October some progress was made and on the 13th his entry 
reads, "I cast a plate of hardened lead, polished it and commenced 
cutting the Cree alphabet, making a sort of sterotyped plate." On 
the 15th he adds, "Last night I finished the alphabet plate and 
today a few sheets." 

The diary entry for November llth records, "My type an 
swers well. The hymn beginning 'Jksus my all to heaven is gone/ 
is in press.' 1 A few days later, November 17th, he struck off fif 
ty copies of the same hymn and also "Behold the Savior of Man 
kind," On December 3rd he printed "Blow ye Trumpets Blow," 
and notes "the Indian children sing these well and several read 
with some fluency." Evans* syllabary was soon widely adapted 
to other Indian languages and books for the use of the mission 
aries using these signs later appeared in Chippewa, Sauteux, 
Moose, Mooseonee, Eskimo and Chippewayan. Some of these 
Cree syllabaries differed in the number of characters used and a 
few symbols were changed, 80 

William Mason, a missionary associated with Evans went 
to England to have type cast for the syllabary and to print the 
books prepared for the Indians. The Wesleyan Missionary So 
ciety in London agreed to sponsor the project and a good hand 
press with type and a quantity of ink was sent to Evans for his 
own use/ 1 Meanwhile Mason carried on the printing in Lon 
don with the British and Foreign Mission Society and through 
some confusion Mason for a time was looked upon as the in 
ventor. That was righted and later Evans, broken in health, re 
turnee! to England where he spent his last days lecturing and 
In the honors duly accorded him. His invention has 
been a 'boon to both Protestant and Catholic groups, and his name 
will ever a leading one in the work of improving the 

of the Indian. 

the Cree syllabary was used for many different tribes, 

Is a number of hymn books found in this category, 

was by the Indians, Peter Jones, George Henry, and 

others, in and in correcting the books. Jean Eoss Hunt- 
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er was another who translated many hymns using the Cree sylla 
bary. Without a knowledge of the language and the syllabary 
these books are meaningless to the casual reader since only 
Cree symbols are used. Fortunately Orrin German's Methodist 
Hymns, Toronto Mission Rooms, (1885), uses Roman letters and 
gives the hymns as translated by those already mentioned. The 
Blackfoot tribe was also familiar with the Cree syllabary and a 
hymn book edited by Rev. H. W. Stocken for the Calgary mis 
sion (190-) containing thirty-eight hymns bears a close resem 
blance to our modern hymnals in its organization. 02 

The Catholic books follow a pattern already referred to sev 
eral times: Latin hymns and the cantiques with the designated 
airs. That of Albert Lacombe, O. M. L, and Jean B. Thibault, 
O. M. I., are representative. In the latter the cantiques occupy 
pages 73 to 180. 5S 

B. The Meeker Syllabary Jotham Meeker (1804-1850), a Bap 
tist missionary who learned the printing trade in his teens is re 
puted to have brought the first printing press to Kansas. He la 
bored among several Indian tribes in the Indian Territory. In 
1832 he was at Sault St. Marie among the Chippewas where he 
arranged his first syllabary on a new principle. In this system 
the characters of the syllabary are divided into two groups in 
which "some of the characters indicate sounds, others merely show 
the position of the organs of speech/ 1 As the Indian languages 
with which he was familiar revealed many likenesses he adapted 
his syllabary for several of them. For practical reasons he used 
Roman letters which were at hand in the printing office rather 
than arbitrary characters. To the original, the Chippewa, he latei 
added the Delaware, Potawatomi, Shawanoe, Ottawa, Otoe and 
Choctaw languages, 54 

Meeker*s diary gives a number of entries relating to the print 
ing of these syllabaries and the hymns. Within a week after he 
had composed his first syllabary, he records the translation of 

some hymns from Ottawa into Chippewa. It was not thought 
practical enough as a system by the Methodist, Presbyterian or his 

own Baptist group. As a result the system had only a limited 
use and the books were printed in small editions, Nevertheless it 
deserves mention in this survey. Ill health prevented Meeker 
from continuing and the printing was taken over by JL G* Pratt 
after 1836. Meeker retired to Ottawa, Kansas, where he died 
in 1850. 
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V. THE WEST 

A. Mexican and Calif ornian Missions The earliest missionary ac 
tivity in the far West was in Mexico. Here we have limited our 
selves to a brief survey of early hymn singing as taught by the 
Spanish Franciscans. Fray Bernardino de Shagun (1500-1590) 
came to New Spain in 1529. After learning Nahutal, the language 
of the Aztecs, he compiled the Psalmodia Christiana published in 
Mexico City in 1583. These were hymns, not psalms, written some 
twenty-five years before they were published, sung to Indian melo 
dies which unfortunately were not recorded. Fray Martin de Val 
encia in a letter to the Emperor dated 1532 speaks of the musical 
training of the children and the singing of the canonical hours. 55 
A similar reference is made to the singing of Matins, Vespers, 
and Compline (of which hymns are an integral part) in Texas in 
1630, " 

The mission system which obligated the Indans to live within 
the mission where their daily lives were divided into periods of 
work and prayer and recreation, was the basis of progress in their 
education. At some missions it was customary to sing a hymn on 
awakening. At St. Juan Capistrano, the hymn was "Now Breaks 
the glowing orb of day/' (Ye viene et alba) . At Santa Clara they 
assembled in the church square to sing. The doctrina or cate 
chism was repeated twice daily by rote and the hymns were 
learned in the same manner. In the morning it was recited in 
Spanish and in the evening in the Indian language* Padre Felipe 
Arroya de la Custa (1807-1840) of San Juan Baptista mission 
composed hymns in the Mutsun language as well as music for 
the Mass, and mission melodies. Four hymns were in common 
use: the Morning Hymn "El cantico del Alba;' 1 the famous "Alab- 
ado* 1 or song of divine praise, the "Salve Regina," and the "Adoro 
te Sancta Cruz/* 

The missions were fortunate in having a number of fine mu 
sicians among the friars. At first congregational singing pre 
vailed but in time formal choirs were organized. Orchestras were 
developed which served for the accompaniment of the choir and 
for purposes. Two of these musicians are outstand 

ing, Narciso Duran and Padre Estavan Tapis, The latter 

the inventor of a system of colored notation by which three 

or four voices could be placed on the same staff. The colors dif- 

mission to mission. Padre Duran for instance used 

while outlined in red for the first voice, white notes out- 

in for the second* a solid red note for the tenor and 
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a solid black note for the bass. In this manner polyphonic set 
tings of the hymns were sung. 

B. Oregon Territory and British Columbia: The Chinook Jargon 
The establishment of Astoria in 1811 at the mouth of the Co 
lumbia River and of Vancouver attracted a number of French Can 
adians to the northwest. Since the fur trade was their object 
they gradually developed a trade language in which French and 
English words were combined with Indian words. It came to be 
known as Chinook jargon, already mentioned, and in a general 
way was a common tongue from Oregon to Alaska. It never 
possessed more than five or six hundred words, some of which 
became dormant or obsolete with the passage of time 8? Gabriel 
Franchere, a member of the original party that set sail for As 
toria by way of Cape Horn, made a list of thirty-three words, thir 
teen numerals and some phrases. This was published in 1820. M 

As the number of French Canadians grew, the Pacific Fur 
Company and the Hudson Bay Company, anxious to keep the 
Canadians in the west, sought missionaries for them, A Protest 
ant mission had already been established by the time the Catho 
lic missionaries were invited to come. In 1834 the Methodists led 
by Rev. Jason Lee established themselves in the Willamette Riv 
er Valley and Marcus Whitman and Rev. H. W. Spaulding came 
a few years later, B0 In 1838 two Catholic Missionaries arrived, 
Norbert Blanchet (1793-1883), later Archbishop of Oregon Ter 
ritory (Oregon City) and Modest Demers (1804-1871), later 
Bishop of Vancouver. They opened missions at Cowlitz and la 
ter on the Willamette, 

The Chinook jargon was a godsend to the missionaries as 
we have noted, for it enabled them to reach the various tribes of 
the region with a common language until the native languages 
could be learned and recorded. The approach to the Canadians 
was easy and Fr Demers soon had them singing the first stanzas 
of fifty hymns in French. 

These hymns were sung alternately by choirs of men and 
women after the first stanza. Within a month he had learned 
the jargon well enough to teach the Indians their prayers and a 
few hymns in their language. m Today, even among the Indians, 
the jargon is almost unknown. 

A prayer book published in 1871 which existed in manu 
script for some years summarizes the work of Frs. Blanchet and 
Demors In these first decades. It is the Chinook (Jargfm) Dic 
tionary, Catechism* ami hymns, Computed 1838-9 by thv 
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Rev. L(ouis) N(apoleon) St. Onge, missionary among the Yak- 
amas and other Indian tribes, 1871. The hymns were printed 
without music, the tunes being indicated at the beginning. 

Myron Eels (1843-1907), the son of Gushing E. Eells the 
founder of Whitman College (1859), edited the Hymns m the 
Chinook Jargon Language of which a second edition appeared in 
1889. 01 it is worth noting the difficulties they had to 
contend with in adopting the jargon to the tunes. The Preface 
mentions that a large portion of the words of two syllables have 
their accent on the second syllable "which renders it almost impos 
sible to compose hymns in common or short meters." The tunes 
mentioned are of the Gospel Song type with jargon and English 
on opposite pages. We give the first five as illustrative: 

JOHN BROWN ( <f Jesus came from heaven") 
JESUS LOVES ME ("Always Jesus is very strong") 
COME TO JKSUS ("Come here (church) today") Sunday 
BLOWING BILLOWS (Formerly I loved wiskey") 
ABC (If we drink wiskey") 

C The Shorthand Indians Jean Marie Raphael Le Jeune, O.M.I., 
inspired an exceptional project which employed shorthand for the 
religious instruction of the Indians of British Columbia. He 
came to Canada in 1877 and set out for the Northwest shortly 
afterwards* Like other missionaries he went through the dis 
couraging period of trying to teach the Indians to read with Eng 
lish letters. In deciding on the use of a syllabary, he turned to 
shorthand with which he was familiar. Shorthand had a dis 
tinct advantage over the other syllabaries (such as the Cree which 
resembled it) for once learned the Indians could read and write 
in any language even if they did not understand its meaning. 
His first publications were shorthand transcriptions in Chinook 
Jargon, but later ones even included Latin for church services. w 

In 1886 he published a practical vocabulary of the Jargon 
arid in 1892 republished it in shorthand using the Duployan sys 
tem he had learned as a boy. In a bcx>k of instructions for the In 
dians, the Dttployatt Phfrnographia, he suggests the learning of 

and his initial divides the symbols into three sec 

tions; I. Simple, for Chinook, II. Complete, for English, III. Num 
erals, In an opposite column he says "This system of shorthand 
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was first published in France by the Duploye Brothers, in 1867. 
It was first taught to the Indians of British Columbia, at Cold- 
water, in the fall of 1890/' A crippled Indian boy, Charles Alexis 
Mayoos, was his first pupil who, with his companions, became 
interested in the "talking language" which gradually came to be 
known in the neighboring Indian villages. 

In 1891 Le Jeune began the publication of a "newspaper" 
as a means of teaching his people shorthand, with religious in 
struction. The Kamloops Wawa, mimeographed at first, ap 
peared in 1891; in 1894 it was printed by a photo-engraving pro 
cess, and continued until 1905. Although the hymns were print 
ed in Chinook Jargon it was deemed necessary in time to have 
manuals containing the prayers, hymns and so forth, in the var 
ious Indian languages of the region. In 1896 such books, in short 
hand, were published in Chinook, Sushwap, Swamish, Sheshel and 
Slayamen languages, and the following year in Thompson, Lil- 
looet, Stale and Okanagan. 6S 

From the pages of the Wawa (talk) a Latin manual was as 
sembled giving hymns and music for the Mass, all in Gregorian 
Chant notation with the text underlined in shorthand. A Vade 
Mecum published in 1902 in shorthand includes the Vesper hymns 
as well as numerous others and was actually a missal for the laity 
comparable to the better ones published today. e4 

As an illustration of the participation of the Indians in the 
liturgical services of Holy Week we cull this item from the Wawa 
in 1895. As early as dawn on Palm Sunday up to 400 Indians had 
already assembled for the services and they were joined by about 
100 others in the course of the week. "With such numbers/' we 
read, "most of whom could join in the chanting of the Gloria, 
Credo, etc. and the responses at High Mass and the Litany, it 
was most impressive." w 

D. The DSne Syllabary The D6ae tribes consist of the Chilicot- 

ins, Sabines, Sekanais and Carriers, In 1881 Adrian Gabriel Mo- 
rice, O,MJ, (1859-1938), before he was ordained labored at St. 
Mary $ mission among the Chilicotins. Here he took charge of 

the music and succeeded in organizing a fine band and a choir, 
As the mission was without an organ he took the band to the 

towns and the mining camps and collected sufficient money to pay 
for the much hoped-for-organ.* 14 After his ordination he was sent 
again to work among the Chilicotins (1874) and shortly after 
wards among the Carrier Indians at Stuart Lake, It was here in 
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1885 that he organized his Dene syllabary. The Dene syllabary 
had characters designed to overcome the defects of the Evans syl 
labary which he criticized specifically as follows: "In a set of 
signs the vocal value of which depends upon the direction of its 
general strokes, it is a real drawback to have some turned, for in 
stance to the right, others to the left, etc. while expressing the 
same sound." Besides improving on the former systems, the 
Den< syllabary possessed the needed characters for added sounds 
peculiar to the Dene language. 

Type for the syllabary was obtained at great expense and 
cast by the Dominion Type Foundry in Montreal. From the pro 
ceeds of his first book, Au Pays de L'Ours Noir, he bought a 
large printing press and printed his first book in the new syllabary 
for the Carrier Indians. This contained the prayers, a catechism 
and eighty hymns, in all 328 pages. (}r 

In 1903-4 he found it necessary to leave his post to consult 
a doctor in a distant city. Bad health prevented his return so 
his press, type, books and manuscripts were sent to him. Because 
they were poorly packed, the precious type was strewn along the 
wilderness (Caribou) road and the press broken. Undaunted he 
tried to remedy the loss by turning out a new book using Roman 
type but even these hundred copies disappeared mysteriously. 
Thus the syllabary became a matter of history and the first book 
printed in the Dene syllabary could never be replaced. 

VI. THE-; FAR NORTH; THIS ESKIMOS 

Eskimo (Ilxcommintjuois), a name given them by Pierre 

Biard, the Jesuit missionary, in 1611, has ever since been associ 
ated with this people. The earliest mission dated from the per 
iod of Eric the Red but later ones were established in Greenland 
and Labrador, the Hudson Bay region and Alaska. A small group 
led by the missionary, Huns Egede, landed in Greenland in 1721 
and in 1756 Luther's Catechism was published in the Eskimo 
tongue. About 90 pages were given to hymns. Jasper Broderson 
complied a new collection of hymns and used the small print 
ing he brought from Europe to strike off a few copies until 
a larger printing could be obtained from Germany, Another 
book edited by Knutl appeared in 1838 and provided 380 pages 
of hymns in the German Lutheran tradition. 

The Methodist minister Edward J. Peck, already mentioned, 
who established a mission on the east shore of Hudson Bay, 
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adapted the Evans syllabary for use among the Eskimos. The 
first book printed with this syllabary was made up of some sec 
tions of the Scriptures but in 1881 the Book of Common Prayer, 
likewise in syllabic characters, was published with a few pages, 
(5-22), devoted to hymns. 

The Russians entered the Alaskan mission field in 1794 and 
centered their efforts in the Aleutian Islands. Books were print 
ed in the Cyrlllac or Russian characters of the Greek Orthodox 
liturgy but no hymns are mentioned. Protestant groups of several 
denominations appeared after 1880. 

Archdeacon Robert McDonald, whose mission was close to 
the Arctic circle, was the originator of a syllabary suggested by the 
Cree syllabary which emloyed syllables spelled out in Roman 
letters. In this scheme there were 400-500 syllables the basis for 
books in the Tukudh language 68 (1885). 

The Jesuits entered the Alaskan mission field in 1886, Francis 
Barnum, S.J., the author of the standard Eskimo grammar and 
dictionary, speaks of congregational singing. 00 Msgr. Ars&ne Louis 
Eugene Turquetil, who labored among the Eskimos of upper Hud 
son Bay, adapted a syllabary for the Eskimos which was based 
on a Montagnais syllabary, a descendant of the Gree syllabary. 
One aspect of his effort has a modern touch. In 1919 an order 
was received in New York by the old Hammond Typewriter 
Company, who specialized in fonts for foreign languages, for 
a set of characters for his newly devised syllabary. From this 
was typed the stencils of a VaJe Mec/tm for the Eskimos. Later, 
in 1934, this Vade Mecum of 156 pages was printed in France. 70 
A number of hymns were included. 

A contemporary report is found in a book of Paul O'Connor, 
SJ, He speaks of the singing of hymns in Innuit and English and 

records an item that will surely effect the trend of Catholic 
hymnody in the Alaskan missions. He reports that the old Italian 
and French missionaries had translated the best hymns of the 
Christian Brothers Hymnal (The Catholic Youth's Hymnal, un 
doubtedly) into decasyllabic Eskimo, He further adds that Fr. 
Lonneux's duplication of an entire Eskimo hymnal will become 
the standard in the lower Yukon. n 
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VII CONCLUSION 

These pages have emphasized some of the schemes devised 
to lighten the hardships in the Christianizing of the American 
Indian. Unfortunately this knowledge is not too widespread and 
it is hoped that this survey may be the means of interesting others 
in a more detailed study of some of the data mentioned. For 
tunately a large number of sources are still available although 
many of them are in an advanced stage of decay. To condense 
this study to the limits of these pages has necessitated the omission 
of interesting sidelights that would have enlivened many bare 
and simple statements of fact. 

Those interested in writing the history of the church music 
in America generally condense this era to a few pages or para 
graphs if they choose to mention it at all. How unjust this 
omission is, can be partially gauged from the above. It seems a 
strange paradox, but the Indians in many missions were doing 
much more congregational singing and in some cases using finer 
hymns than their white brethren at a similar time. All too often 
it was the white man who ruined the good influence of the 
missionaries. 

Let us not think of the Indian languages as a crude means of 

expression. Silas Rand who was versed in several languages 
speaks of the Micmac as his preference among all the languages 

he knew, Another missionary, Eugene Vetromile, S. J,, whose 
work has been described in the above pages, observes that the 
formula for Baptism in Micmac is to his knowledge its most 
beautiful expression, and he urged the keeping of this formula 

in the prayer books, 

Hymn singing stands as a part of the keystone in the arch 

through which passed the procession of heroes that brought the 
light of Christianity to America, Through singing they prayed 

and praised. In time the wilderness added its small but increas 
ingly eloquent voice and the acclaim of Christ the King spread 
through the land. 
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LOUIS R BENSON, HYMNOLOGIST 

THE HYMNODY of the Christian Church is immeasurably 
indebted to a small group of men and women who in other 
wise not strikingly eventful lives made the enrichment of the 
church's praise through song the main business of their days. 
In this company were Isaac Watts, who lived for thirty-six years, 
a semi-invalid, in the home of Sir Thomas Abney in Hertford 
shire; John Mason Neale, whose wardenship of Sackville College 
left him free to devote most of his time to his studies of the Greek 
and Latin hymns; John Julian, Vicar of Wincobank, who assem 
bled a group of scholars to prepare the invaluable Dictionary of 
Hymnology; the Borthwick sisters, Jane and Sarah (Mrs. Find- 
later), daughters of a Scottish barrister, whose research embodied 
in Hymns from the Land of Luther did so much to introduce 
German hymns to the English-speaking world. In this company 
belongs Dr. Louis FitzGerald Benson, whom Dr. Henry van Dyke 
characterized as "the foremost hymnologist that America has 
produced/' adding that "it would be hard to find anywhere in this 
field his equal in breadth of learning, soundness of judgment, and 
fineness of taste." 1 

The facts of Dr. Benson's life can be briefly stated. Born in 
Philadelphia in 1855, he was the son of an active Christian lay 
man, Gustavus S. Benson, who after a successful business life 
devoted his latter years entirely to the service of his church and 
community* The father was a Trustee of Princeton Theological 
Seminary and of the Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work, and was active in the Pennsylvania Bible 
Society and in the service of students at Girard College. Louis 
Benson graduated from the College Department of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania at the age of nineteen, already imbued 
with the love of the classics, a love which became a lifelong 
devotion. He entered the Law School of the same University 
from which he graduated in 1877* For seven years he practiced 
law, but to be a lawyer was not his vocation* He abandoned his 
legal practice to enter Princeton Theological Seminary, graduating 
in 1887. Then came six useful years in the pastorate as minister 
of the Presbyterian Church of The Redeemer in Germantown. 
Christian scholarship-^ however, was his metier and the study of 
the churches treasury of hymns his particular field of interest and 
labor. After his comparatively brief pastorate, he carried on his 
ministry in his study, from which issued forth the result of his 



painstaking labors, in books and articles which he wrote, hymn 
books which he edited, and lectures which he delivered. He died 
at his home in Philadelphia on October 10, 1930, at the age of 76. 
He measured life not by titles and positions, but by the service he 
could render in his chosen field, and the record of that service 
is impressive. Henry Wilder Foote, in his Three Centuries of 
American Hymnody, comments: "For forty years he rendered 
distinguished service to his denomination, and to all students 
of hymnology. . . . No other American author of the twentieth 
century has made any contribution to our knowledge of hymnody 
comparable to Dr. Benson's, and only two or three have written 
as many hymns of fine quality." 2 

In considering the work of a man whose activity, while 
centering in his study, had a variety of aspects, it is inevitable 
that one should ask in which field he made his greatest contri 
bution. Was it as a scholar in the realm of hymnology, as a 
lecturer, an editor of hymn-books, as liturgist, or as poet and 
writer of hymns ? It is probably too soon to answer that question. 
It may be that at some future time some one of Dr. Benson's 
hymns will grow in popular favor to become one of the universally 
known and loved expressions of the church's praise. That can 
hardly be said yet to have taken place, widely used as some of 
the Benson hymns are. The role in which he is pre-eminent 
among his countrymen is as scholar and writer in the field of 
hymnology. It may well be that none of his contributions to the 
church's life will ever be regarded as greater than that which he 
rendered in adding to the church's knowledge of its hymns, in 
helping to set higher standards and to improve popular taste in 
the choice of hymns, and in making the church aware of its price 
less treasure in^the hymn book as a record of church history, of 
Christian doctrine, and as a book of devotion. 

Dr. Benson was a scholar by nature, inclination, and gifts. 

In the Memorial Address to which reference has been made, 
Dr. van Dyke said: 'The Christian Church needs many different 
kinds of men in her service: fishermen like 5t Peter, physicians 
like St. Luke, poets like St. John, men of learning like St. Paul 
It was to this last class that our beloved friend, Dr. Louis p. 
Benson, belonged Through his natural gifts, learned acquire 
ments, and strong inclinations, the special type of his vocation 
in the ministry of Christ became clear to him. He gave himself 
without reserve to the task of elevating, ordering, and beautifying 
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the service of song in the church in which he was born and to 
which he was loyally devoted." 3 

As Dr. van Dyke indicated. Dr. Benson's scholarship had a 
practical purpose. "The motive that runs through the book like 
a recurrent refrain/' Dr. Benson himself wrote in the preface to 
his lectures on The Hymnody of the Christian Church, "is that 
the hymn belongs among the things of the spirit, and that 
hymnody is essentially a spiritual function. . . . Nevertheless its 
congregational expression needs guidance and a thoughtful order 
ing as much now as at Corinth in the days of St. Paul Most of all 
it needs the inspiration which can only be imparted to preoccupied 
hearts by a pastor who cherishes it as among the best of God's 
gifts, and understands it because he has learned the lessons of its 
chequered history, has measured its resources and traced the 
different lines of its ministry; and who is resolute to cultivate the 
spirit of song among his people. It is the special purpose of this 
book to furnish the materials for that better understanding of 
Christian Hymnody as a preparation for getting the most we 
can out of it in life and worship." 4 It might be said that this was 
the motive behind all his labors and the special purpose of all 
the meticulous scholarship with which he searched the records 
of Christian Hymnody. 

A book-lover to whom collecting rare and useful books was 
both a delight and a mission, he was indefatigable in the gathering 
together of volumes on hymnology. His private library of 9,000 
volumes is one of the world's great collections of hymnological 
literature and probably the greatest in this country. Studying 
the catalogues of second-hand dealers, visiting the second-hand 
bookstores wherever and whenever opportunity offered, corre 
sponding with dealers and collectors in this country and abroad, 
he built up a unique collection of German chorale books of 
Reformation and post-Reformation times, old Latin volumes, 
rare issues of old hymn books and liturgies from many periods 
in the history of the church. He built an addition to his home 
in Philadelphia to house his library, and at his death bequeathed 
it to Princeton Theological Seminary, where it still serves students 
of Christian Hymnody. He was also for many years active in 
Hie Presbyterian Historical Society, especially on its Library 
Committee, of which he became Chairman in 1904. The following 
year he was appointed Honorary Librarian, Under his leadership, 
the Society built up a library of thirty thousand volumes, including 
a special collection of books on American hymnology which is 



unequalled. He also gathered together for the Historical Society 
a fine collection of Sunday School hymns, and a special collection 
of books dealing with the Confession of Faith and the discipline 
of the Presbyterian Church. Book-collecting may be merely a 
game, a highly intellectual game for people of learning and 
scholarly tastes; however it may become an end in itself rather 
than the provision of the tools for useful work. No doubt 
Dr. Benson enjoyed the game. But he also enjoyed his books, 
read them, knew them, and loved them. Primarily he built libra 
ries to provide materials for the enrichment of the church's 
worship. 

Surrounded by the books which he had gathered together, 
he wrote and edited the books which bear his name. He contrib 
uted to the second edition of Julian's Dictionary of Hymnology. 
He was a frequent contributor to religious journals and magazines, 
and was equally successful in awakening an interest in hymnody 
on the part of the general reader and in bringing the fruit of his 
study to those who were like himself seasoned scholars in the 
field. As a matter of fact, the First Series of his Studies of 
Familiar Hymns? published in 1903, was a collection of articles 
which were originally written for young people, and appeared 
initially in Forward, a Presbyterian magazine for youth* As a 
book the Studies of Familiar Hymns met with a wide welcome, 
which he interpreted as meaning "that a considerable number of 
people, who wished information concerning the hymns they 
loved, were willing to forego the primrose paths of dalliance with 
myths and misstaternents, anecdotage and sentimentalism, and 
to be personally conducted along the straiter and less flowery 
paths of truth." 6 The demand for the book did not dimmish 
with the years, and in 1923 he issued a Second Series. The First 
Series began with an interpretation of Phillips Brooks' a O little 
town of Bethlehem" and ended with Tennyson's "Crossing the 
Bar" because, he said, "It pleased the writer's fancy that the book 
should begin in the Light that dawned on Bethlehem and should 
end at 'Sunset and Evening StarV* 1 In both volumes, each chapter 
begins with the text of a well-known hymn, usually taken verbatim 
from a copy of the hymn book in which it first appeared, with 
the alterations carefully noted, if any had for good reason been 
so generally accepted as to have become an essential part of the 
hymn as familiarly known. In general he was opposed to altering 
the lines of aa author except for the most urgent cause. Thtn 
follows a sketch of the author of the hymn, a discussion of the 



times in which he lived with special emphasis on the life of the 
church in those times, usually a few paragraphs about the tunes 
to which the hymn has been commonly sung with sometimes a 
brief biography of an outstanding composer, and always at the 
end of the chapter a series of questions for discussion. Like any 
good discussion leader. Dr. Benson was so full of his subject that 
the information at his disposal spilled over into his questions, 
and some of his most interesting comments on hymn writers and 
their work is hidden away in these supplementary paragraphs 
as background for points he thought worth discussing. The First 
Series of these Studies of Familiar Hymns had no central theme. 
He chose for interpretation hymns which he considered intrinsi 
cally deserving of being better known. But, bibliophile that he was, 
he imposed a second requirement for inclusion: each hymn had 
to be one for which Dr. Benson could furnish a reproduction of 
an autographed copy as an illustration! Fortunately, his collection 
was such that this extraordinary requirement did not seriously 
limit him in fulfilling the main purpose of the book. When he 
came to publish the Second Series of Studies of Familiar Hymns, 
he chose for interpretation hymns that were representative of 
the historical development of hymnody in England, Scotland and 
America. He arranged them in chronological order. He was thus 
able to discuss and illustrate the singing of the Psalms among 
Calvinists, the introduction of evangelical hymns through the 
influence of Isaac Watts, the spread of evangelical hymn singing 
with the Wcsleyan revival, the gradual crumbling of the citadel 
of Psalmody in Scotland and the growth of hymn singing in the 
land of John Knox, the nineteenth century hymns of Christian 
experiences the Oxford Movement hymns, and finally to touch 
on so-called "Gospel Hymns" in his interpretation of Jeremiah 
Rankin's popular parting song, "God be with you till we meet 
again, 1 * 

The illustrations for the Second Series, like those for the 
first volume, are such as only Dr. Benson could have provided. 
There arc portraits of Whitefield, Calvin, Rous, Watts, Wesley, 
and the other hymn writers who figure in the story he is telling, 
some of them reproductions of photographs, others taken from 
rare old prints or from paintings. Other illustrations give the 
reader the impression that he is gazing at the treasures of the 
rare book section, of a famous library. There is a facsimile of the 
original of OLP HONDREB; the reproduction of the Titlc-Page of 
the First Edition of Watts* Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 1707; two 



pages from the Inghamite Hymnal of 1757; the title-page of the 
first edition of Scottish Translations and Paraphrases, 1781; all 
with the notation "from a copy in the author's collection." Also 
from originals in his collection are photographs of the manuscript 
copy of "God of our Fathers," of a letter by John Newton, of an 
autograph of a little known hymn by James Montgomery, of a 
note written by Charlotte Elliott in the flyleaf of a copy of her 
poems, of an autograph stanza by Mrs. Cecil Alexander, and 
other treasures which link the reader directly with the great 
hymn writers. One of the most interesting is a photograph of 
the organ at which Oliver Holden composed the hymn tune 
CORONATION. For that illustration he went to an old copy of 
The New England Magazine. Many books about hymns are 
illustrated with the sentimental pictures which mistakenly claim 
the aegis of religious art. Not so Dr. Benson's. The illustrations 
of these two volumes take the reader at once into the very life of 
the church out of which the hymns came. 

Illustrations and text combine to bring the creators of our 
hymns to life. For instance, in connection with the Christmas 
hymn, "Christians, Awake! Salute the Happy Morn," there is 
a reproduction of an old engraving of Dr. John Byrom, the 
eccentric author of the hymn text. Dr. Benson comments: "There 
is no need of a lingering look at Dr. Byrom's portrait to assure 
us that he was what is called a character. From under the low 
slouched hat with its rim projecting like the prow of a racing 
yacht, the bewigged head bends forward in an inquisitive intent- 
ness; and the face is as striking as the hat, with a ruminating look 
in the eye and a very whimsical but not unkindly mouth. One 
notes the crook-handled cane and wonders what the color of the 
long coat may have been. It must have been a very long coat, for 
Byrom was conspicuously tall He speaks in his diary of taking 
walks with John Wesley. Now Wesley was rather short and 
slight, dressed in conventional clerical clothes, and a model of 
neatness, so that the couple walking side by side must have pre 
sented something of a spectacle,"* Such a comment reveals a good 
deal concerning Dr. Benson's observing eye and whimsical human 
interest as well as concerning John Byrom and John Wesley. He 
displayed the same eye for the revealing detail in his vivid descrip 
tion of seeing Horatius Bonar as an old man in Edinburgh in 1887, 
Dr. Benson's painstaking ingenuity in tracking down accurate 
information with regard to the authorship of hymns is demon 
strated in his account of how he established Edward Pcrronet's 



responsibility for the words of "All hail the power of Jesus' 
Name." The hymn first appeared in The Gospel Magazine, a 
periodical published by English Calvinists in the time of the 
Evangelical Revival One stanza appeared with Shrubsole's tune 
MILES LANE in 1776, and the complete hymn of eight stanzas in 
1780. But the author of the words was not named. In 1785 the 
hymn appeared again, this time in a little volume called Occa~ 
sional Verses, moral and sacred, but again the author's name was 
not given. At various times the hymn was attributed to different 
authors: "T.B.", "Duncan," Samuel Medley. Since 1801, when 
Williams and Boden in their Collection of Six Hundred Hymns 
attributed the hymn to "PERRONETT," there had been a tradi 
tion that the author was the Reverend Edward Perronet, the 
pastor of a small dissenting congregation at Canterbury. Dr. 
John Julian's Dictionary of Hymnology in 1892 so designated it, 
but on what semed to Dr. Benson to be inadequate evidence. He 
owned a copy of Occasional Verses, the first book in which the 
entire hymn had appeared, and he set himself to search for some 
clue as to its authorship. He found that some verses in memory 
of C. P. and D. P. were acrostics. The first letter of each line in 
one poem spelled Charles Perronet and the first letter of each line 
in the other poem spelled Damaris Perronet. Dr. Benson knew that 
Charles and Damaris were Edward Perronet's brother and sister. 
So he searched further and was rewarded. On page 39 of Occas 
ional Verses he found another poem in acrostic form. The first 
letter of each line spelled Edward Perronet. This clinched the 
matter in Dr. Benson's mind, especially as Shrubsole was an 
organist in Canterbury in Edward Perronet's time, and it was easy 
to understand how Perronet had showed or given Shrubsole his 
verses, how Shrubsole had set them to music and sent a copy of 
the hymn to The Gospel Magazine!' With such detective work 
Dr* Benson's hymnological researches were enlivened, and the 
church's knowledge of the background of its hymns was increased. 
With similar penetration, Dr. Benson disproved a local tradi 
tion that Augustus Toplady wrote "Rock of Ages" after taking 
refuge from a thunder-storm in a great cleft in a limestone crag 
near Burrington Combe in Somerset, England. In 1921 a great 
pilgrimage was made to this rock in honor of the hymn and its 
author. But Dr. Benson pointed out in his Studies of Familiar 
Hymns, Second Series, that although Toplady had been a curate of 
Blagdan Church within walking distance of Burrington Combe, he 
had left that region in 1764 and no evidence existed that the hymn 



had been written before 1775. Then Dr. Benson found the imagery 
of the famous hymn clearly suggested by a passage in the preface 
to the Wesleys' Hymns on the Lord's Supper, (1745) beginning: 
"O Rock of Israel, Rock of Salvation, Rock struck and cleft for 
me, let those two Streams of Blood and Water which once gushed 
out of Thy side, bring down Pardon and Holiness into my soul." 10 
In the same hymnal he found one beginning with the line, 
"Rock of Israel, cleft for me." Dr. Benson could not refrain from 
commenting on the strange anomaly that Toplady should have 
leaned so heavily for the imagery of his hymn on John Wesley, 
with whom he engaged in such acrimonious theological con 
troversy. 

It is worth noting, incidentally, that Dr. Benson found a 
congenial viewpoint expressed by John Wesley when in a sermon 
in 1789 he said that familiarity does not so well suit the mouth of 
a worm of the earth when addressing himself to the God of 
heaven and, Wesley added, "I have indeed particularly endeavored 
in all the hymns which are addressed to our blessed Lord, to avoid 
every fondling expression, and to speak as to the most-high God; 
to Him that is 'in glory equal with the Father, in majesty co- 
eternal.' " xl In his most important volume, The English Hymn: 
Its Development and Use in Worship, Dr. Benson gave it as his 
considered judgment that Wesley's elevated standard of Revival 
Hymnody was more devout and greatly to be preferred to the 
lower standards of modern "Gospel Hymns." 12 

Dr. Benson's undiscourageable persistence in his search for 
an accurate date for every hymn he discussed in his Studies is 
indicated by his experience in dating Dr. Jeremiah Rankin's 
familiar "God Be With You." He wrote to the author himself 
asking for the correct date of the words and the tune, but Dr. 
Rankin was unable to furnish either without giving more time 
to research than he felt he could spare. Later Dr. Benson came 
upon a quotation from a letter of Dr. Rankin in which the author 
had stated that words and music had been written in 1882. This 
date was for many years printed in hymnals as the correct one. 
However in 1921, Dr. Benson was looking over some old Gospel 
Song books in a second-hand book store in Philadelphia, and 
came upon one with the title Gospel Bells. His quick eye noted 
the name of Jeremiah Rankin as one of the three editors, and 1880 
was the date of publication. He turned at once to see if "God Be 
With You" was included. It was there. But might not the book 
have been dated ahead of the actual time of publication? On the 
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fly leaf was a pencilled note registering the fact that the original 
purchaser had bought the volume in "Nov. 1880," This clinched 
the matter even as against Dr. Rankin's faulty memory. 13 A small 
matter in itself, but accurate scholarship is always of major im 
portance. 

In referring to the fact that Mrs. Cecil Alexander wrote 
"There Is a Green Hill Far Away" for her Sunday School class as 
one of forty hymns which she published in 1848 as Hymns for 
Little Children, Dr. Benson expressed the conviction that it is 
extremely difficult to write good children's hymns. Even Charles 
Wesley was unsuccessful in his Hymns for Children. While Isaac 
Watts' Divine Songs for the Use of Children could be understood 
by children, they have provided more amusement than edification 
for subsequent generations. Dr. Benson pointed out that there 
is no guarantee that a child will not get a distorted meaning 
even from the best hymn. Therefore, he asked, is it not the part 
of wisdom to encourage children to learn the great hymns of the 
church, trusting that their understanding of the hymns will grow 
with the increasing experience, and that what is stored in the 
memory will be a life-long treasure? 14 With regard to the music 
of Children's Hymns, he asked, "Should the efforts of the public 
school to improve children's taste be thwarted by the Sunday 
school ?" 1 

There have been other more recent books telling the story 
of the hymns* Some of them cover more ground than Dr. 
Benson's two volumes of Studies of Familiar Hymns, But for 
accuracy, human interest, and religious helpfulness, his work has 
yet to be surpassed. 

In a different vein is Dr. Benson's most important book, 
The English Hymn: Its Development and Use in Worship, which 
was published in 1915. This is not a popular treatment of particular 
hymns, but is an exhaustive survey of the growing use of hymns 
in English-speaking churches from the Metrical Psalms of the 
Reformation Period to the Hymnody of Social Democracy in the 
Twentieth Century, Its background is Dr. Benson's encyclopedic 
knowledge of the hymn books of each period. The book was a 
long time in the making. In 1903 he was invited to deliver a course 
of lectures on a subject connected with Hymnology on the L, P. 
Stone Foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary. Because 
of Princeton's Presbyterian affiliation, he decided to trace the 
origins, development! and decline of the use of Metrical Psalms 
in the churches of the Reformed tradition. Not until 1907 were 
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the lectures delivered. Their title was "The Psalmody of the 
Reformed Churches." The first lecture, dealing with the Psalmody 
of the Calvinistic Reformation, was printed with some additions 
in 1909 in three issues of The Journal of The Presbyterian Histor 
ical Society. So successful were the lectures, however, that he was 
immediately invited to deliver a second series. This he did in 1910, 
taking up the story of the hymn where he had previously left off. 
The title of the second course of lectures was "The Hymnody of 
the English-speaking Churches." These were enlarged and printed 
in issues of The Princeton Theological "Review in 1910 and during 
the years 1912-1914. These lectures were revised, and in part re 
written in what Dr. Benson called "the unending struggle after 
accuracy" 16 and in 1915 were published in book form as The Eng 
lish Hymn: Its Development and Use in Worship. Forty years 
have passed since its publication, and it is still the definitive work 
on the material which it covers. As Dr. Henry Wilder Foote says; 
"The English Hymn has no rival as a mine of accurate infor 
mation about the development and use of English and American 
hymns and hymn books. Its range of knowledge and breadth of 
view marked its author as the pre-eminent hymnologist of his day. 
It is, however, a book for the student to use as an authority, and 
not for the casual reader/ 517 

No painstaking scholar was ever more humble about his 
achievement He had worked through the hymn books in use in 
the various churches in the successive periods of their history, and 
had pored over the proceedings of the official bodies In the several 
denominations. He had familiarized himself with the lives and 
works of the hymn writers until they were old friends. The 
collection of the materials for his study was in itself a gigantic task, 
and he said, "It is only after twenty-five years of assiduous collect 
ing that the present writer has ventured to bring his studies to 
so much of a conclusion as is here attained." 1 * He only claimed 
that at least he had dealt with his sources at first hand, believing 
that "Inaccuracy is more than a fault, it is a sin." 1 * And after 
his years of searching out the facts, he modestly concluded the 
preface to the published volume with this self-effacing plea: "If 
the writer were more confident of having pursued a way, in part 
untrodden, in the spirit of wholesome scholarship, he would have 
liked to dedicate his book to the reverend and learned Faculty of 
The Theological Seminary at Princeton, whose sympathy and 
encouragement helped toward its undertaking and have acted 
as a spur to Its completion*** 1 * 
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It is unfortunate that we do not have from Dr. Benson's pen 
a survey of the development of hymnody during the forty years 
which have elapsed since the publication of The English Hymn. 
He concluded his volume by noting that the prevailing emphasis 
in 1915 was upon social service, the democratic spirit and the 
Immanence of God. He was in sympathy, but felt that there was 
exaggeration and loss of the sense of proportion. 19 He would 
probably have rejoiced in today's renewed interest in hymns which 
celebrate the great Christian doctrines. He would surely be 
enthusiastic over the growing popularity of the German chorales, 
the Genevan melodies, and the stirring Welsh hymn tunes which 
are in such favor with American congregations today. 20 

In 1927, three years before his death, Dr. Benson published 
The Hymnody of the Christian Church, a popular treatment of 
the whole range of Christian hymns. He called it a sort of 
"Primer of Hymnology." 21 In bringing it out he reiterated his 
conviction that the congregational expression of hymnody needed 
guidance and thoughtful ordering in the modern church as much 
as it had in Corinth in the same time of St. Paul, and that only 
pastors who had the requisite knowledge and understanding of 
the chequered history of the church's hymns could provide the 
inspiration essential. Again the background of the book was a 
series of lectures delivered at the Princeton Theological Seminary. 
In The English Hymn he had provided a mine of information 
from which students could dig out the facts concerning each 
period in the development of the hymn as a factor in Christian 
worship. Now he presented the broad outlines of the story and 
the indispensable facts for pastors and their people. No other 
volume has been produced in America which has rendered this 
service so effectively, 

In the preface to The English Hymn, Dr. Benson had said: 
**O all definitions of the Hymn that which claims least for it best 
defines it: it is liturgical verse." 2 * In The Hymnody of the 
Christian Church he put the definition in different words, saying: 
"A Christian hymn therefore is a form of words appropriate to be 
or chantedi in public devotions " M That inevitably raised the 
question as to what is appropriate to be sung in a church service, 
anc! In Lecture Four on 'The Contents of the Hymn," Dr. Benson 
expressed the convictions which had been ripening during a long 
lifetime of study and reflection. He suggested that hymns fall into 
three main classes: 
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(1) A Hymnody of Praise 

(2) A Hymnody of Edification, consisting of 

a. Doctrinal Hymns 

b. Hymns of the Spiritual Life 

(3) A Churchly Hymnody, consisting of 

a. Hymns of the Church Militant 

b. Hymns of the Church Triumphant 

c. Liturgical Hymns appropriate to the days and 
seasons of the Church Year. 

It is quite natural that there has been most controversy over 
Hymns of the Spiritual Life, dealing as many of them do with per 
sonal religious experience. Dr. Benson took issue with Bishop 
Christopher Wordsworth's dictum that all "I" hymns should be 
excluded from church worship, while recognizing the dangers of 
sentimentality, morbidity, and exaggeration which lurk in exces 
sively subjective hymns. He proposed a threefold test to which 
hymns of personal spiritual experience should be subjected: 

(1) The test of spiritual wholesomeness. Hymns should be 
excluded which express morbid moods of introspection 
or make devitalizing rather than strengthening sug 
gestions. 

(2) The test of cheerfulness. He reminded his readers that 
St. James* contribution to the apostolical ideal of Chris 
tian song was "Is any merry? let him sing Psalms'* and 
that Luther had bade worshippers to cultivate a merry 
mood while singing. 

(3) The supreme test of spiritual reality. "Eccentric ex 
periences are entertaining but not edifying. Super- 
mystical flights perplex God's little ones. Temperamental 
attitudes are not imitablc. Even the spiritual aspirations 
of a hymn must be kept at least within telescopic sight of 
the congregation," 2 * 

He added that a congregation should be protected from over- 
sentimentality in lyrics of spiritual feeling^ pointing out that 

"there is a real distinction between hymns that heighten religious 
emotion to good purpose and those that merely play upon un 
disciplined susceptibilities to the weakening rather than the 
strengthening of the will."** 

In the final chapter of The Hymnody of the Christum 
Church, Dr. Benson gave equally clear expression to his con 
victions concerning the tests of a good hymn tune. He began 
with a few plain truths concerning the relationship of words and 
music, pointing out that it is the thought and fetfing that give a 
specifically religious tone to the music, and asserting that any 
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theory of hymnody which subordinates the hymn to the hymn 
tune is definitely unchristian. There are three essentials of a good 
hymn tune: 

(1) Simplicity. "It must be a clear melody that will carry 
itself without the inner parts, kept within the range 
of the average voice and the available musical ability." 

(2) Spirituality. The music "encourages the deeper enter 
prise of offering ourselves to God. ... A great tune . . . 
adds something to the printed words by way of suggest 
ing things of the spirit unprinted between the lines." 

(3) Charm "the gift of approaching the spirit by the avenue 
of sense, gratified by the appeal of beauty," 26 

Dr. Benson addressed himself even more pointedly to this 
question in an article bearing the title "What are the Main 
Essentials that Make Up a Good Hymn?" This article was pub 
lished in The Diapason for April 1, 1929. He deplored the fact that 
many church workers have bad taste and have it contentedly and 
express it in bad architecture, undignified church services, and 
in bad hymns. "What they mean by a good hymn is one that 
struts majestically or gushes sentimentally, set to music that stirs 
the senses and makes an appeal which they mistake for spiritu 
ality," He was insistent that good taste did not mean dull hymns. 
"In our hymn-tunes ... it is a blunder to mistake the avoidance 
of melody, the repression of human vitality and cheerfulness, a 
ponderosity of effort, as contributing necessarily to reverence. The 
things that may be avoided are on the one hand the making of a 
great noise unto Jehovah and on the other the relaxing softness 
of sensuality .* m The four characteristics of a good hymn, as he 
defined them in this paper almost at the end of his working life, 
are Singableness, Reverence, Reality, and Wholesomeness (which, 
in a hymn, he said, means primarily cheerfulness). 

Dr. Benson introduced a significant autobiographical note 
into die article for The Diapason in his discussion of the three 
groups who take variant attitudes toward hymn singing. First 
comes the Liturgical Group, who regard the hymns as the cor 
porate voice of the church in its sacrifice of praise. Second come 
the Homilctical Group who regard the sermon as the great thing 
in worship and all the rest as preliminary exercises and are in 
terested in hymns only insofar as they enforce the points of the 
sermon. The third is the Lyrical Group, "They believe that the 
spirit of is a normal part of a wholesome religious experience 
that should be cultivated for its own sake; that the function of 
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hymn singing is to heighten feeling, and that only those hymns 
are good which waken the spirit of song and arouse Christian 
feeling in the singer's heart, and give it expression in words and 
music that contribute to the strength and beauty of God's house." 
Then comes a personal confession of faith. "Personally I fore 
gather with the third group." 

In 1895, one year after Dr. Benson's retirement from his 
Germantown pastorate, The Hymnal of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America 28 came from the press. Dr. Benson 
was its editor, as he was of a revision in 1911. Nearly 5,000 
churches adopted the 1895 hymnal, and a million copies were sold. 
It marked the beginning of a new era in the hymnody of the 
Presbyterian Church, and set a new standard for other denomi 
national hymnals. After 1895, along with his other studies, Dr. 
Benson was an assiduous editor of hymn books for various 
groups. In 1898 he published The Chapel Hymnal, a collection 
of hymns for more intimate services of worship and fellowship. 
Half a million copies of this hymnal found their way into the 
nation's homes and churches. In 1900 The School Hymnal 
appeared. In it Dr. Benson made a pioneer attempt to bring the 
standards of a hymnal for youth up to the high level which he had 
established for The Hymnal (1895). 

Dr. Benson himself took special delight in his Christian 
Song, a hymnal which he edited in 1926. It was a limited collec 
tion of Christian lyrics which he felt best suited to evoke and 
nourish the spirit of song in the hearts of Christian people. No 
hymn was included which did not meet the fourfold test of 
"reverence, spiritual reality and wholesomeness, lyrical beauty, 
and (not least) cheerfulness." 29 In 1928 he edited still another 
collection of hymns, sufficiently described by its title, The Smaller 
Hymnal. 

It was not enough for Dr. Benson to carry on his research 
into the history of the English hymn and to tell the story of its 
development to clergy and lay folk alike. He was eager to make 
the great hymns themselves known and loved and used in the 
church's worship. To this end he was an editor of hymn books. 
He stated as one of his purposes, in the preface to the 1911 edition 
of The Hymnd: "To bring the book abreast of the latest develop 
ments of hymnody, and of the present state of Christian thought 
and feeling; especially to meet the demand for the recognition of 
God's nearness to every-day living, the coming of the kingdom in 
the sphere of common life, the spirit of brotherhood and of manly 
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and resolute Christian life and service, social betterment, and 
evangelistic work." 30 No doubt such a statement of purpose 
breathes the optimism of 1911. But it also voices the singing faith 
of Dr. Benson. 

Dr. Benson was critical of many well-known hymnals be 
cause it had become almost an accepted practice to take un 
justifiable liberties in altering the text of hymns to suit the liking 
of editors. In The Hymnody of the Christian Church he took 
occasion to outline in some detail the principles 31 by which he had 
been governed in dealing with hymn texts in The Hymnal (1895). 
His basic principle was that "the hymns should be printed as their 
authors wrote them, so far as practicable." As usual, he insisted 
that this involved a firsthand knowledge of the sources. He had 
made a systematic search for all the books and periodicals in which 
the hymns he was choosing had originally appeared, together 
with the hymn-books in which alterations had been made. Thus 
he was able to trace the textual history of the hymns, and to make 
an intelligent judgment with regard to the wisdom of alterations. 
Some alterations, he found, had been merely accidental, the 
perpetuated result of a type-setter's error. For instance, in the 
metrical version of the 100th Psalm: 
"All people that on earth do dwell," 
one line had originally read, 

**We are his foick, he doth us feed." 

Within a year of its first printing, a type-setter had transposed a 

single letter, making it 

a Wc are his flock, he doth us feed." 
It appeared in this form for 317 years, until the Reverend Godfrey 

Hiring discovered the error and corrected it. Similarly, Charles 

Wesley's famous hymn originally began 
**Lovc Divine, all loves excelling." 

Somebody dropped the *Y 5 from the word "loves" and the hymn 
has been widely used in the amended version. Dr. Benson re 
stored the original plural word "loves" in The Hymnal (1895), 
and received many letters of protest for his pains, so widespread is 
the notion that the familiar version of a hymn must be the correct 
version. Dr* Benson believed that a poet had a right to his own 
use of words and that "so far as practicable'* they should not be 
taken from him. 

But the qualification "so far as practicable" 1 was important 
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in Dr. Benson's mind. He believed that in a collection of poems 
for poetry's sake the rule of fidelity to the original text should be 
absolute. In hymns for congregational use, however, "the fidelity 
must be tempered by considerations of practical utility;' although 
never without a notation explicitly indicating the deviation from 
the original so that an author's name would not be attached to 
something he had not written. Such justifiable deviations, he said, 
are of two kinds, abridgements and amendments. Some hymns 
as originally written require abridgement in order to avoid undue 
length, to eliminate extraneous matter, and to insure unity. "The 
rule adhered to in 1895 was to present each hymn with the brevity 
of a good lyric and with the integrity of a good hymn; that is to 
say, with sufficient fullness to preserve its message and to complete 
its development." 82 He held that a good hymn should have three 
structural characteristics: an opening that catches the attention, 
continuous development and advance, and a climax in which the 
theme is triumphant. Abridgements are sometimes necessary to 
insure these qualities but should never destroy them. Amend 
ments, he believed, should rarely be made, although he expressed 
the view that The Hymnal (1895) should have made more than 
it did. Sometimes an unfortunate line that would vitiate an 
otherwise fine hymn ought to be revised rather than be the cause 
of the whole hymn's rejection. Sometimes a metrical irregularity 
needs a slight change. In The Hymnal (1895), the line "Clouds 
are not from Thee" in Monsell's "On our way rejoicing" was for 
doctrinal reasons altered to "There is light in Thee," a doubtful 
improvement. A more clearly justifiable change was made in 
Wesley's "Love Divine, all loves excelling" when the line a Let u$ 
find the second rest/' expressing Wesley's peculiar doctrine, was 
altered to the more generally acceptable "Let us find the promised 
rest." Dr. Benson took exception to the lavish alterations made in 
familiar hymns by the English Unitarians under the leadership of 
James Martineau, "who stands high among thinkers and quite 
supreme as a practitioner of the gentle art of hymE-tinkeriEg/ lfS 
In The Hymnal (1895), Fabcr's hymn "Faith of our fathers** was 
excluded because of the lines 

"Faith of our fathers! Mary*s prayers 
Shall win our country back to 



The demand for the hymn was so great* however, that in the 1911 
edition Dr. Benson consented to a compromise, and* without 
changing his own conviction in the matter, agreed to Include the 
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hymn with the lines amended to read 

"Faith of our fathers! God's great power 
Shall win all nations unto thee," 

He still insisted that to amend a hymn to the extent of substituting 
Protestant theology for Roman Catholic doctrine was to go beyond 
reasonable limits in the alteration of an author's text. 

The format as well as the content of a hymnal was to Dr. 
Benson a matter of great importance. He deprecated the growing 
trend toward printing all the words of a hymn between the staves 
of the tune, a practice taken over from ephemeral song books of 
the day, arising, he believed, from "the singer's difficulty in mating 
the rapid and rollicking tunes to the words provided, the words 
in many cases being evidently little more than pegs to hang the 
musical notes on." 84 His objection was that words so arranged 
ceased to be poetry, and could not be read for their meaning. His 
own rich spiritual life, nourished through the years by his friends, 
the hymn writers, led him to say, "Hymns that are not made per 
sonally familiar by devotional reading have not much spiritual in 
fluence.'* 85 He also was convinced that printing the words between 
the staves resulted in pressure to shorten hymns to four or less 
stanzas, even at the sacrifice of stanzas that were essential to the 
unity and completeness of the hymn. In the hymnals which he 
edited, the words of the first stanza of each hymn are printed 
between the staves, to make unmistakably clear the relationship of 
the words and the music, but the other stanzas are printed on the 
page below as a poem which can be easily read, understood, and 
appropriated. 

While carrying on his studies, his lecturing and writing, as 
well as his editorial work, Dr. Benson was steadily writing 
original hymns and putting into English verse his translations 

of Latin hymns. It is impossible to estimate the number of hymns 
he wrote* In 1925 he gathered together what he considered the 
best of them in a little volume with the simple title: Hymns: 
Original and Tran$l&ed M Three hundred copies were printed, 
making it what Dr. Henry van Dyke called "a rare and precious 
little booL n{$T The book contains thirty-eight hymns entirely by 
Dr. Benson and sixteen translations of Latin hymns. In the preface 
he stated that he had casually discovered that there was an interval 
of forty-seven years between the date of the earliest hymn in the 
collection and the latest, indicating a lifetime's devotion to what 
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he called "something less than a vocation, and yet something more 
than an avocation." 38 

The hymns are characterized by simplicity and sincerity and 
by a gracious charm which reveals the genuinely devout and 
happy Christian spirit of their author. For the most part they do 
not deal with novel themes and they are completely free from any 
evidence of straining after literary effects, although in his preface 
Dr. Benson says frankly that while his main purpose has been to 
make hymn writing a form of service, he has cultivated it as a form 
of art also. The hymns do not call attention to their own form but 
voice the common Christian moods, aspirations and convictions. 
Thankfulness, love of God's fair created world, devotion to the 
Man of Galilee and to the Crucified and Risen Saviour, confidence 
in heaven as the home of the redeemed, penitence for sin and joy 
in God's forgiveness these are the themes of his verse. Some, 
it must be said, are religious poems rather than hymns which meet 
the exacting standards which he himself set. That is, they seem to 
lend themselves to reading and reflection and do not demand 
song for their expression. The morning hymns show clearly the 
influence of the old Greek hymns in praise of light. Some of the 
hymns which bear the notation "Bar Harbor" were obviously 
influenced by his surroundings on the Maine coast which he loved 
as the setting of his happy summers. His translations of Latin 
hymns were the fruit of his classical studies which constituted one 
of his lifelong sources of enjoyment and profit. It is interesting 
to notice that he not only went back to the early Latin hymns of 
Ambrose and Hilary, but drew heavily upon seventeenth century 
Latin hymn writers also. As a collection, Dr. Benson's Hymns: 
Original and Translated is of high order, and the best of his work 
is very fine. 

The hymn by Dr. Benson which is most widely known is the 
one beginning: 

The light of God is falling 

Upon life's common way; 
The Master's voice stilt calling, 
"Come, walk with Me to-day:** 
No duty can seem lowly 

To him who lives with Thee, 
And all of life grows holy, 
O Christ of Galilee.** 

He wrote the words at the request of the committee charged with 
the 1911 revision of The Hymnal, who asked him for a hymn 
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dealing with the spirit of brotherhood and service. It was the 
heyday o the social gospel, when Christianity was sometimes rep 
resented as little more than an ethical system leading toward 
human harmony. Dr. Benson's social message went deeper than 
that. It is the cry of the human heart, 

O Christ, the Elder Brother 
Of proud and beaten men, 

and it culminates in the vision of the redeemed in heaven and the 
sinful on earth turning together toward the Cross. In his own 
collection of his hymns. Dr. Benson set the words to the tune 
LAUFER which Miss Emily Perkins wrote especially for that little 
volume. In that particular publication he took pleasure, so far as 
possible, in having each of his hymns set to a tune which had been 
specially written for him. For general use, however, he preferred 
the tune GREENLAND, an arrangement from J. Michael Haydn 
which had appeared in 1819 in B. Jacob's National Psalmody. 
He wrote to Miss Perkins, an old friend with whom he carried on 
a hymnologkal correspondence of long standing: 

"Now a word about the tune for my hymn The light of 
God is falling' you are good enough to send me. It is a pleasant 
and appropriate tune and I should like to use it as 'composed for 
this hymn/ which of course GREENLAND was not. But I hesitate to 
make the change* Dr. Roberts asked me once to find a tune that 
would be popular for his 4 God of our fathers' (The Hymnal 
1895). I told him that if he knew how difficult it was to get a new 
hymn into general use, he would see the importance of not 
disassociating It from the tune to which it was beginning to be 
sung. The same thing is true of GREENLAND and my hymn ... I 
wonder if you and Dr. Laufer would be shocked if I confess that 
I wrote the words to be sung to GREENLAND. It was a 'Brotherhood 
Hymn* and I wanted a tune men would sing, and in which res 
olution would prevail over underlying sentiment. (It is of course 
of wider range than one would wish.) . . - Perhaps I am wrong, 
but I question whether it be best to disturb this association of 
hymn ami tone* I hear of it so often from so many quarters." 40 

Not the most frequently sung, but perhaps the hymn most 
frequently printed In hymnals is that which begins: 

C) Thou whose feet have climixid life's hill, 
And trod the path of youth, 
Our Saviour and our Brother still, 
Now m into truth. 41 
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It is not his best hymn, but it is good, and it supplies a want felt 
by many editors for a hymn especially suitable for schools and 
colleges. It was written for The Hymnal (1895). Perhaps, like 
some other Benson hymns, it would have become more popular 
if the problem of finding the right tune for it had been success 
fully solved. On April 28, 1924, Dr. Benson wrote to Miss 
Perkins: 

"I am preparing a collection of my hymns of forty-seven years 
to be printed privately. Among them a College Hymn for which 
in 1895 (The Hymnal of the Presbyterian Church) the late George 
William Warren wrote a tune, which I liked but which has not 
proved popular, I fear. I am printing tunes with all the hymns, 
a great number especially composed for them by friends from 
time to time. Some of them quite fine. I covet the tune TEST, No. 11 
in your Stonehurst Hymn Tunes to be set to the College Hymn 
in this collection . . . Will you let me use your tune (I can hear the 
boys singing it!)" 42 

The consent was given, and TEST appears as the First Tune in 
Hymns. Underneath it, however, he printed George William 
Warren's LOG COLLEGE, the tune to which the hymn had been set 
in The Hymnal of 1895 and also in 1911. The hymn sometimes 
has been sung to ST. AGNES by those who preferred a more familiar 
melody, and recent hymnals have put the words to ST. MAGNUS. 
It has also in some hymnals been set to BANGOR, DUNDEE, AND TALUS' 
ORDINAL. No tune has yet been generally accepted as the inevitable 
one for these lines, 

One of Dr. Benson's finest hymns begins 

The sun is on the land and sea, 

The day begun; 
Our morning hymn begins with Thee, 

Blest Three in One: 
Our praise shall rise continually 

Till day is done, 43 

and contains the characteristic lines, 

The life that serves Thee everywhere 
Can always sing. 

It would doubtless be better known if the modern Christian had 
more opportunity to sing morning hymns at times other than 
Sunday morning! 

Two hymns which should be more generally used were 
written for Communion Services. An Introit begins 
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Father, once more within Thy Holy Place 
We bring the sins which, kneeling, we confess; 
Not worthy yet to look upon Thy face, 
Yet loath to rise until Thy hand doth bless. 44 

A Post-Communion hymn is a nearly perfect expression of a 
sincere worshipper's prayer at the close of the Lord's Supper: 

For the Bread, which Thou hast broken; 
For the Wine, which Thou hast poured; 
For the Words, which Thou hast spoken; 
Now we give Thee thanks, O Lord. 45 

There are not enough good Communion Hymns. These are very 
good and deserve wider use than they have yet had. 

In "O sing a song of Bethlehem/' Dr. Benson managed to 
compress the earthly life and ministry of Jesus into one hymn, 
with a stanza each for Bethlehem, Nazareth, Galilee, Calvary 
and the Resurrection. This hymn, set as it is to an English Tradi 
tional Melody KINOSFOLD, arranged by R. Vaughan Williams, 
seems destined to grow in popular favor and use. 

While it is not suitable for congregational singing, it would 
be hard to find anything much lovelier than his Christmas 
Lullaby a Out of the skies, like angel eyes" with the stanza 

Softly and low, as south winds blow, 

Angels of God came day by day; 

Over the home where Jesus lay 

Their watch they kept 

From dark to daybreak, long ago, 

While Jesus slept. 40 

The Christmas carol which begins "A King might miss the 
guiding* " is also fine if properly sung, but it needs to be noted 
that it was his intention that a chorus of children should sing the 
final two lines of each stanza. The third stanza particularly does 
not make if all six lines are run together as though one 

voice them all Two hymns which were written after his 

1925 collection had been published have been more and more 
widely used* Each of them strikes a chord in the heart of every 
worshipper and each of them has been sung to a well known If 
perhaps over-worked tune. In 1927 he wrote a hymn celebrating 
the timely and timeless ministry of Jesus: 

By roads that wound uphill and down, 
the lake in Galilee, 

From house to house, from town to town, 
Our Ixird fulfilled his ministry. 47 

It has to QUEBEC, which no one at this date needs to 

Icarn* 



In 1926 he wrote a hymn which follows the pattern of the 
Lord's Prayer, beginning 

I name Thy hallowed Name, 

I bring Thee a new day; 

Lord, keep my life from sin and shame, 

And teach me how to pray. 48 

Again, SWABIA, to which the words have been sung, is no Barrier 
to participation on the part of anyone who has any familiarity 
at all with the singing of hymns. 

Of his translations of Latin hymns, the outstanding one is his 
version of Ambrose's "Splendor paternae gloriae": 

Splendor of the Father's glory, 

Light eternal, bringing light, 

Light of lights that pale before Thee, 

Day that makest days more bright. 49 

Because of the nature of his material, these hymns from the Latin 
are more doctrinal than his original hymns, but his hand and spirit 
are manifest in the skillful relating of doctrine to life, so that after 
his versions of the Golden Sequence, of "Veni, Creator Spiritus," 
of "Jam lucis orto sidere," and of "Stabat Mater dolorosa," he 
concludes with an eighteenth century hymn from the Paris 
Breviary, "O Luce qui Mortalibus," ending 

Blest Trinity, 

May Thy gifts be 

Our gracious helpers by the way, 

Till our brief night 

Shall catch the light 

That heralds the eternal day. 50 

There is a dramatic touch in a hymn which he called "A 
Melody of Love and Life." It lacks the communal note of a great 
hymn and yet has its own beauty and an autobiographical element 
which adds to its interest for all who are interested in its author. 
Curiously enough it was written in Philadelphia, but in writing 
it Dr. Benson was thinking of his summer home by the sea in 
Maine. It concludes: 

death that sails so close to shore 
At twilight! From my gate 

1 scan the darkening sea once more, 
And for its message wait. 

What lies beyond the afterglow? 
To life's new dawn how far? 
As if an answer, spoken low, 
Love lights the evening star/ 1 

Hymns are a unique form of literature in that their immor- 
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tality is dependent upon their becoming wedded to tunes which 
express their spirit and win favor both with critical judges and 
with the worshipping public. The taste of critics and public 
changes from time to time. To some extent the general acceptance 
of a hymn depends upon its appearing at a time when the church 
is ready for it, although there are instances of a hymn being un 
used for generations only to come into general use long afterwards. 
This has happened to John Bunyan's "He who would valiant be," 
as Dr. Benson pointed out in his The Hymns of John Bunyan 
(Hymn Society Paper No. 1). It is said by Dr. Benson's friends 
that his best hymns are still waiting for the right tunes. Over the 
long years his status as a writer of hymns may depend upon 
whether or not those inevitably right tunes appear and are 
recognized. 

Dr. Benson's facile pen was given to the writing of verses 
on all manner of occasions, and in 1897, he published a little 
volume of poems entitled, Hymns and Verses? 2 Most of the 
hymns later found their way into hymn books. Some of the other 
poems reflect a happy and affectionate family life into which 
sorrow came but always sorrow tinged with the glory of a loving 
Providence. It is obvious that these unpretentious verses make 
no claim to greatness, but there is a grace and charm to the lines 
which makes them pleasant reading, and occasionally a solemn 
hush which is deeply moving, as in his Sonnet written in 1878 
on the death of William Cullen Bryant: 

"But in our hearts a still of autumn broods, 
And there, in sad and dreamy undertone, 
Thy scarce-hushed voice, remembered, lingers still 
Like sobbings of a wind through frost-shorn woods 
When from bared boughs the singing-birds have flown, 
And withered leaves are drifting down the hill." 08 

Dr. Benson's interest and concern was not confined to hym- 
nology alone but covered every aspect of Christian worship. Few 
men have done more to dignify and enrich the expression of 
the spirit of worship through prayer in the churches which do not 
follow a prescribed liturgy. In 1903 the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, II S. A. appointed a committee to prepare 
a book of forms and services "proper and helpful for voluntary 
use in Presbyterian churches*' under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Henry van Dyke. Dr. Benson's was the first name suggested by 
Dr. van Dyke for membership on the Committee. Out of that 
committee's work came The Boo^ of Common Worship of 1905. 
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When a committee was appointed by the General Assembly in 
1928 to revise the book, Dr. van Dyke was again made chairman 
and again Dr. Benson was at his right hand. Dr. van Dyke char 
acterized his service on the committee as "invaluable" and after 
Dr. Benson's death made public the fact that "in die revised Boo^ 
of Common Worship, the beautiful Communion Service and the 
comforting, hopeful Funeral Service are almost entirely from his 
hand." 54 Dr. Benson contributed several prayers to the book, 
among them a magnificent Prayer of General Thanksgiving, 
which deserves a place beside that written by Edward Reynolds 
for the Boo\ of Common Prayer: 

"Almighty and most merciful Father; From whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift; We give Thee hearty thanks for all 
Thy mercies; For Thy goodness that hath created us; Thy bounty 
that hath sustained us; Thy fatherly discipline that hath corrected 
us; Thy patience that hath borne with us; Thy love that hath 
redeemed us. 

Grant unto us with Thy gifts a heart to love Thee; and 
enable us to show our thankfulness for all Thy benefits; By 
giving up ourselves to Thy service; And cheerfully submitting in 
all things to Thy blessed will: Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen." 56 

In 1916 Dr. Benson was made chairman of a small committee 
to prepare A Eoo\ of Family Worship which the Presbyterian 
General Assembly had authorized. This book, which unfortunate 
ly has never received the recognition and use which it merits, 
contains a considerable number of fine prayers which Dr. Benson 
wrote for it. A brief prayer for the beginning of family worship 
is as follows: 

"O God, the Fountain of life and the Sun of our souls; En 
lighten our minds and direct our hearts, that in our desires we 
may conform to Thy holy will, and in our prayers may seek those 
things Thou lovest to bestow." 00 

It would be hard to find many prayers for the social order 
finer than the one he wrote for Labor Day: 

"O God, Who didst give over Thy Son to the toll and burdens 
of our human lot; We pray that all who earn their daily bread by 
the labor of their hands may enter into fellowship with Him, who 

came to do Thy wEl Strengthen our hands, encourage our 
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hearts, and grant us the reward of our labor in all reasonable 
comfort for our families. Regard the well-being and prosperity of 
our farms and foundries, our factories and work-rooms, and all 
places of honorable industry. Establish there Thy kingdom, we 
beseech Thee, in social righteousness and mutual good will. So 
govern men's hearts that the love of man may subdue the love 
of gain; that all occasions of strife may cease, and the counsels of 
selfishness be turned to seek the common good. For Christ's 
sake." 07 

Peculiarly expressive of Dr. Benson's lifelong endeavor is his 
"Collect for Steadfastness" which was used in the Memorial Ser 
vice in Philadelphia in 1930: 

"We thank Thee, O God, for the long succession of Thy 
singers who have lifted Thy people's hearts and brightened their 
way with music; and we pray that we also may learn to greet the 
hard places of life with a song, and climbing steadfastly may 
enter into the fellowship of Thy white-robed choristers in heaven: 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 88 

In all his work and life, Dr. Benson seems to have revealed 
a personality of great charm and a character of sincere Christian 
devotion, fortitude, and faith. It is not for one who did not have 
the privilege of knowing him to venture far into the discussion 
of these things. His letters, written so carefully (but not always 
so legibly) in the old-fashioned manner, even to the archaic "f" 
as the first "s" where the double consonant occurs, are those of 
a gentleman of the old school, formal, kindly, always the essence 
of courtesy* "Believe me, Very Faithfully Yours", some of his 
letters conclude, and reading them long after they were written 
one has the feeling that this was no idle form of speech. "Yes, 
my radiant wife was a great help," he wrote to Miss Emily 
Perkins after the death of his wife, "and as you suggest shared 
the burden of my deafness. During the greater part of my 
married life* that burden was a comparatively light one, but in 
creased with the years as such handicap always does. I shall 
now try to cultivate good cheer as a reflection of her uplifting 
companionship for so long, and carry on, though the path be 



One who knew him well refers to him as a delightful con 
versationalist who took an active interest in everything which went 
on about him, a man of gentle humor which gave lightness of 
touch to everything with which he dealt and softened every 
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personal relationship. 60 Another friend described his spiritual 
life in these words: "Dr. Benson began his life and continued it 
in the atmosphere of worship and praise. He was always aware of 
the fact that the angels were singing, 'Glory to God in the High 
est.' The echoes of their voices never died out of his soul. But, 
on the other hand, as the years lengthened and his earthly life 
was touched with the bitterness of sorrow and the outer doorways 
of the soul were being closed by physical obstacles, those singing 
voices became more audible and joy-giving." 61 

Dr. Benson in writing of the blind hymn writer of Scotland, 
George Matheson, had quoted Matheson as calling his life "an 
obstructed life, a circumscribed life, but a life of boundless san- 
guineness, a life of quenchless hopefulness, a life which has beaten 
persistently against the cages of circumstances and which even at 
the time of abandoned work has said not 'Good night' but 'Good 
morning,'" 62 Perhaps he was drawn to Matheson by the ex 
perience of his own growing limitation. Dr. Benson never 
abandoned work until at the age of seventy-six he was called 
home. So, as he wrote in one of his poems, 

"He disappears into the unknown dim 
By paths our human foresight may nojt trace, 
Across th'untrodden valley of the west, 
And over brightening hills, to that fair place 
Where lies, beyond the pilgrimage, our rest." 68 
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THE OLNEY HYMNS 

In 1779 there appeared in England one of the most important 
early collections of hymns in the Evangelical movement. Known 
as Olney Hymns, this collection has furnished rich material for 
compilers of hymnbooks ever since its publication, and among its 
three hundred and forty-eight hymns are several that are im 
mortal. Garrett Hordcr has said of this hymn collection: 

From the little volume of "Olney Hymns" the church has drawn a far 
larger number of hymns, and these greatly prized, than from many 
more voluminous collections. Its somewhat narrow theology is 
softened by the reality and tenderness of the religious experience of 
its authors, of both of whom it may be said, "they learnt in suffering 
what they taught in song." 1 

This collection of hymns was the work of two remarkable 
men: John Newton (17254807), and William Cowper (1731- 
1800), and in the preface to the book Newton gives the reason for 
the publication of these hymns: "A desire of promoting the faith 
and comfort of sincere Christians, though the principal, was not 
the only motive to this undertaking. It was likewise intended as 
a monument to perpetuate the remembrance of an intimate and 
endeared friendship. 5 ' 2 

Let us look, first, at the two men whose friendship brought 
about the writing and publication of the Olney Hymns. 

JOHN NEWTON (17254807) 

The dramatic story of Newton's life has often been told, and 
in its adventure, hardship, and humiliation, it suggests a "thriller" 
for toys rather than a record of plain fact. Newton's father was 

for many years master of a ship in the Mediterranean trade. He 
retired from the sea in 1742, and was later appointed Governor 
of York Fort in Hudson's Bay, where he died in 1750. He has been 
described as "a man of wick experience, good sense, and practical 
morality, who had an air of distance and severity which, despite 
his fundamental kindness, overawed his son/'" John's mother 
was a pious dissenter, delicate in health and retiring in tempera 
ment, and she lavished all her affection upon her only child. The 
child himself, born in London in July, 1725, was fonder of 
learning than of play, and, under his mother's tuition, could read 
well at the age of four, besides knowing his Shorter Catechism and 
Dr. Watts' hymns. When John was six, however, his mother died. 
His father, when next he returned from sea, married again, 



and John's stepmother soon had a son of her own, who exclusively 
engrossed her attention. John was sent to a boarding school at 
Stratford, in Essex, where he made some progress in Latin, but 
he remained there only two years. On his eleventh birthday he 
went to sea with his father. He made five voyages with him to the 
Mediterranean, and then spent some months at Alicante, in 
Spain, with a friend of his father's, a merchant, with whom he 
might have stayed and prospered, but his "unsettled behaviour 
and impatience of restraint rendered the design abortive." 4 He 
returned to England, and his father secured an appointment for 
him in the West Indies. But, being first dispatched upon a 
business errand into Kent, he there visited some distant relatives of 
his mother, and fell in love with Mary Catlett, who, seven years 
later, became his wife. In his autobiography he says, "Almost at 
the first sight of this girl I was impressed with an affection for her 
which never abated or lost its influence over me." 5 

Meanwhile, lingering in Kent, John lost his ship to the West 
Indies, and his father, angry but forgiving, sent him on a voyage 
to Venice which lasted almost a year. Back home again, John 
repeated the offense. He was now impressed into the Navy, on the 
outbreak of war with France, and was soon made a midshipman. 
Having yet again overstayed his leave, he was arrested as a 
deserter, publicly flogged, and degraded to the rank of a common 
sailor. One day, however, he saw a man leaving the H. M. S. 
Harwich for another vessel bound for Guinea. He obtained per 
mission to join him. On reaching the African coast, on what is 
now the Island of Sierre Leone, he took service under a slave dealer 
named Clow, whose Negro wife, a woman of local importance, 
brutally ill-treated him during her husband's absence. Newton 
received no wages for his labor, and very soon the terrible climate 
brought him down with fever. His ordeal is best told in his own 
words: 

I was sick when he sailed in a shallop to Rio Nuna, and he left me in 
her hands. At first I was taken some care of; but as I did not recover 
very soon, she grew weary, and entirely neglected me. I had some 
times not a litde difficulty to procure a draught of cold water when 
burning with a fever. My bed was a mat spread upon a board or chest, 
and a log of wood my pillow. When my fever left me, and my 
appetite returned, I would gladly have eaten, but there was no one 
who gave unto me. 6 

For a year or so Newton worked on Clow's plantation ; work 
which no white man in Africa would do willingly. u He was 



indeed/' says his biographer, "as much a slave as any negro; save 
that Clow knew he had no legal right to treat him thus, and, 
sooner or later, would have to let him go." 7 

In An Authentic Narrative Of Some Remarkable and 
Interesting Particulars In The Life Of John Newton, which he 
published in 1764, may be read in detail the rest of the saga of 
Newton's earlier life: how, even in the circumstances above 
described, he studied Euclid and drew his diagrams in the African 
sand; how he later taught himself Latin by means of a Horace and 
a Latin Bible; and how he had other voyages and several narrow 
escapes from death. Interspersed with the plain records of fact 
are the author's reflections upon the almost total depravity into 
which he fell, though never quite to the extent of forgetting his 
mother's influence and his love for Mary Catlett. "He moved," 
Routley says, "in the lowest and vilest circles and sank to the 
depths of vice, and yet there emerges from this stormy story a man 
who not only commands the affection of any humane soul, but 
who showed himself then and afterwards capable of the highest 
Christian graces." 8 

In February, 1747, the opportunity for escape from the 
unscrupulous Clow came. A ship named The Greyhound, owned 
by Joseph Manesty, a friend of Newton's father, put in at the 
island. Within the hour Newton had abandoned his master and 
boarded the ship for the return home. Being a sailing ship, The 
Greyhound had to take a long route home from Africa and John 
Newton spent the time ridiculing the captain to the crew and 
making up ribald verse for which he found he had a certain 
amount of talent. Looking for something to pass the time away, 
he found amongst the few books on board the ship, The Imitation 
of Christ, He started to read it, rather by way of a joke. Yet, as 
he read on he could not help being annoyed with himself for 
occasionally wondering if in fact the book were not true. Then, 
growing angry with the effect the book was having on him, he 
closed it, to read no more. 

The Greyhound had been running before a gale for several 
days, and during the night following this encounter with Thomas 
& Kcmpis, the ship was struck by such a heavy sea that Newton 
was awakened by a crash like thunder, and water half filled his 
cabin. Part of the vessel's side had stove in and normally the ship 
would have sunk within a few minutes. But by a strange 
coincidence the cargo was in part dye-wood and in part beeswax, 
which kept it afloat Newton was at the pumps from three in the 
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morning until noon. It seemed impossible that the ship could 
survive the ordeal. Newton heard a sailor say that it was useless, 
that nothing could save either the ship or the crew. When he 
heard that, John Newton silently exclaimed, almost involuntarily, 
"If this will not do, the Lord have mercy on us !" This rudimentary 
prayer was crucial. Those few words, spoken "almost without 
meaning," mark the beginning of change in Newton's life. As 
long as he lived he kept the anniversary of this night (March 10, 
1748) with prayer and fasting, but he was not converted in a 
moment. 

Newton returned home in 1748 and was married in 1750, but 
for four more years he remained a slave dealer. He tells us that 
when he became captain of a slave ship he tried to deal both justly 
and mercifully with crew and cargo. To modern ideas, there is 
something incongruous in the thought of a Christian being in 
charge of a slave ship at all, and Newton has further played into 
the hands of hostile critics by declaring that he never experienced 
"sweeter and more frequent hours of divine communion" than 
during his last two voyages to Guinea. That, however, is not the 
end of the story. He admits that at first he had no scruples about 
the slave trade, which was, indeed, counted "genteel." But soon, 
he says, "I considered myself a sort of gaoler or turnkey, and I was 
sometimes shocked with an employment that was perpetually 
conversant with chains, bolts, and shackles. In this view I often 
petitioned that the Lord would be pleased to fix me in a more 
humane calling." 9 Newton is subsequently found, like Wesley 
and Cowper, in the vanguard of opposition to slavery. 

In 1754 Newton suffered an apoplectic fit, and this brought an 
end to his seafaring career. He now settled in Liverpool, where 
he was appointed tidesurvcyor. "My duty," he told his wife, "is to 
attend the tides one week, and visit the sloops that arrive, and 
such as are in the river; and the other week to inspect the vessels 
in the docks. I have a good office, with fire and candle, and fifty 
or sixty people under my direction; with a handsome six-oared 
boat and a cockswain to row me about in forrn.' na 

About this time Newton resolved to become a clergyman, 
and he abandoned his study of Latin, French, and mathematics, 
for a closer reading of Scripture. For several years his applications 
were refused. Dr. Gilbert, Archbishop of York, told him bluntly 
that he should be satisfied with that state of life into which God 
had called him, and even insinuated that he was a fool to think 
of resigning a good worldly position for an uncertain clerical 
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prospect. Other leading ecclesiastics were no more help. In his 
perplexity Newton went to see John Wesley, and as might be ex 
pected, Wesley suggested he should become one of his itinerant 
preachers. Newton replied that it was impossible for him to do 
that as he couldn't abide many of the extreme brothers in the 
movement. At last perseverance was rewarded. Through the 
influence of Lord Dartmouth, a convert to Evangelicalism, New 
ton was ordained by Dr. Green, Bishop of Lincoln; and Lord 
Dartmouth, the patron of the living, installed him as curate at 
Olney, an insignificant Buckinghamshire village. 

Newton took up residence at Olney in 1764, when nearly 
forty years of age. He remained there for sixteen years, the last 
thirteen of which were spent in constant intimacy with Cowper. 
The people of Olney were lacemakers, working by hand in their 
damp, ill-lit hovels; they were poor and they were ignorant, and 
suffered a great deal of hardship. Newton loved them and looked 
after them, even at the expense of the few wealthy members of his 
congregation who were by no means pleased to see their church 
filled up with noisy, uncouth villagers. The congregation at Olney 
increased so greatly that a gallery was added to the church. New 
ton did not confine his services to Sunday or to his own sanctuary. 
Between the church and the mill stood an empty mansion known 
as "The Great House." He obtained permission from Lord Dart 
mouth, the owner, to use it. This house became a social center for 
the entire village and here were held special services and lectures 
for children, and frequent prayer meetings, as well as regular 
weekday preaching services. Perhaps the early Evangelicals did, as 
Wesley said, talk religion too often and too long. Yet it must be 
remembered that then there were no traveling facilities for the 
poor, few schools, no free libraries, and no village forums ; to say 
nothing of popular newspapers, theaters, or broadcasting. And as 
Gilbert Thomas has said, "Even if we choose to discount liberally 
the direct religious values o the work of men like Newton, such 
men exercised in their day a socializing and, in the broadest sense, 
an educational influenced 11 

la 1780 Newton, who had previously declined an offer of 
preferment to Hampstead, accepted, at the hands of John Thorn 
ton, the living of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, London. 
Here he remained until his death, which took place on December 
21, 1807, when he was eighty-two years old. Newton continued 
to preach until he was over eighty. So poor was his sight during 
the latter years, however, that a servant stood behind him in the 
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pulpit, and with a pointer traced out the lines on the manuscript of 
his sermon. On one occasion Mr. Newton spoke the words, "Jesus 
Christ is precious/' and then repeated them. His servant, thinking 
he was getting confused, whispered, "Go on, go on; you said that 
before." Newton, looking around, replied loudly, "John, I said 
that twice, and I'm going to say it again"; and then with 
redoubled force he thundered out: "Jesus Christ is precious!" 

Important as his preaching may have been, it was in personal 
relationships and through his letters that Newton's truest service 
was rendered. "It is Newton's glory," Thomas says, "that, though 
he became a considerable scholar and a public character in the City 
of London, surrounded by the perils of affluence and flattery, he 
retained unimpaired the wisdom and simplicity of one who had 
seen God's wonders in the deep." 12 

WILLIAM COWPER (1731-1800) 

How different was the life, character, and temperament of 
Newton's friend, William Cowper. Born on November 15, 1731, 
he was the son of Dr. John Cowper, the Rector of Berkhampstead, 
England. His mother was a brilliant woman, a daughter of the 
poet Donne, but Cowper hardly knew her, for she died before her 
son was six years old. Her death was a misfortune which left a 
lasting effect on Cowper, Many years later, at the age of sixty- 
three, he wrote of his mother to his friend Joseph Hill: "I can 
truly say that not a week passes (perhaps I might with equal 
veracity say a day), in which I do not think of her. Such was the 
impression her tenderness made upon me, though the opportunity 
she had for showing it was so short," 18 

Although as a child Cowper was delicate in health and 
suffered from a complaint in his eyes, in 1741, at the age of ten, he 
was sent away to school at Westminster. He was too sensitive to 
stand easily the life of a boys' boarding school; the older boys 
teased him continually, playing such nasty tricks on him that he 
was constantly filled with fear. However, the education at West 
minster, being wholly classical, suited Cowpcr's temperament, and 
here he formed friendships with some boys who were afterwards 
known as men of talent and position. How terrible these years 
must have been for him we can only dimly imagine. From child 
hood William was subject to periods of melancholia, and as the 
years went by the attacks became more frequent and serious. The 
fact about Cowper which the most casual observer cannot miss is 
that his life was a series of bereavements. The world went against 



him. Five brothers and sisters died in their infancy; at twenty-four 
he lost his father; at thirty-nine his beloved brother, John Cowper. 

At the age of eighteen Cowper left Westminster and went to 
live in Ely Place with Mr. Chapman, an attorney, with whom he 
was to study law. Having done so only to please his father, and not 
liking law, Cowper was "constantly employed/' as he says, "from 
morning to night, in giggling and making giggle, instead of 
studying the law." 14 When he was twenty-three William fell in 
love with his cousin Theodora Cowper. Her father, Ashley 
Cowper, to whom William had been much attached, forbade the 
marriage on the ground of his nephew's instability. This aggra 
vated his condition. 

Up to the age of thirty-two Cowper was engaged in the 
Temple, nominally preparing himself for the profession of a 
lawyer, but really doing little more than cultivating literary 
acquaintance with his old Westminster companions, and oc 
casionally composing a few verses, or contributing to periodicals. 
Then came the great crisis of his life. Some influential friends 
obtained for him the offices of Reading Clerk and Clerk of the 
Committees of the House of Lords. But having to face a simple 
examination to confirm his appointment, and disappointed in his 
hope of a marriage with his beautiful cousin, he tried to commit 
suicide : by poison, by drowning, by stabbing himself, and lastly, 
by hanging. All these attempts failed because of lack of purpose 
or because of some opportune intervention. He was now clearly 
deranged and was confined to a hospital at St. Albans, kept by Dr 
Nathaniel Cotton, and there slowly his mind began to return to 
normal. "From dejection he passed into resignation, from resigna 
tion into hope/' 1 * until at last, picking up a Bible he read these 
words from the Epistle to the Romans: 

Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 

past, through the forbearance of God. 16 

His whole being was suddenly illumined with joy and grace, and 
in an experience typical of the religious life of the time, he believed 
himself to be saved. Writing about it at a later date he said: 

Immediately I received the strength to believe it, and the full beams 
of the Sun of Righteousness shone upon me. I saw the sufficiency of 
the atonement He had made, my pardon scaled in His blood, and all 
the fullness and completeness of His justification. In a moment I be 
lieved, and received the gospel . , . Unless the Almighty arm had been 



under me, I think I should have died with gratitude and joy. My eyes 
filled with tears, and my voice choked with transport; I could only 
look up to heaven in silent fear, overwhelmed with love and wonder. 11 

One of the poet's biographers has written of this experience in 
these words : "The fears and pains of his troubled thirty years had 
fallen oft him like rags. Sin and sorrow and disillusion, madness 
itself, were nothing and less than nothing in the transcendent 
glory of his spiritual reconciliation." 18 

When Cowper left the asylum after a year and a half, he took 
lodgings at Huntingdon, which his brother John had provided for 
him. John was a student at Cambridge, fifteen miles away, and 
the brothers met every week, "by an alternate reciprocation of 
intercourse." Happily Cowper found new friends in the Rev. Mr. 
Unwin and his family, and they agreed to take Cowper into their 
cheerful home, where he lived contentedly with them until Mr, 
Unwin's sudden death in 1767. In one of his letters, dated October 
1766, Cowper has left us a detailed picture of the daily round in the 
home of an Evangelical family of the middle class: 

... As to amusements, I mean what the world calls such, we have 
none; the place indeed swarms with them, and cards and dancing are 
the professed business of almost all the gentle inhabitants of Hunt 
ingdon, We refuse to take part in them, or to be accessories to this way 
of murdering our time, and by so doing have acquired the name of 
Methodists. Having told you how we do not spend our time, I will 
next say how we do. We breakfast commonly between eight and nine; 
till eleven, we read either the Scripture., or the sermons of some faithful 
preacher of those holy mysteries; at eleven we attend divine service, 
which is performed here twice every day; and from twelve to three we 
separate and amuse ourselves as we please. During that interval 1 
either read in my own apartment, or walk, or ride, or work in the 
garden. We seldom sit an hour after dinner, but if the weather permits 
adjourn to the garden, where with Mrs. Unwin and her son I have 
generally the pleasure of religious conversation till tea-time. If it rains, 
or is too windy for walking, we either converse within doors, or sing 
some hymns of Martin's collection, and by the help of Mrs, Unwind 
harpsichord make up a tolerable concert, in which our hearts, I hope, 
are the best and most musical performers. After tea we sally forth to 
walk in good earnest. Mrs. Unwin is a good walker, and we have 
generally traveled about four miles before we see home again. When 
the days are short, we make this excursion in the former part of the 
day, between church-time and dinner. At night we read and converse, 
as before, till supper, and commonly finish the evening cither with 
hymns or a sermon; and last of all the family arc called to prayers. I 
need not tell you, that such a life as this is consistent with the utmost 
cheerfulness; accordingly we are all happy, and dwell together in 
unity as brethren. 10 
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After Unwin's death there happened one of those seemingly 
casual incidents that change the course of men's lives. It was 
nothing more than a call of condolence from the Rev. John New 
ton, curate of Olney. Cowper had decided to continue living with 
Mrs. Unwin, "whose behaviour to me has been that of a mother 
to a son." Both he and Mrs. Unwin were so attracted to Newton 
that they decided to move to Olney for the sake of being under his 
ministry. And so, in 1767 Cowper and Mrs. Unwin moved to a 
house in the market place of Olney, then called "Orchard Side," 
and there began a friendship which Newton described as most 
helpful to himself, and certainly the thirteen years during which 
they were together were the happiest years of Cowper's life. He 
became Newton's lay helper at Olney. Newton says: "He loved 
the poor. He often visited them, and consoled and comforted 
them in their distress ; and those who were seriously disposed were 
often cheered and animated by his prayers. The Lord evidently 
sent him to Olney, where he has been a blessing to many, a great 
blessing to myself." 20 

The Olney people called him "Sir Cowper." He gardened, 
as the third book of "The Task" tells us in its title. His letters, with 
constant allusions to exchange of seeds and fruits, show that his 
plants grew, and that he was so far more successful than some 
gardeners. He kept birds and animals as pets. At one time at 
Olney he seems to have had as many as twenty pets, and he made 
their cages himself. Of these pets his three hares, Bess, Puss, and 
Tiney, are the most famous hares with histories and characters 
"old Tiney surliest of his kind." 

I kept him for his humour's sake, 

For he would oft beguile 
My heart of thoughts that made it ache. 

And force me to a smile. 
But now t beneath this walnut shade 

He finds his long last home, 
And waits, in snug concealment laid, 

Till gentler Puss shall come. 

The hectic parish life into which Newton introduced Cowper 
was not, however, to bring stability to the poet's mind. He began, 
therefore, to be discouraged, and to feel flickerings of his former 
doubts, Newton seems to have realized this, and to distract him 
from his anxieties, suggested that he should contribute to a hymn- 
book which he was compiling. The suggestion had a permanent 
effect on English hymnody, but it did little to preserve Cowper's 
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spirits or his mental balance. In January 1773 he had a long attack 
of madness which left him with a permanent delusion that God 
had required him to kill himself, and that his failure to obey had 
finally stamped him God's enemy. He was moved from Orchard 
Side to the vicarage, and remained there in Newton's care for a 
year, at the end of which he was well enough to leave. 

Whether Newton's influence upon his sensitive friend's life 
was good or bad is one of those debatable questions upon which 
literary critics are likely to continue to differ. To say, however, as 
Routley does, that "the very last thing he [Cowper] needed was 
the Calvinism of John Newton," and that "soon he began to sink 
into the waters on which he had so confidently walked, and then 
his old trouble came upon him with a rush," 21 seems to be a 
conclusion which is not warranted by the facts. It should at least 
be noted that other competent hymnologists, among them Fred 
erick John Gillman, 22 think that when the intercourse of the two 
friends was broken by Newton's removal to London, "one of the 
mainstays of the poet's activity and cheerfulness" was removed. 
One thing is certain : Cowper's mental trouble began many years 
before he had met Newton, and continued long after they were 
separated. 

This attack of mental illness put an end to Cowper's hymn 
writing. And it is only with Cowper the hymn writer that we are 
here concerned. He was to recover from this attack and to spend 
years of comparative peace of mind and of poetic achievement 
before the final attack of insanity brought his life to an end. His 
last piece of original composition, a poem written in a lucid 
interval in March 1799, is "The Castaway." On April 25, 1800, 
Cowper died, still feeling "unutterable despair." 

THE OLNEY HYMNBOOK. 

In 1771, as has already been noted, * Newton, observing his 
friend's increasing gloom, and having conceived the idea of com 
piling a new hymnbook for the prayer meeting at Olncy, sought 
to divert Cowper's thoughts by engaging his collaboration. The 
proposal was welcomed by Cowper for several reasons; it afforded 
a chance for spiritual service and, as he later admitted, of satis 
faction to his literary ambition. But Cowper's full task was never 
completed. Two years later he was again seriously afflicted in 
mind, and for some time Newton, not wishing to proceed further 
by himself, wrote no hymns. In the preface to the book, Newton 
writes: 
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We had not proceeded far upon our proposed plan, before my dear 
friend was prevented, by a long and affecting indisposition, from af- 
lording me any further assistance. My grief and disappointment were 
great; I hung my harp upon the willows, and for some time thought 
myself determined to proceed no farther without him. Yet my mind 
was afterwards led to resume the service. 23 

At length, Newton did resume his work on the hymnbook 
and when it was published eight years later, he had written 280 
of the hymns, while Cowper had written 68. Cowper would 
doubtless have written more but for the many interruptions he 
had to endure on account of his mental malady. 

It is important to note that the Olney hymnbook was not 
intended for the church services, but for a midweek evangelical 
meeting which Newton had started and which met with such 
great success that they had to move from the small church room to 
the large room in the "Great House," the manor of Olney. In 
Newton's Diary under the date of December 6, 1772, is found 
the following entry: "Expounded my new hymn at the Great 
House on the subject of a burdened sinner/' 24 Dr. Benson says that 
the Olney hymnbook "is best understood as a revival hymnbook. 
In its clay it had the same welcome and popularity that 'Gospel 
Hymns* of the Moody and Sankey revival had in ours ... It was 
the Evangelical theology put into rhyme for singing, but even 
more for reading and remembering. It became an Evangelical 
handbook, printed over and over in England and America, and it 
exerted an immense influence." 23 

The Olney Hymns consisted of three books, classified as 
follows: Book L On select Texts of Scripture. Book II. On 
occasional Subjects. Book IIL On the Progress and changes of the 
Spiritual Life. Book Two contained hymns under these four 
divisions: L Seasons. II. Ordinances. IIL Providences. 
IV, Creation, Book Three contained hymns under the following 
"heads": L Solemn Addresses to Sinners. II. Seeking, Pleading, 
Hoping, IIL Conflict. IV. Comfort. V. Dedication and sur 
render. VI. Cautions. VII. Praise. VIII. Short Hymns: Before 
Sermon, After Sermon, and Gloria PatrL 

It has pointed out that "one defect of this otherwise 

excellent collection is its apparent disregard of the Church's 
calendar.**** In Book Two, in the section entitled "Seasons," there 
is nothing for Advent, Epiphany, Lent, Good Friday, Easter, or 
Whitsunday, and for Christmas Day only three hymns are pro 
vided The most important season, to judge by the thirty hymns 
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allocated to it, is New Year. On the other hand, seasons unknown 
to the Church, such as Saturday Evening and The Close of the 
Year, find ample provision. 

As we might expect from two men of such deep and sore 
experiences, their hymns contain more than beautiful poetic 
fancies, they are full of the deep realities of human experience. 
Most of Newton's hymns are merely rhymed versions of Scriptural 
stories, with a moral appended, and they corroborate his own 
statement that he could preach from any one text, but found 
difficulty in "corelation." 

Newton's hymns have really only one note, and it is an 
exalted one. In all his hymns he speaks of the unbounded love of 
the Saviour. We are not surprised that Julian, in his Dictionary, 
classes "How sweet the name of Jesus sounds" with the "first 
hymns in the English language." In 1781 it was published by John 
Wesley in his Arminian Magazine. Written on the text, "Because 
of the savour of thy good ointments thy name is as ointment 
poured forth" (Song of Solomon 1:3), this hymn simply rehearses 
with true Christian joy the happy associations that the name of 
Jesus calls up in the Christian heart. Without a doubt the memory 
of Newton's past wickedness is evident throughout. One of his 
vices had been profanity. Later in life he wrote, "I know not that 
I have ever since met so daring a blasphemer. Not content with 
common oaths and imprecations, I daily invented new ones; so 
that I was often seriously reproved by the Captain; who was 
himself a very passionate man, and not at all circumspect in his 
expressions." 27 In the light of such words, and even allowing for 
exaggeration, we may infer that the name of Jesus had been 
blasphemously upon his lips. Now, in chastened remembrance 
of his sin, he would fain exalt the name he profaned: 

Dear name! the rock on which I build, 

My shield and hiding place, 
My never-failing treasury, filled 

With boundless stores of grace. 

Different in approach, and not as good a hymn, is "One there 
is above all others." This is the kind of sermon in song that New 
ton often wrote, and wrote well This hymn comes from the first 
division of the Obey Hymns, "On Select Texts of Scripture," and 
is founded upon the well-known words in Proverbs 18:24, "There 
is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.'* Again the memory 
of his past wickedness is evident throughout. 
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Could we bear from one another 
What He daily bears from us? 
Yet this glorious Friend and Brother 
Loves us though we treat Him thus; 

Though for good we render ill, 

He accounts us brethren still. 

As we read that verse we are reminded of Newton's words: "I 
can never forget two things; first, that I was a great sinner, and 
second, that Jesus is a great Saviour." 28 

Newton's personal consciousness of salvation was, of course, 
vivid, and he could certainly be expected to lay his emphasis on the 
joy and peace that come from that consciousness. There is 
nothing borrowed in the lines: 

Amazing grace! how sweet the sound, 

That saved a wretch like me! 
I once was lost, but now am found, 

Was blind, but now I see. 

Twas grace that taught my heart to fear, 

And grace my fears relieved; 
1 low precious did that grace appear 

The hour I first believed! 

Through many dangers, toils, and snares 

I have already come; 
'Tis grace has brought me safe thus far, 

And grace will lead me home. 

The I^rd has promised good to me, 
His word my hope secures; 

I le will my shield and portion be 
As long as life endures ^ 

In this hymn we can trace Newton's simple and unaffected 
devotion to the Saviour who had rescued him from the degrada 
tion of his youthful years. 

Newton has given us three famous prayer-hymns, redolent of 
the prayer meeting and eminently suitable for such an occasion as 
the midweek devotional service. "Come, my soul, thy suit 
prepare/* based on Solomon's prayer in I Kings 3:5-9, is justly 
famous. It is said that Spurgeon used for many years to have a 
stanza or two of it sung before the Great Prayer in his public 
services. It Is a hymn of personal devotion, and we need quote only 
two stanzas: 

Come, my soul, thy suit prepare, 

Jesus loves to answer prayer; 

He Himself has bid thee pray, 

Therefore will not say thec nay. 
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Thou art coming to a King, 
Large petitions with thee bring; 
For His grace and power are such, 
None can ever ask too much. 

"Approach, my soul, the mercy seat" is another intimately 
tender hymn, this time with a distinctly penitential flavor. This 
hymn contains more of Newton's native warmth than some other 
hymns, and it combines penitence with courage in such a way as 
to induce great spiritual vigor through contrition. 

Approach, my soul, the mercy-seat, 

Where Jesus answers prayer; 
There humbly fall before His feet, 

For none can perish there. 

Another hymn of "humble access" is "Behold the throne of grace," 
which is written on the same text as "Come, my soul." Originally 
having eight stanzas, most hymnals today include only five. Here 
are the last three as found in many hymnals : 

My soul, ask what thou wilt, 

Thou canst not be too bold; 
Since His own blood for thee He spilt, 

What else can He withhold? 

Thine image, Lord, bestow, 
Thy presence and Thy love; 
I ask to serve Thee here below, 
And reign with Thee above. 

Teach me to live by faith, 
Conform my will to Thine; 
Let me victorious be in death, 
And then in glory shine. 

Newton has written one hymn of the Church which is 

immortal "Glorious things of thee arc spoken'* is one of the 
great hymns of all time, and is based on a passage in Isaiah, chapter 
33: "Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities: thine eyes shall 
see Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be 

taken down; not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, 
neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken. But there the 
glorious Lord will be unto us a place of broad rivers and streams 
. * the Lord is our king; he will save us." But the thought con 
tained in this hymn includes other Scriptural references also, 
Words in Psalm 87, "Glorious things arc spoken of thee, O city of 
God," suggest the splendid beginning. The pillars of cloud and 
of fire of the wilderness journey of the Israelites also come Into the 
graphic picture, aad all is charged with evangelical content, 
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Glorious things of thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God; 
He whose word cannot be broken 
Formed thee for His own abode: 
On the Rock of Ages founded, 
What can shake thy sure repose? 
With salvation's walls surrounded, 
Thou mayst smile at all thy foes. 

"The great thing about 'Glorious things/ " Routley says, "is that 
it communicates the gaiety and toughness of Christianity. No 
hymn more jubilantly disposes of the legend that the Christian 
faith puts a premium on vagueness, ineffectiveness, other-worldli- 
ness and the accent of the stage parson." 30 

Cowper is one of the few English poets who have also been 
hymn writers. Southey pays high tribute to Cowper when he calls 
him "the best of English letter-writers," 31 and his poetry will 
never cease to appeal to those who share his love of nature and of 
home. "The Task" has been called "one of the wisest books ever 
written, and one of the most charming," 32 and another poem, 
"John Gilpin," is a very happy and mirthful narrative. In the 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, there are twelve columns of 
popular quotations from Cowper, which is some indication of the 
genius that once lived in sleepy Olney. 

It is impossible to estimate how much Cowper's hymns have 
clone to advance in the English-speaking world the Evangelical 
religion of which they are the outcome. In form and phrase they 
are simple and direct; obvious, it might be said, in every aspect of 
them. Gillman says that "Cowper strikes a deeper, tenderer note 
than Newton. ms "The hymns," he says, "seem to break out of his 
heart with a cry." And James Montgomery, great as a hymn critic 
as well as a hymn writer, says: "Of these hymns it must suffice to 
say, that, like all his best compositions, they are principally com- 
munings with his own heart, or avowals of personal Christian 
experience. As such they are frequently applicable to every 
believer's feelings, and touch, unexpectedly, the most secret springs 
of joy and sorrow, faith, fear, hope, love, trial, despondency, and 
triumph." 414 

Of the sixty-eight hymns of Cowper in the Olney collection, 
the one which has probably found widest response in Christian 
experience is "God moves in a mysterious way." It has been 
described as the greatest hymn on divine Providence ever written. 
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The lines were born, we know, of great suffering, and although 
some have said that the hymn was not written just after the author 
had been prevented from committing suicide, that explanation of 
the circumstances surrounding this hymn is still the best one so far 
as this writer is concerned. As prominent a critic as Montgomery 
seems to agree when he says of the hymn that it is "rendered 
awfully interesting by the circumstances under which it was 
written, in the twilight of departing reason." 85 During an es 
pecially grievous visitation of his mental distress Cowper gave his 
coachman orders to drive to the River Ouse. The night was dark, 
and the driver missed his way either by accident or on purpose; 
and Cowper found himself back at his own house. By that time 
the cloud had lifted from his mind, and he celebrated the Provi 
dence of God in this hymn. 

This hymn was the last contributed by Cowper to the Olney 
collection and appears as number fifteen of Book Three, under the 
suggestive title, "Light shining out of Darkness." The thought 
pervading the hymn is that over all the mystery and perplexity in 
human l5e, God is working out His sovereign will, not only by 
bringing light after darkness, but light out of darkness. The 
original appeared in six stanzas of four lines each, but modern 
hymnals usually abridge it to four or five stanzas. We quote it 
in its entirety: 

God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm. 

"Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never-failing skill 
He treasures up His bright designs, 

And works His sovereign will. 

Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take; 

The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 

In blessings on your head. 

Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 

But trust Him for His grace; 
Behind a frowning providence 

He hides a smiling face. 

His purposes will ripen fast, 

Unfolding every hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet will be the flower. 
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Blind unbelief is sure to err, 

And scan His work in vain; 
God is His own interpreter, 

And He will make it plain. 

We have the same lesson of God's purpose in affliction in 
another of Cowper's hymns, entitled "JY and Peace in Believing." 
It is perhaps Cowper's most perfect composition in the hymn form, 
and is justly loved by all: 

Sometimes a light surprises 

The Christian while he sings; 
It is the Lord, who rises 

With healing in His wings; 
When comforts are declining, 

He grants the soul again 
A season of clear shining, 

To cheer it after rain. 

In holy contemplation 

We sweetly then pursue 
The therne of God's salvation, 

And find it ever new; 
Set free from present sorrow, 

We cheerfully can say, 
Let the unknown tomorrow 

Bring with it what it may. 

It can bring with it nothing 

But He will bear us through; 
Who gives the lilies clothing 

Will clothe His people too; 
Beneath the spreading heavens 

No creature but is fed; 
And He who feeds the ravens 

Will give His children bread. 

Though vine nor fig tree neither 

Their wonted fruit should bear, 
Though all the fields should wither, 

Nor flocks nor herds be there; 
Yet God the same abiding, 

His praise shall tune my voice, 
For while in Him confiding 

I cannot but rejoice. 

It is its use of Scripture which gives this hymn its peculiar pic- 
turesqueness and makes it memorable. In stanza one, Malachi 4 
and Second Samuel 23; in stanzas two and three, Matthew 6; in 
stanza four, the Canticle of Habakkuk, are alluded to. And yet the 
hymn does not read, as some Scripture hymns do, and especially 
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some o Cowper's, like a versified concordance. The allusions 
dovetail neatly into each other, and the transition from one to the 
next is perfectly natural. "This neatness and precision of crafts 
manship," Routley points out, "gives the hymn its conciseness and 
makes it one of those favourite hymns which teach men of Scrip 
ture unobtrusively and almost unconsciously: it is beyond doubt 
Cowper's happiest hymn, and his greatest/' 38 

"Oh! for a closer walk with God/' is well known to every 
churchgoer. The hymn bears not only a title, "Walking with 
God," but it also has a text, Genesis 5:24, "And Enoch walked 
with God: and he was not; for God took him." The hymn 
begins: 

Oh! for a closer walk with God, 

A calm and heavenly frame; 
A light to shine upon the road 

That leads me to the Lamb! 

Then there follow two stanzas that are so intimate as to be almost 
exclusively suitable for private devotions: 

Where is the blessedness I knew 

When first I saw the Lord? 
Where is the soul-refreshing view 

Of Jesus, and His word? 

What peaceful hours I once enjoyed! 

How sweet their memory still ! 
But they have left an aching void 

The world can never fill. 

Then there follows Cowper's penitence: 

Return, O holy Dove, return, 

Sweet messenger of rest! 
I hate the sins that made Thee mourn, 

And drove Thee from my breast. 

The dearest idol I have known, 

Whatever that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 

And worship only Thee. 

The whole is summed up in the final stanza : 

So shall my walk be close with God, 

Calm and serene my frame; 
So purer light shall mark the road 

That leads me to the Lamb. 
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That surely is first and foremost a devotional poem, a personal 
poem. The second and the third stanzas, for instance, have clear 
reference to Cowper's own life story, and both have a delicacy of 
perception and sentiment which can be found in few other hymns. 
This hymn was written when Cowper was distressed on account 
of the illness of his friend, Mrs. Unwin. Concerning this hymn he 
wrote : "I began to compose the verses yesterday morning before 
daybreak, but fell asleep at the end of the first two lines. When I 
awaked again, the third and fourth were whispered to my heart 
in a way which I have often experienced." 37 

It is delightful to remember that the Olney Hymns were 
written for a little village congregation. It was for the opening of 
a room for "social prayer" that Cowper penned these beautiful 
lines : 

Jesus, where'er Thy people meet, 

There they behold Thy mercy-seat; 

Where'er they seek Thee Thou art found, 

And every place is hallowed ground. 

Cowper's great hymn of redemption, "There is a fountain," 
so popular in past years, is now less used and is being omitted from 
some new hymnals because of its extravagant imagery. The 
familiar first stanza is known to all: 

There is a fountain filled with blood 

Drawn from Emmanuel's veins; 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood, 

Lose all their guilty stains. 

This is a meditation on the saving power of the Blood of Christ, 
and for Cowper, as in the Bible, "Blood" is the symbol of life, and 
shed blood is the symbol of life laid down. The first stanza links 
the initiating text from Zechariah (13:1) with that in Revela 
tion (7:14) which speaks of the saints as having "washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb." The 
second stanza proceeds straight to the Crucifixion itself: 

The dying thief rejoiced to see 

That fountain in his day; 
And there have I, as vile as he, 

Wash'd all my sins away. 

The third stanza universalizes this for the whole Church : 

Dear dying Lamb, Thy precious blood 

Shall never lose its power 
Till all the ransomed Church of God 

Be saved, to sin no more. 
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Let us admit that of all Cowper's hymns this is the one which 
has been the most criticized and even ridiculed. It is thought to be 
crude, harsh, and in bad taste, and Brownlie's criticism is typical 
of those who regard is as obsolete and reject it. He says of this 
hymn that "its imagery is certainly not Scriptural; and besides it 
gives a sensuous representation of the sacrifice of our Lord, which 
one hardly looks for outside the hyrnns of the mediaeval Latin 
Church." 38 Granted that the image is crude, and that the verses 
have small literary merit. But then the reality is crude. Sin is not 
polite or polished, and the measures which God took for man's 
redemption were not, in earthly terms, fit for fastidious minds to 
contemplate. If this hymn is in bad taste, then Christianity itself 
is in bad taste. 

Dr. James MofEatt says: "Attempts have been made to im 
prove it, but they have proved disastrous failures . . . the hymn 
must be taken as Cowper wrote it, or not at all." 39 And a more 
recent writer, Arthur F. Pollard, has written: "The hypersensitive 
may find this crude, but Cowper makes no concessions to exag 
gerated refinement. He adheres steadfastly to the Biblical account 
of redemption . . . Here in concentrated, passionate symbolism is 
the fundamental meaning of the Crucifixion ... Its doctrine is 
impeccable, its mood passionately sincere, its statement simple and 
direct, and it presents an experience which, though necessarily in 
varying measure, ought to be shared with Cowper by all his 
Christian readers." 40 

Of course, if one does not believe what this hymn says, there 
is little use singing it. But why not believe the truth that lies 
within its poetic image? It is true that in Heaven the redeemed 
praise God and the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world, 
and praise Him constantly. If this truth is expressed in the 
language of eighteenth-century Evangelicalism, it is none the less 
truth and to be received. "The only criticism that will stand 
against this hymn," Routley says, "is a criticism not of the hymn 
but of the untheological and uncompassionate age in which we at 
present live, which makes necessary the careful use of hymns so 
heavily loaded with theology and so uncompromisingly Scriptural 
in their language." 41 

Perhaps the words of G. Currie Martin express most clearly 
why Cowper's hymns have endured. "Their tenderness and 
beauty of language have endeared them to every generation, and 
they will abide as long as the needs they express are essential to 
the human soul." 42 
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We do well today to remember these two men: John Newton, 
whom Lecky called "one of the purest and most unselfish of 
saints" and "one of the most devoted and single-hearted of 
Christian ministers/ 543 and William Cowper, the great hymn 
poet; and the hymnbook which they compiled, known as the 
Olney Hymns, by which our congregational worship has been so 
greatly enriched. 

From a dozen to twenty of the Olney Hymns are to be found 
in various hymnals today. Dr. Benson says that "At the lowest 
estimate six must be accorded a classical position: three of Cow- 
per's 'Hark my soul! it is the Lord,' 'Oh! for a closer walk 'with 
God,' and 'God moves in a mysterious way' ; and three of New 
ton's 'Come, my soul, thy suit prepare,' 'Glorious things of thee 
are spoken,' and 'How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.' " 44f What 
is left, however, is far from being "empty chaff." Indeed, there are 
very few hymnbooks of the eighteenth century so interesting as 
this one. Dr. Gregory's apt comment on this collection of hymns 
may serve as a fitting conclusion. He says: 

When you have picked out of Watts and Doddridge their best hymns, 
you find it a wearisome and profitless task to plod through the re 
mainder. An outrageous rhyme is a pleasing break in the dull 
monotony of the sentiment, but the Olney Hymns, even at their 
feeblest, have life and vigour, and are often provokingly easy to re 
member. Their influence on modern hymnody has been all in favour 
of the expression of personal, individual experience, in which regard 
they may not unfairly be compared with many of the sublimest 
psalms. 46 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HYMN 

a period of thirty years I have witnessed an expanding 
interest in hymns. Still, on every level of leadership, I see 
lingering evidences of the attitude which consigns the hymn to 
a second-rate place in the program of the church. This attitude 
manifests itself in important and less important ways: 

in the minister's topical treatment of hymns, resulting, no 
doubt, from 

the failure at the seminary level to include hymn study in the 
curriculum; 

in the neglect of hymn study in leadership schools ; 

in the lack of a coordinated plan for the church school music, 
and for other areas of church life; 

in the dearth of musicians who can play hymns with authority; 

in the adding of hymns as an embellishment to services and 
programs and lesson materials, rather than conceiving them 
as a vital element; 

in the relegating of hymn practice to last and least place in 
choir rehearsals, and sometimes no place at all; 

in the indiscriminate cutting of stanzas (or an entire hymn) 
to save time, the seating of latecomers during the singing of 
a hymn, the announcement of a hymn as "number so-and-so," 
fade-outs of congregational singing for radio announcements, 
and so forth. 

In spite of our vastly improved hymnals and wide dissemination 
of information about hymns and hymn singing, we are far from 
Paul's ideal, set forth in I Corinthians 14.15, "I will sing with 
the spirit and I will sing with the mind also." To put it bluntly, 
the hymn is not yet properly respected, not yet seriously studied, 
and (consequently) not yet vitally used in the expression and 
propagation of our Christian faith. It is used, yes, on all occa 
sions by every age, but only partially used. The tremendous power 
available through a full and imaginative use of hymns has not yet 
been released into the life of the church. Many factors enter into 
our foreshortening of the hymn's potential: some are positive, 



some are negative, but all root in our failure to understand the 
nature of the hymn and its relationship to our Christian experience. 

I am not asserting that we have no understanding, but that we 
have only a partial understanding. We have not taken the hymn 
seriously enough to dig down to the deeper levels of its meaning, 
and until we do we are subject to a misunderstanding. 

It is necessary here to point out two misconceptions which 
have resulted from our failure to arrive at a fuller understanding 
of hymns. It seems to me we have made two false assumptions: 
first, because song is simple, that people can easily sing; and sec 
ond, because song is spontaneous, that people will gladly sing. 
This general statement requires amplification and qualification. 

First, and briefly, as to SIMPLICITY: 

Because the function of the hymn (that it is to be sung by a 
group) has imposed poetic and musical limitations upon it, the 
tendency has been to look upon hymns as "simple little songs," 
easy to sing, and therefore not requiring preparation. The self- 
imposed scaling down of the hymn, from the poetic and musical 
standpoint, has also led those who do not understand its nature 
and its place in Christian experience to regard it as inferior, not 
meriting serious study. There has been widespread and con 
tinuous confusion of small size and "easiness" with lack of excel 
lence. The fact that the hymn is short, that it is fairly obvious in 
form, that its language is usually plain and quickly grasped, that 
its musical setting is easy for the uninitiated to sing, does not 
necessarily imply poetic and musical inferiority. Hymns do not 
have a completely free range, but within their range they can have 
poetic and musical beauty and significance, which call for and 
merit close examination. 

What I am saying is that the hymn's simplicity is deceptive, and 
that we have allowed ourselves to be misled in two respects: (1) 
Technical simplicity has led to the erroneous idea that the meaning 
of the hymn is equally simple and is immediately susceptible of 
comprehension. (2) The simplicity of poetic and musical scope 
has led to the conclusion that the hymn is of a low order, in artistic 
terms, and not worthy of critical study. We have judged the hymn 
on the basis of poetic and musical criteria, and yet have not sought 
its significance through the application of the principles of art. 
The hymn is simple, yes it has something of value for those 



who would use it on the run; but it is complex, and it yields its 
full treasure only to those who linger to explore. 

Second, and at greater length, as to SPONTANEITY: 

The early Christians turned naturally and spontaneously to 
song for the expression of their faith. Succeeding centuries have 
furnished evidence that there is a close relationship between re 
ligious and lyrical vitality. But does this justify the argument: 
song is native to the Christian, therefore our people will sing if 
they are really Christian? or, conversely, if our people do not 
sing, they are not really Christian? Before we assume that our 
people today should practice the glad melody-making of first 
century Christians, we need to examine the meaning and condi 
tions of spontaneity. 

By "spontaneity" I do not mean the "gift of tongues" Paul 
discusses in I Corinthians 14, but rather the normal tendency 
of all peoples to sing, a tendency which, in Christians, can issue 
in a lyrical heart-mind motion toward God. This means that spon 
taneity is not a supernatural quality, which comes in a capricious 
manner, beyond our comprehension and our control. It means that 
spontaneity is not inevitable with Christians, i.e., being a Christian 
does not automatically and necessarily impel song. It means also 
that a Christian can sing without spontaneity (just as he can pray 
and make a gift without it), song oftentimes being induced by 
external pressure or appeal, whether a person will or no. Spon 
taneous song, in the sense in which I am using the term, derives 
from an inner experience. External factors have a bearing on it, 
but they are not determinative. 

It is not within my capacity to expound a theory of the origin 
of the song impulse, but I believe there is ample ground on which 
to base the position that song springs from a sense of exaltation, 
of longing satisfied, of need met, of spiritual overcoming. This 
holds true even of the song which arises from "the trouble breast," 
if we look deeply enough to realize that, in such cases, song is a 
turning of man's heart to a higher and greater source, in which 
he hopes his troubles will be resolved. In other words, the upsurge 
which issues in song can take place within the area of anticipation. 
The sense of victory impelling lyric expression need not be actual 
realization; it can be realization within anticipation. This ingredi 
ent (of something conquered, something "coming right," to put 



it broadly) is the least common denominator of genuinely spon 
taneous song. Without it the fount of song, in an individual or in 
a people, is quickly dried up, and must be artificially filled until 
connection is restored with the only perennial source of supply. 
This theory accounts for the occurrence of spontaneous song 
during periods of religious revival: it is at such times that a peo 
ple's experience is charged with a sense of victory, of things being 
ordered aright, even in the midst of disorder and evil. It was so 
with the early Christians; it was so with the early Protestants; it 
was so with the followers of Wesley and succeeding leaders of 
vital religious movements. Indeed, long before the Christian era, 
many of the Psalms and other Old Testament Songs illustrated the 
principle of lyrical expression arising from a feeling of exaltation 
over the felicitous outworking of a personal or group situation. 
For example, the Song of Moses (Exodus 15. 148), celebrating 
the crossing of the Red Sea, Israel's TE DEUM for deliverance from 
bondage; the Song of Hannah (I Samuel 2. 1-10), exulting in the 
Lord because of the fulfillment of personal longing, through which 
she discerned His way of dealing with all people; Psalm 147, cele 
brating (some scholars say) the dedication of the rebuilt Wall of 
Jerusalem, a difficult feat accomplished under God's guidance and 
protection and strength, and accompanied "with gladness, with 
thanksgivings and with singing, with cymbals, harps, and lyres." 
(Nehemiah 12.27) 

Instances sucla as these from the Bible and the record of the 
Christian Church have no doubt laid the foundation for the in 
ference that people would sing "if they really had religion." We 
have conceived "real religion" in terms of the concentrated experi 
ence accompanying individual conversion or group revival, and 
operated on the principle that, if it were perpetuated, people would 
sing. We have resorted to many futile, and some questionable, 
devices to whip people up to the song-producing peak. And, it 
must be admitted, there are leaders who are sincere in their con 
viction that the resultant lusty singing betokens an inner, spiritual 
motivation. If we had studied the hymn in relation to our whole 
Christian experience, we would have realized that it is the shape 
(or form) of this particular experience, and not primarily its con 
tent and mood, which brings about the impulse to song, and ex 
periences having this shape are repeated again and again in the 
life of the individual Christian and the church, usually with less 
dramatic content and less intensity of mood. In other words, be- 



gianings and renewals are characterized by awareness, eagerness, 
realization, a sense of deliverance and accomplishment and hope, 
all of which are the very breath of song. But there is more to 
Christian experience than awakening; we get up and move on. 
There are many experiences along the way which, while they may 
not lend themselves to outbursts of high praise, can nevertheless 
be occasions of spontaneous song, for they derive from the basic 
sequence of inner events that lies back of every song, whether it be 
praise or penitence or dedication or admonition to the brethren. 1 
"The first avowed intent" (or the second or third or hundredth) 
of individual or church may wane and die, or may wax and bear 
fruit. Usually, after a period of waxing there is a tendency toward 
crystallization into fixed states, far removed from the initial vic 
tory-attitude. Does this mean, then, that in the establishing of a 
church we may expect song to be spontaneously generated, but that 
in an established church we must settle for something less ? To 
answer this is to write the Paper. 

Let me back up now and work from the initial conclusion that 
the truncated usefulness of the hymn stems from our failure to 
understand its nature and relationship to Christian experience. 

When hymns are discussed, it is usually AS RELATED TO, or 

1 At this point we are close to a consideration of the bearing of our con 
ception of spontaneity upon our ideas as to what constitutes song. To pursue 
this would break the main thread of thought, but reference should be made 
to one aspect of this subject, namely, Augustine's theory that church song 
is praise, always and only. Since any "overcoming," large or small, is "in 
the power of the Lord," it is natural and fitting that the burden of our song 
should be praise and thanksgiving to Him for what He is and what He 
does. The proponents of the praise theory apparently do not take into ac 
count that this same motion of the spirit can express itself in songs that are 
not explicitly praise. Those who insist that a hymn must universally^ (and 
some add, objectively) voice "naught else" but praise to God are looking at 
the surface or literal meaning of the words, and are failing to recognize the 
shape of the religious experience bac\ of the words. "Songs of praise" are 
the most obvious, the most necessary, the most dramatic, and the most nu 
merous examples of this heart-mind motion, and there is an element of praise 
(by implication if not by explication) in every hymn. But to say that every 
hymn, to be a hymn, must be limited to praise of Gad is to narrow the 
boundaries of church song, and also to constrict its flow within the nar 
rowed boundary. People will not be restrained (because, actually, song is 
spontaneous to them), and the spontaneity we crave and seldom achieve^in 
our church "system of praise" manifests itself in extra-curricular song, which 
is neither understood nor approved by the church fathers. 



CONNECTED WITH, something else: the hymn as related to the Bible, 
to doctrine, to history, to literature, to music; the hymn in or the 
hymn and human life, Christian faith, Christian education, wor 
ship, evangelism, and so on. This suggests several things: (1) that 
hymns are a part of something bigger they are set in a context, 
a larger frame; (2) that they are to serve an end; (3) that hymns 
are versatile, complex, far from mere "simple little songs," if they 
stand in a vital relationship to such a variety of important sub 
jects; (4) that historical material about hymns, valuable as it is, is 
insufficient for getting at the full meaning of the hymn; and (5) 
that the study of hymns impinges upon the total life and thought 
of the church, individual and corporate, past and present and fu 
ture. From any angle, historical or interpretive or practical, the 
serious consideration of a single hymn, if followed through, in 
volves us immediately and inevitably in the "total scheme of 
things." The attempt to compile a strictly classified bibliography 
reveals the manifold character of the hymn, in its origin and its 
use. There are books which are primarily historical, books which 
stress interpretation and criticism, books which deal mainly with 
the actual use of hymns in services and programs, but no one line 
of thought can proceed far without taking into account the others. 
Up to now the chief concern of leaders (it seems to me) has been 
to get quick and concrete answers to die immediate questions: 
what shall I sing at such and such a time ? and how can I make the 
people sing it? In answer to these questions we have developed a 
great many short cuts to singing, but the end result has been the 
cutting short of genuinely spontaneous song. The only permanent 
basis for realizing the distinctive and dynamic role of the hymn is 
an understanding of why it is so intimately tied in with every 
aspect of Christian experience. 

We do not find our answer to this WHY on the surface. For 
instance, not on the basis of this type of reasoning: Christian ex 
perience is concerned with faith; hymns treat the topic of faith; 
therefore, we sing "My faith looks up to Thee," or "Faith of our 
fathers." The fact that the hymn and Christian experience have 
common themes is an inadequate explanation of their close con 
nection. Our answer must be found at a deeper level, where the 
nature of the hymn and the nature of Christian experience are seen 
to be organically related. It is necessary to get to the inside, to 
break open the elements of the hymn and of Christian experience, 
if we are to perceive their basic kinship. 




Here is a skeleton diagram, which helps us visualize this 
kinship, this underlying "belonging-togetherness/' and the rela 
tionship of mutual quickening which exists between the hymn 
and Christian experience: 

\^fey -^- / 

Christian \ ^** < ***^ n *^*^'^ /Christian 
Experience J >/l^S--^Hvm^^^^c I Experience 



Briefly, the hymn is a religious idea-emotion, born of Christian 
experience, through the media of poetry and music; and in turn, 
transmitted through the media of poetry and music, it nourishes 
Christian experience. 

Since the hymn is an expression of Christian experience in 
terms of poetry and music, it is logical to suppose that we should 
seek its meaning through a study of the poetry and music. Such an 
approach, however, has not often been the case. From the begin 
ning the hymn has been praised or condemned on the basis of the 
standards of art, but so far as I have discovered, there has been no 
thorough and sustained effort to lay hold on its meaning through 
the use of the principles of art. 2 (Recall prevailing misconception 
as to SIMPLICITY, page 4.) Whether the hymn be good poetry 
or bad poetry, good music or bad music, it is poetry and music, 
and its meaning is inextricably bound up with the nature of poetry 
and music. It simply is not possible to disrobe the religious mes 
sage of its garments of poetry and music and have much of vital 
significance left. The three, religious idea-emotion, poetry, mu 
sic, are a unity, and stand or fall together, as far as full meaning 
is concerned. 

Indeed, we would not wish it otherwise, if we understood more 
clearly the peculiar aptness of poetry and music to express and 
propagate our faith. It is my conviction that Christians have sung 
spontaneously precisely because poetry and music are basically in 
harmony with the experiences of the Christian, that essentially re 
ligion and poetry and music are alike in their three basic elements: 
substance, structure, and spirit (or, if preferred: content, form, 
and mood). 

In other words, my position as to the vital kinship between 

s One finds glints of this approach here and there in writings on hym- 
nology, but no systematic application of it. 



the hymn and Christian experience rests upon the broader prin 
ciple that all of the arts have underlying likenesses to religion, and 
that therefore art has value in expressing, understanding, and 
spreading religion. The arts employed in the hymn are poetry and 
music, and they are uniquely fitted for this role. The early Chris 
tians, I believe, sang spontaneously because of an intuitive sensing 
of this fitness; we need to study the reasons for this fitness in the 
hope that we may thereby discover the course to follow in our song 
today. I shall try to make a case for the peculiar aptness of poetry 
and music, as combined in the hymn, to express and propagate 
Christian experience, and I ask the reader to keep in mind at all 
times that what we seek in hymn singing is the ideal set forth by 
St. Paul, which (to me) can be summed up under the one word, 

REALIZATION. 



Religion and poetry and music may be divided into three com 
ponent parts: substance, structure, and spirit. In speaking of the 
shape of the religious experience which gives rise to song, I have 
already suggested structural similarity in these fields. I shall, there 
fore, begin this section by describing some of the characteristic 
forms in our Christian experience, and showing the correspond 
ence of poetic and musical forms to them. (Here again I am 
constrained to point out that brevity forces over-simplification. I 
can do little more than outline and suggest.) 

In conversation and in print we commonly use expressions 
which indicate that life has form. We speak of "the shape of the 
future," "a well organized life," "design for living," "God's plan 
for a life," "one's life following a certain pattern" "ordering our 
days aright," "someone's not fitting into my scheme of things," 
and so on, but we rarely stop to contemplate structure as an ab 
stract concept. Nor do we take time to make a mental picture of 
these metaphorical terms. Look, for instance, at the shape of a day, 
with its eating, activity, sleeping, 




Act i vit y. ,fr Activity^ Acuity Sleep Arise 
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which can be extended to the weekly, monthly, by-the-season, 
yearly pattern of our days, "the stuff of life," so to speak, organ 
ized into regularity with variety. 

The application of this to our Christian experience is but a 
step. What is the structure (or form, or shape) of Christian experi 
ence ? (And by Christian experience I mean all of life.) Perhaps 
this diagram will help us visualize the concept: 

The Goal 
God's Call 




Man's Response 



God reaches out to man, in the acts of redemption; man responds 
to God through repentance; God forgives man; man dedicates 
himself, is renewed, and set on The Way, which leads to eternal 
life, The Goal 

There are two major sections within this broad scheme: (1) 
The Call-Response, and (2) The Way, each of which has shape. 
Within the Call-Response experience, the shape is in terms of a 
great conflict and a great cooperation, thus: 



Reconciliation 




We are in a state of rebellion against God, separated from Him, 
turning away from Him in "hardness" of heart; He calls us to a 
state of reconciliation with Himself, a fruitful union, a joyous 
fellowship. These two states are antithetical They illustrate the 
most extreme and dramatic form of antagonistic forces. We can 
objectify them in any shape or structure which connotes opposition. 
The issue of this conflict is either rejection of God or accept 
ance of God. If we reject Him, there is no ensuing Christian ex 
perience; if we accept Him, a trust relationship is established. The 
shape of the acceptance can be conceived in any terms which sug 
gest cooperation, working together, movement toward each other, 
reciprocal effort. It is shown above in its formal relation to the 
conflict: God and man working together, each doing something 
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essential to man's salvation God always taking the initiative, and 
man responding. Acceptance of God in trust is a great God-man 
Victory, in which is bound up a bundle of experiences: redemp 
tion, repentance, forgiveness, dedication, renewal, rejoicing, resolu 
tion. Each experience is distinguishable, but all are a unity, mak 
ing up the complete trust relationship. 

Out of this God-man Victory arises the new life in Christ, or 
the trusting creature setting out on The Way. The shape of The 
Way, as given here, shows the comparison of the ideal and the 
actual: 

Goal 




Ideally, The Way would be a straight, unbroken, upward, forward 
moving thrust of a series of perfect trust experiences. (By a "trust 
experience" I mean the conflict-cooperation-victory cycle, which 
recurs through the Christian's entire life, in varying circumstances, 
but always the same shape. We can think of it as if the basic trust 
act, like a pearl, were being drawn along a thread. In every prob 
lem, every opportunity, every choice, every accomplishment, every 
temptation, every disappointment, the strong alliance between 
God and man would overcome the tug of the old rebellious state.) 
Actually, the pattern of The Way shows digression, wandering, 
turning back, stumbling, a zig zag course. This zig zag varies from 
person to person, according to the degree of commitment. God is 
always there to do His part of the cooperating; we are the variable, 
the uncertain, the *x.' Obedience is the determining factor in the 
actual shape of The Way. (Hence, the forked line in diagram, 
indicating choice at every point along The Way.) 

No doubt the correspondence of musical and poetic forms 
to many aspects of Christian experience has already occurred to 
the reader. The structure described in terms of conflict-coopera 
tion-victory is the most important, because of its bearing upon the 
motivation of song. There must be a sound philosophical reason 
back of the theory that an inner "overcoming" furnishes the im 
pulse to song. I find the reason in the very nature of music and 
poetry, both of which lean heavily upon this form. A piece of mu 
sic or a poem is, in itself, a little "overcoming." There is, in the mak 
ing of tune or poem, a kind of victory, an ordering, a bringing to 
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completion, a taking of certain elements and composing them into 
a tightness, a unity. The singing of a song, as well as the making 
of one, partakes of this same overcoming. Is it any wonder, then, 
that song lends itself to the expression of a spiritual overcoming ? 
If the Christian is going on "from victory unto victory/ 5 there can 
be no more natural and fitting way to voice the experience than in 
an outward form that matches the inner sequence of events. And 
what could be more conducive to the bringing about of the "inner 
events" than the participation in song, which conforms to this 
shape in a dual capacity ? 

More specifically as to music: music is sometimes defined in 
terms of tension and resolution/ In a variety of ways the stuff 
of music is fashioned to build up suspense, expectancy, tension, op 
position, to be followed by resolution, release, "victory," if we 
choose to call it that, either partial or complete. Through the pit 
ting of one key or one movement against another, the alternation 
of dissonance and consonance, the arrangement of harmonic pro 
gressions, the treatment of tonal tendencies within the scale, to 
say nothing of the varying of speed and dynamics, the composer 
defines a shape which, in the whole and in its parts, is analogous 
to the conflict-cooperation-victory experience of the Christian. It 
is easier to observe this structural characteristic in the larger mu 
sical works than in the hymn tune, but the hymn tune, in com 
mon with every piece of music, must have enough contrast to hold 
interest, enough tension to generate anticipation of a resolution. 
We see the cooperative portion of this shape illustrated in balanc 
ing phrases and periods, in theme and answering theme. Long con 
ditioning to the miniature tension-resolution pattern followed in 
the hymn tune has perhaps dulled our awareness to what is taking 
place. One need only play, say, the second line of CRUSADER'S 
HYMN, omitting the simple modulations, to demonstrate the ef 
fect music creates when we are not even noticing it. The substi 
tution of tonic and dominant seventh chords where the modula 
tions occur will convince the ear of the least musically inclined of 
the way music can pique our interest, lead us on in expectancy. Or 
play the melody alone of a tune like LONDONDERRY AIR, phrase by 
phrase, to see how suspense is built up, how we are kept in an 
attitude of expectancy until the final cadence brings the sense of 
fulfillment 

It is worth noting here that modern music, with its emphasis 
on dissonance and atonality, weights the shape in the direction of 
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conflict. The clashing of keys, the unrest of vague, unresolved 
harmonies,, is highly suggestive of the struggle and indecision of 
part of our Christian experience. This kind of music, however, 
does not finish the cycle, which in our Christian experience moves 
on through cooperation with God to a happy conclusion. True, 
many of our moral and spiritual struggles end in indecision, de 
feat, despair, and in such cases the modern idiom is appropriate. 
The hymn tune, on the other hand, though it be a slight form, 
shows the complete sequence in that it comes to a positive con 
clusion, as expressed in the satisfying cadence in the home key. 

More specifically as to poetry: poetry has been defined as ac 
tion and reaction, point and counterpoint. Every poem, whatever 
its dominant form may be, contains an element of contrast, rang 
ing from the mildest sort of difference to the most extreme opposi 
tion. Many poems are constructed in the main through the prin 
ciple of pitting ideas or persons or situations one against the other. 
(Here I am referring to the organization of the thought, and not 
the technical organization by feet and lines and stanzas, though 
of course the two are related.) "Conflict," in our context, does not 
invariably connote the degree of struggle associated with warfare. 
The term "tension," used in connection with music, takes care of a 
wider range of experiences conforming to this general shape. 
Paraphrasing Webster, tension means a state of being stretched 
strain of mind, intensity of feeling suspense pull, necessary in 
any forward movement. No part of our life is free of this kind of 
tension. We do not get anywhere, physically or mentally or spirit 
ually, without some strain or pull, or "conflict." If a piece of music 
or a poem is to "get anywhere," it too must create this same shape. 
In some poems, as in some music, the conflict is unresolved. The 
poetry of hymns, however, like the tunes, rounds out the full shape: 
it is thoroughly realistic in its presentation of the conflict, but it is 
also positive and confident in the ultimate victory. (Recall mention 
of "realization in anticipation," page 5, essential in hymns because 
many of our conflicts will be resolved only in heaven. Our pres 
ent victory, through which song is generated, consists in the assur 
ance that "to him that overcometh, a crown of life shall be," and 
that our "overcoming" here and now is a sharing in the victory 
already won by Jesus Christ.) All poetry, as said above, employs 
contrast in its construction; the poetry of hymns not only follows 
this principle in the abstract, but its subject matter is the conflict- 
victory sequence of Christian experience. 
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Hymnody abounds in examples of structure wrought through 
the setting of ideas in opposition. There are certain major opposi 
tions underlying the entire body of hymns, such as: God's eternity 
contrasted with man's transitoriness; the glories of heaven weighed 
against the vanities of this world; light versus darkness, waking 
versus sleeping, life versus death; good and evil as antagonists. In 
some hymns the entire thought is shaped up under one of these 
controlling oppositions, as for example, "Our God, Our Help in 
ages past" (eternity-transitoriness), or "Christ, whose glory fills the 
skies" (light-darkness) ; but throughout hymnody, in phraseology 
and figure of speech and symbol, these basic contrasts recur, each 
time recalling to us the conflict-cooperation-victory shape, which 
is primary in Christian experience. 3 

There is likewise, on every page of the hymnal, evidence of 
the second shape within the Call-Response experience, the shape 
I am calling cooperation, drawing together, reciprocal action. This 
is the shape Paul means when he says ". . * work out your own 
salvation ... for God is at work in you . . ." (Philippians 2.12-13), 
and which Jesus means when he says ". . . and I, when I am lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men to myself." (John 1232) 
We find the same things true of this shape that we did in the case 
of antithetical ideas, namely: (1) that there are certain funda 
mental manifestations of the cooperative shape which run through 
out hymnody, (2) that some hymns are predominantly organized 
around this pattern of thought, and (3) that the shape is con 
tinually being suggested by phrase or figure even when it is not 
the controlling factor in the poem. A word or two for each of 
these general statements must suffice. As to (1), the primary at 
traction or mutual endeavor is, of course, God's call and man's 
response. In a sense, all hymnody could be subsumed under this 
broad outline. It becomes more comprehensible, more realizable, 
to us when this over-arching cooperation is divided into smaller 
sections, each bearing similar shape. (See description of broad 
Call-Response shape, page 11.) In addition to this master shape, 
we have other instances in the poetry of hymns of the two-f oldness 
of drawing together: man's need calling forth man's sympathy and 

8 Here we could easily turn aside to emphasize the fact that a hymn is 
more than a single hymn: it is a member of a large family of hymns, Be 
cause of the power of suggestion and association, the influence of any hymn 
is extended far beyond its intrinsic worth, PROVIDED, of course, we have 
the perception to see and the skill to realize this potential. 
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effort, the beauty and marvels of the physical universe arousing 
our wonder and appreciation, the ministry of angels in the affairs 
of men, the reciprocal relationship between individual Christian 
and the church. As to (2), the thought of many hymns falls 
mainly into this pattern, as for instance, "When I survey the 
wondrous cross," which sets forth God's call in its supreme mani 
festation and man's response in its fullest expression, or "I sought 
the Lord, and Afterward I knew He moved my soul to seek Him, 
seeking me." 4 As to (3) this shape is operative to some degree 
in practically every hymn. Illustrations are so numerous, choice 
is difficult. Over and over we see dais two-way operation, this 
movement of two objects or ideas or persons or forces toward each 
other: the sun shines on a plant the plant turns toward the sun; 
confidence is expressed in a person hope is revived in his heart; 
a gift is offered in love it is accepted in gratitude; we do God's 
will we "know of the doctrine . ." Here are a few examples of 
what I mean, lifted from the poetry of hymns: "Hearts unfold 
like flowers before Thee, Opening to the sun above," "Sometimes 
a light surprises The Christian while he sings," "To them that 
seek Thee Thou art good," "God never yet forsook at need The soul 
that trusted Him indeed," "Thou of life the Fountain art, Freely 
let me take of Thee," "Onward we go, for still we hear them sing 
ing . . . Angels of Jesus, Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the 
night," "To this clear call of brotherhood Our hearts responsive 
ring," "And all ye men of tender heart. Forgiving others, take 
your part, O sing ye!" 

Let me gather up the main points in this sketchy treatment of 
the conflict-cooperation-victory shape, which is common to Chris 
tian experience and music and poetry. In every area of life we find 
contrariety and mutuality: ideas, values, forces, people, situations, 
set in varying degrees of contrast or opposition to each other; and 
again, set in reciprocal relationships. Christian experience would 

4 In finding the dominant shape to be cooperative, I am not eliminating 
entirely the operation of other shapes. In "When I survey the wondrous 
cross," Watts makes full use of opposing ideas, but they are used within the 
controlling form, to show the magnitude and marvel of the Call and the 
necessity for the total and willing surrender. Opposition is subsidiary to 
cooperation here. Just the reverse is the case in "Our God, our help in 
ages past," where the polarity o God's eternity and man's transitoriness is 
the basic molder of thought, and the Help and Shelter we find in Him is 
the resolution. The attempt to discuss conflict and cooperation as distinct 
shapes reveals their inseparability in the full Christian experience. 
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not be true to reality if it did not follow these universal patterns, 
because Christian experience, to the Christian, includes all of life. 
In the primary experience of the Christian the great struggle is 
waged in cooperation with God, and the outcome is a God-man 
victory. This pattern of inner events recurs in different situations 
throughout the Christian's life. The conflict is inevitable; the co 
operation is optional; the victory (if "the Right Man be on our 
side") is certain. And out of the victory power is born, the kind 
of power that renews moral and spiritual forces, the kind of power 
that generates song. This is so because music and poetry are con 
structed on this same conflict-cooperation-victory pattern. They 
too are "overcomings," wrought by composer or poet after he has 
deliberately set up certain tensions that require following through 
to a positive conclusion. I have tried to show that poetry and music 
are like this in their very nature, and not simply when they tal\ 
about these things. In drawing illustrations from hymns, it is easy 
to create the impression that this relationship is merely thematic, 
when basically it is structural. Hymns are fitted to express the 
themes of Christian experience because of this deeper kinship. 

The hymn which most strikingly sets forth the full conflict- 
cooperation-victory cycle is "Christian, dost thou see them?" 

Christian, dost them see them Christian, up and smite them, 

On the holy ground, Counting gain but loss, 

How the powers of darkness In the strength that cometh 

Rage thy steps around? By the holy cross, 

Christian, dost thou feel them, Christian, never tremble; 

How they work within, Never be downcast; 

Striving, tempting, luring, Gird thee for the battle; 

Goading into sin? Thou shalt win at last. 

Christian, dost thou hear them, Christian, answer boldly, 

How they speak thee fair? "While I breathe I pray!" 

"Always fast and vigil? Peace shall follow battle, 

Always watch and prayer?" Night shall end in day. 

"Well I know thy trouble, 

My servant true, 
Thou art very weary 

1 was weary too; 

But that toil shall make thee 

Some day all Mine own, 

And the end of sorrow 

Shall be near My throne/' 

Ascribed to Andrew of Crete 
Translated by John Mason Neak 
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Here, in the technical arrangement of both poetry and music, we 
have a formal expression of conflict and cooperation with ensuing 
victory. In the poem we have the thought also following this struc 
ture. Temptation is set forth as a real and vivid and urgent con 
flict, the issue being forever joined in the Christian's experience; 
God is the ever-present help in making the choice; and assur 
ance attends the victory won in His strength. Stanza four, where 
the dialogue is broken and Jesus speaks comfortingly to His "serv 
ant true," is reminiscent of Matthew 4.11, where the angels min 
ister to Jesus after His victory over the Tempter. The form under 
lying both hymn and Scripture (Matthew 4.1-11) is identical, and 
illustrates perfectly the "overcoming" which issues in song. 



I move now to the second major section within the broad 
scheme of Christian experience, i.e., The Way. (See diagrams and 
explanations, pages 11, 12.) The shape of The Way is most nat 
urally conceived in terms of (1) Temporal Organization and/or 
(2) Spatial Organization. The basic conflict-cooperation-victory 
shape, which makes up "the trust relationship" (page 12), is that 
which moves along in time and space. This has been stated in 
various ways throughout the Paper (pages 5, 12, 17), and does not 
require further elaboration. The image back of Jesus' denotation 
of the Christian life as The Way implies the two forms under dis 
cussion: 

(1) TEMPORAL. A "way" obviously goes somewhere; it has a 
beginning, a course, an end. The concept of < movement, flow, on 
going, passage from one moment to the next or one period to the 
next or one life (on earth) to the next (in heaven), is so ingrained 
in our thinking and in our language, we are oftentimes not con 
scious of it, and perhaps even less conscious of its translation into 
the medium of the hymn. Poetry and music, which are the- media 
of the hymn's meaning, are arts set in time, and fit perfectly into 
the temporal pattern of this portion of our Christian experience. 
As to music: its flow toward a goal is so much a part of us, we 
seldom pause to realize how it is carrying us on. TTie brevity of the 
hymn tune makes it possible for the musically untutored to sense 
this progress from a beginning to a conclusion (whereas they 
could not do so in larger musical works), thereby producing a 
feeling of completeness which is so necessary to our wellbeing, 
but so often absent from "the daily round," where we are usually 
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in a state of holding portions of our life in solution, so to speak. 
The hymn tune holds its "material" in temporary solution, but 
moves on with purposeful direction to a resolution, which pro 
vides a kind of satisfaction we might call vicarious realization, 
a realization in which we somehow share, if we sing "with the 
spirit and with the mind also." Music not only moves toward a 
goal, but it moves at different speeds, sometimes slowly, some 
times fast; sometimes gradually slowing down, sometimes grad 
ually quickening its tempo. In this it is the ideal medium for ex 
pressing the pace at which we move along The Way. That this 
temporal organization of music is more than a matter of technical 
arrangement by measures, phrases, and periods, is pathetically 
demonstrated by the pianists who play the mechanical divisions 
and not the forward flow of the tune. 

As to poetry: similarly, with poetry, temporal shape applies 
not only to metrical feet, lines, and stanzas, but to the organization 
of the thought itself. Here, too, we have a beginning, and move 
ment with intent to the end. Poetry makes large use of the shap 
ing influence of retrospect and anticipation, as viewed from the 
immediate moment. Much of its energy is generated by these tem 
poral concepts; much of its meaning resides in the sense of action 
and ongoing which is attendant upon thoughts bound up with 
time. (And in poetry it is not necessary to have a clearcut phi 
losophy of time in order to suggest its mysterious and inescapable 
molding of life.) 

The poetry of our hymns, like Christian experience itself, bears 
the imprint of temporal shaping. In some hymns it is the major 
form; in all hymns it is active to a degree. Look again at "Our 
God, our Help in ages Past." 

Our God, our Help in ages past, 
Our Hope for years to come, 
Our Shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal Home: 

Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 

A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone; 
Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 
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Time, like an ever-rolling stream. 
Bears all its sons away; 
They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 

Our God, our Help in ages past. 
Our Hope for years to come, 
Be Thou our Guard while life shall last, 
And our eternal Home. 

Isaac Watts 



This was first cited as a poem based on opposition (page 15) and 
later (page 16) as showing likewise the cooperative shape. Now 
consider the thought as being organized around the temporal 
scheme. In doing this we get a good illustration of the OVER-ALL 
shape of Christian experience, which is the conflict-cooperation- 
victory sequence moving along The Way. (See page 18.) The 
temporal structure is pointed up more quickly, by a rough diagram 
than by exposition: 5 



From everlasting 




our Shelter 

our Guard 

our Home . . . and for Eternity 



^Nothing short of a full length study of the hymn can reveal the sub- 
tlety and manifoldness of meaning wrought by Watts in his juxtaposition of 
transience and permanence. 
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Or, look at "All glory, laud, and honor," where a basically 
temporal organization of the thought gives us a stirring "trans 
cript" of the on-going nature of Christian experience. 

All glory, laud, and honor To Thee, Redeemer, King, 
To whom the lips of children Made sweet hosannas ring! 
The people of the Hebrews With palms before Thee went; 
Our praise and prayer and anthems Before Thee we present. 

Thou art the King of Israel, Thou David's royal Son, 
Who in the Lord's name comest, The King and blessed One! 
To Thee, before Thy Passion, They sang their hymns of praise; 
To Thee, now high exalted, Our melody we raise. 

Thou didst accept their praises; Accept the prayers we bring, 
Who in all good delightest, Thou good and gracious King! 
All glory, laud, and honor To Thee, Redeemer, King, 
To whom the lips of children Made sweet hosannas ring! 

Theodulph of Orleans 
Transl. by John Mason Neale 

We have in this poem (1) a continuity between the Old Testa 
ment and the New Testament: David, Israel, the Hebrews, are 
connected with the triumphal entry of Jesus. Not only is the Old 
Testament brought forward, but the New Testament looks back : 
Jesus is "King of Israel," "David's royal Son." We have (2) con 
tinuity between Biblical events and our present experience; they 
sang their hymns our melody we raise; Thou didst accept their 
praises accept the praise we bring. We have (3) a linking of past 
and present, creation and heaven, a leaping back and forth over the 
whole span of time and eternity, which suggests that ours is an 
all-time, all-eternity religion, with roots in the past, a stake in the 
future, and urgency and meaning in the present. 

Phrases here and there throughout hymnody conform to this 
temporal scheme of thought. Examples, laden with significance, 
can be picked from any page: "Bring to my remembrance Sad 
Gethsemane," "I once was lost, but now am found," "Forward 
into battle, See, His banners go," "The path of prayer Thyself hast 
trod," "And when our labors all are o'er," "Lord, let me never, 
never Outlive my love to Thee," "His Kingdom is forever," "An 
other year is dawning/* "Jesus, be Thou our Glory now, And 
through eternity." 
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"Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve," is completely organ 
ized around a temporal shape, that of the race. 

Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve, 

And press with vigor on; 

A heavenly race demands thy zeal, 

And an immortal crown, 

And an immortal crown. 

A cloud of witnesses around 
Hold thee in full survey; 
Forget the steps already trod, 
And onward urge thy way, 
And onward urge thy way. 

Tis God's all animating voice 
That calls thee from on high; 
J Tis His own hand presents the prize 
To thine aspiring eye, 
To thine aspiring eye. 

Blest Saviour, introduced by Thee, 

Have I my race begun; 

And, crowned with victory, at Thy feet 

Fll lay my honors down, 

I'll lay my honors down. 

Philip Doddridge. 

Each stanza brings in a "character" interested in and actively con 
nected with this forward movement: 

stanza 1 ... a man's own soul 
stanza 2 ... a cloud of witnesses 
stanza 3 ... God Himself 
stanza 4 ... Blest Saviour 

In each case the span of the race (or The Way) is indicated by 
calling attention to its various stages, past present future. The 
"immortal crown," the "prize," the "honors," to be received (or 
offered to God, "lay my honors down") in the future are the focus, 
because they are the goal, the point of the entire race. The present 
is made real by creating such images as "A cloud of witnesses" 
holding us "in full survey," and God's voice calling us "from on 
high." The past is drawn in through the acts of forgetting and 
remembering: "Forget the steps already trod," and remember that 
it was the "Blest Saviour" who started us on this race, "Introduced 
by Thee." The present participles, "animating" and "aspiring," 
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give the impression of ongoing at this moment, and tie all tenses 
together. The past and the future are shown to be positive influ 
ences in the present, i.e., our race today is affected by what we see 
in retrospect and in anticipation. The "pressing on" of the words 
is matched by the "drive" of the tune (CHRISTMAS), which adds 
to its vigorous movement of melody and harmony the crisp, clipped 
effect of a rhythmic motive (dotted 8th followed by 16th) occur 
ring five times; and both words and tune match the Christian ex 
perience of purposeful progress along The Way. 

(2) SPATIAL. We can see the structure of The Way in terms 
of spatial as well as temporal organization. There is upness and 
downness, outness and in-ness; descent and ascent (the descent of 
God to man, of man to disobedience, etc.; the ascent of man toward 
God) ; different planes of activity (heaven, earth, hell) ; and vary 
ing levels on earth. The story of Jesus is shaped around a spatial 
concept: 

His descent from heaven to earth 

His coming and Jdown to baptism, out to wilderness, up to 

going on earth: (transfiguration, etc. 
His ascent to the cross 
His descent to death and grave 
His ascent from death to life in resurrection form 
His ascent to heaven 
His sitting now on right hand of God the Father in heaven. 

In all our moral and spiritual thinking, that which is 'right and 
holy and happy is up, HIGH, and that which is evil and dark and 
discouraging is DOWN, LOW. Ramifications of this analogy are in 
numerable. 

As to music: the updowness of musical melody comes to mind 
at once as being a spatial arrangement. We see it "geographically." 
When harmony is added, we have different layers of height, and a 
descant adds yet another dimension to the spatial structure. Mu 
sical structure is not only like the structure of Christian experience 
in having multiple, simultaneous strata, but in having conflicting 
or contrasting levels moving concurrently. (Even a novice can 
hear this in the several "layers" of an orchestral work, jazz or 
symphonic.) 

As to poetry: some of the world's great poems are shaped ac- 
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cording to a spatial plan, notably, Dante's Divine Comedy, and 
Milton's Paradise Lost. Spatial imagery is widely used in small 
as well as large poetic works, and is one of the ways by which a 
poet gives form to his ideas. The poetry of the hymn is no excep 
tion. Here, as with temporal organization, we can hardly read a 
line without noticing its operation: "O Jesus, Thou art standing 
Outside the fast-closed door," "The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around," "Let us ... Rise up and follow Thee," 
"Let courage rise with danger," "The light of God is falling Upon 
life's common way," "And to its heavenly teaching turn . . ." 
"From earth's wide bound, from ocean's farthest coast, Through 
gates of pearl streams in the countless host," "Death, like a narrow 
sea, divides This heavenly land from ours," "Praise the mount! 
I'm fixed upon it, Mount of God's unchanging love." Look more 
closely at "Nearer, my God, to Thee," the meaning of which is 
tremendously illumined when we study the underlying spatial 
organization of the poem. 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, Nearer to Thee! 

E'en though It be a cross That raiseth me; 

Still all my song shall be. Nearer, my God, To Thee, 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, Nearer to Thee! 

Though like the wanderer, The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me. My rest a stone; 
Yet in my dreams I'd be Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, Nearer to Thee! 

There let the way appear Steps unto heaven: 
All that Thou sendest me, In mercy given: 
Angels to beckon me Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, Nearer to Thee! 

Then, with my waking thoughts Bright with Thy praise, 
Out o my stony griefs Bethel I'll raise; 
So by my woes to be Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, Nearer to Thee! 

Or if on joyful wing Cleaving the sky, 
Sun, moon, and stars forgot, Upward I fly, 
Still all my song shall be, Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, Nearer to Thee! 

Sarah F. Adams 
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A detailed analysis (richly rewarding) is impossible here, but one 
can see the thought of the poem taking shape merely from a listing 
of words and phrases that call up spatial images: 

nearer to Thee God is conceived as being up above 

a cross is upright, above eye-level 

raiseth me 

like a wanderer hither and yon 

sun gone down sun is up in sky; it sinks in west 

my rest a stone lying down with stone for pillow 

in my dreams we think of dreams as "out there," 

higher than head 

steps lead up and down 

sendest me if it comes from God, it comes from 

above, downward 

angels are above 

to beckon me they call from above to me below, 

indicating that I am to traverse this 
distance upward "to Thee" 

with my waking thoughts . * . . waking, the activity of coming to 

consciousness, is associated with aris 
ing from prone position 

bright associated with sun, sky 

out of my stony griefs I will get up from the hard bed 

Bethel 111 raise , . and raise an altar to God 

on joyful wing wings used for flying above earthly 

level 

cleaving the sky past sun and moon and stars 

upward I fly 

Already the picture of different levels is giving us a sense of differ 
ent perspectives. The line of vision, so to speak, is all the way 

from a stone on the ground 

to cleaving the sky; or, 

from an uneasy rest, in which the level is raised in dream, 
to a thoughtful waking, in which the level is raised to bright 

praise of God and erection of a 

Bethel, 
on to an upward flight, in which the level is raised to a song 

of nearness to God. 

In speaking of our Christian experience as a trust relationship 
extending along The Way from Cross to Crown, growing ever 
fuller and finer, I have suggested a third form for this portion, 
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that o THEME AND DEVELOPMENT. This is one of the simplest and 
most common, as well as one of the most effective, forms to be 
found in poetry and music. The similarities are obvious: a basic 
idea (religious, poetic, or musical) is enunciated, expanded by 
repetition and variation, through many situations, until its latent 
possibilities are realized. Other less familiar forms could be cited, 
but I trust this is sufficient to make the point that there is a basic 
structural kinship between Christian experience and poetry and 
music. 



The discussion of STRUCTURE has spilled over into the ele 
ments of SUBSTANCE and SPIRIT. It is the substance (content) 
which is organized (shaped) ; and the spirit (mood) is bound up 
with both. This spilling over underscores two important "laws:" 

(1) that structure in any area is not a rigid, mechanical thing, but 
is a vital principle which operates in conjunction with the whole, 
whether the whole be a poem, a musical piece, or a Christian life; 

(2) that the three elements (substance, structure, spirit) combine 
to make the whole. The full import of a poem or a musical com 
position or Christian experience comes through the interplay of 
these elements. Therefore, if we attempt to isolate and illustrate 
any one of them, we find ourselves describing and explaining in 
terms of the others. We can distinguish them, but we cannot di 
vorce them. 

It has not been possible, for instance, to talk about structure as 
the organization of substance without disclosing something of sub 
stance itself. Already it has been indicated that the substance (con 
tent) of Christian experience has to do with the total relationship 
of God and man, in this life and the next; that it involves all that 
we think and feel and act toward God and man, both as individ 
uals and as a church. Or, putting it abstractly: the content of our 
religion is the interweaving of characters, actions, ideas, and emo 
tions. This content cannot be completely reduced to logical state 
ment: there are insights, flashes of revelation, emotional heights, 
and subtle relationships, which words cannot capture and express. 

In the content of poetry we have (1) the same intricate fabric 
of characters, actions, ideas and feelings, and (2) the same two 
kinds of meaning. Much of the meaning of poetry comes indi 
rectly, is suggested rather than explicitly stated. Imagery, figure of 
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speech, symbol, allusion, and other technical devices, are used to 
convey the poet's mind. The substance of poetry^ then, is analog 
ous to the substance of religion: logical statement plus. It is 
ideally suited for the expression of Christian experience, first, be 
cause it can convey plain sense and suggested meaning, and second, 
because it can handle the complexity of the fabric of Christian 
experience. 

When we come to the substance of music, we are on highly 
debatable ground, and I am not qualified either to state the differ 
ing theories or take a position of my own. Certainly, however, the 
"notes" of music are not like the "words" of poetry, which connote 
definite meaning. It is generally agreed that music expresses some 
thing which transcends language, but this is far from saying that 
music's fabric of melody, rhythm, and harmony has no intellectual 
content. Whatever it may be in theory, in actuality it is well suited 
to convey that portion of the content of Christian experience which 
we cannot reduce to verbal expression. This suitability, of course, 
is contingent upon its doing no violence to the rational content 
of Christian experience. In other words, music can take us beyond 
words, but it must not contradict the words to which it is joined. 
For instance, we would not convey the true meaning of "Jesus, 
Lover of my soul," if we set it to MENDELSSOHN.** The genius of 
the hymn is that it combines the advantages of both modes of ex 
pression: poetry, taking the plain sense and adding the "plus;" 
music, if not inconsistent with the plain sense, taking the "plus" 
and filling out its meaning. By way of illustration, "The third 
day He rose again from the dead" is a prose statement of a truth; 
"Christ the Lord is ris'n today: Allelulia!" is a poetic expression 
of this same truth beyond the level of literal meaning; set to the 
music, EASTER HYMN, it is still that same truth, lifted to a level of 
realization even more complete. 

6 I realize the argument may be made that this tune could be played in 
a manner that would render it compatible with the text. My conviction is 
that, if this were attempted, we would thereby do violence to the tune, which 
is by its nature different in content from Wesley's poem, and cannot be es 
sentially altered by the manipulation of tempo and dynamics. This is more 
than a matter of MOOD, though admittedly, mood is bound up with it. 
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Again I have anticipated the next discussion. In speaking 
of SUBSTANCE I have moved into the realm of SPIRIT, or mood. 7 
This is as it should be, since the three elements are inseparable. The 
idea that poetry and music hold certain moods in common with 
religion is perfectly familiar to us, so familiar in fact, that the kin 
ship of these three areas has too often been thinned down to this 
one mutuality. For this reason I have traced their blood relation 
ship in the elements of structure and substance more carefully 
than is necessary in the matter of spirit. 

There are certain elemental moods of life which are shared 
by religion and poetry and music. Moods tends to fall into groups, 
with a range of intensity from mild to extreme, as for instance, 
low-spirited, dejected, despondent, despairing; or cheerful, gay, 
hilarious. We have moods of restlessness, yearning, sadness; we 
know the spirit of calmness, serenity, uplift. We can experience 
these moods as pure mood, i.e., without conscious association; or 
we can experience them in a context, i.e., in association with an 
idea, object, person, situation. When a mood has a definite asso 
ciation, it becomes (it seems to me) more than mere mood. It be 
comes a "duplex," combining thought and feeling. I refer to such 
experiences or states as awe, humility, penitence, thankfulness, 
which are spoken of rather loosely, sometimes as attitudes and 
sometimes as feelings. They are both at once, and I call them 
attitudes/emotions. In addition to their emotional cast, they 
have thought content, and direction toward a specific object. If we 
experience wonder or awe, it is because we have in mind an object 
which arouses this attitude/emotion in us; if we experience thank 
fulness, it is a motion of mind and heart toward something or 
somebody because of what has come to us. These attitudes/emo 
tions, which are in reference to the particular, are not synonomous 
with the basic moods common to religion and the arts. They rise 
out of the elemental states, are compounded of them, but they are 
more than mere mood because they are conscious and definite. 
Music, which is the least definite (i.e., in literal meaning) of 
the arts, is the most effective creator of basic moods. In proportion 
as an art introduces specific concepts, its power to create pure mood 
is reduced, and its power to elicit the particularized attitude/emo- 
tion is increased. On this theory, prose stands at the opposite ex- 

7 I shall use the term "mood n more often in this section, because it car 
ries the meaning more exactly than "spirit," which was chosen primarily 
for alliterative effect. 
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treme from music. Poetry, which is a joining of sense and sound, 
is the art which can most nearly achieve the dual role of inducing 
mood and at the same time bringing about attitudes/emotions. 

In fusing mood and definite idea (as in poetry), the one is 
concretized and the other vitalized. Mood without definiteness is 
evanescent; idea without mood lacks vitality. For example, the 
mood of yearning, which music expresses so poignantly, can re 
main vague and general; but tied to the thought of a lover, or to 
the beauty of spring, or to God, it becomes specific, powerful. The 
"idea" furnishes a "locale" in which the "mood" can reside; or con 
versely, the mood furnishes the dynamic which makes the idea 
real and compelling. 

It is this consummation which takes place in the hymn, where 
poetry and music are combined. When the underlying mood of a 
religious truth is caught up in a hymn text and set to a tune of 
matching mood, we have a union of great force. Such an alliance 
is made possible by the fact that Christian experience and poetry 
and music have a common core of basic moods. 



Let me repeat: no poem, no piece of music, no religious ex 
perience, can be cut up into three separate and distinct parts. We 
can talk about STRUCTURE and SUBSTANCE and SPIRIT as if they ex 
isted and operated independently, but full significance comes only 
when they are seen to act as a trinity. The chief value from their 
separate emphasis is a clearer insight into the nature of the whole, 
namely, that the whole is complex and that its parts are organically 
related. This very complexity is itself part of the basic kinship of 
Christian experience to poetry and music: because Christian ex 
perience is of a complex nature, it requires media of expression 
which can communicate complexity. 



The immediate question (and certainly a fair one) arising 
from this statement of my philosophy of the hymn is, What does 
it imply ? Or, what does it mean in practice if we accept in theory 
that the hymn and Christian experience have a vital kinship, in 
content and form and mood ? To me the acceptance of this posi 
tion has led to these definite procedures in the handling of hymns: 
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1. The setting of the hymn in a theological frame, which 
means that the hymn (single hymns and hymns collectively) can 
not be interpreted in isolation from our view of "the whole scheme 
of things/' 

The leader who expects to use hymns eflf ectively needs more 
than a fragmentary knowledge of the Scriptures: the Bible must 
"hang together as a whole." He needs more than a collection of 
beliefs: doctrinal positions must be systematized. This is a sine qua 
non if the hymn is to feed back into Christian experience. 

2. The application of the principles of literary and musical 
criticism in hymn study, these principles being reducible to a 
scale in keeping with the compass of the hymn, and also adaptable 
to the age and ability of the particular group. 

Long familiarity with a hymn is no guarantee of understand 
ing. The detailed analysis and pondering of parts in relation to 
whole, which are the tools of criticism, are indispensable in the 
process that lifts us from generalized appreciation to REALIZA 
TION. My own experience, based on this procedure, has been 
abundantly confirmed in the discoveries of students who have tried 
it. The doubter need only treat the hymn text as if it were poetry 
to be convinced that there is far more meaning in even a mediocre 
poem than we usually derive from it, and I refer not primarily to 
aesthetic meaning, but to meaning which clarifies, enlarges, and 
enriches Christian experience. 

3. The using of the hymn in such a manner that it is relevant 
to whatever is being done in a service or program or class, and 
not only relevant, but so vitally blended with the whole purpose 
as to be essential to its attainment. 

Leaders must possess a large reservoir of hymnic understand 
ing to achieve this. Such understanding is, I believe, the fruit of 
practicing (1) and (2). The type of thinking which regards the 
hymn merely, or mainly, as a conditioner of mood, or as supple 
mentary to the "central theme" of the program, or as a convenient 
item to be used in alternation with prayer and Scripture and ser 
mon, is definitely precluded. The hymn may well perform these 
secondary functions, but if its selection and use are motivated by 
them, the result is barren and stereotyped. 
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Here we return to the quality of SPONTANEITY, which we 
seek in our church song, if we agree that spontaneity means sing 
ing freely and gladly with heart and mind. My conclusion (page 
5) that spontaneity derives from an inner experience having the 
shape of "overcoming" is, in the main, the key to our present situa 
tion. The scarcity of spontaneous song is not necessarily due to 
sterility of religious experience. 8 There is vitality in our churches ; 
we do, individually and corporately, enact the inner sequence of 
events which leads to song. Christian people are still winning 
moral and spiritual victories, large and small, day by day, and 
spontaneous song is forever latent in these experiences. 

Our modern church, however, is hedged about with artificial 
ity; it is no longer a question of one's feeling like singing and 
forthwith lifting up his voice in song. We are organized we are 
complicated we are far removed from the simple ways of earlier 
Christians and of revival periods, when "the longing satisfied," 
"the need met," "the spiritual overcoming," could issue more di 
rectly, more instantaneously, in lyrical expression. If we are to 
have glad melody-making today, we must effect a connection be 
tween contemporary Christian experience and song, and not be 
forever chasing a long-ago situation when song flowed more easily 
out of a dynamic faith. If the "faith of our fathers" is "living still" 
(and of course it is!), then the experience which generates song is 
present; we have only to recognize it as such, and so to plan that 
there may be a concurrence of "overcoming" and song. It is largely 
a matter of interpretation and synchronization, of seeing that the 
people are provided with a song for their lips when their experi 
ence shapes a song in their hearts. Next Sunday's "spontaneous 
song" depends upon the fusion of today's experience with song. 
We work from the point at which we are living out our faith today, 
toward the complete amalgamation of song into the life of the 
church, and on to the ultimate Goal when we shall join The 
Church Triumphant in "those halls .... all jubilant with song!" 



8 My view of spontaneity does not force me to the untenable position of 
discrediting the religious experience either of those who do not sing or of 
those who sing songs I find inappropriate. (See questions, page 5) 
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CHARLES WESLEY 

Charles Wesley believed that in order to fulfill his calling he 
must serve the present age. Like his better known brother, John, 
Charles' life spans the eighteenth century* His varied work as a 
preacher, organizer, and leader in the rapidly growing Methodist 
Societies is so vividly described in his Journals that one is amazed 
to discover how relatively insignificant a part his hymns played 
in his dramatic, highly adventurous life. Over the centuries his 
hymns have increased in importance and bring him a form of 
immortality obvious in the current celebration of the 250th anni 
versary of his birth; yet in those years when all his powers were 
engaged in doing his Master's will, his power as an evangelist 
apparently eclipsed his poetic genius. 

Another factor that blinds us to the many-sided nature of the 
great English hymn writer is that he has been made to stand in 
the shadow of his older brother, John Wesley. Yet we cannot 
read the history of the Evangelical Revival without seeing that 
the brothers represent giants in the earth, and it is often Charles 
who claims a few "firsts." He was first in organizing the Oxford 
Group, or Holy Club, as a young student at Christ Church Col 
lege. Its ascetic young members were waiting for John when he 
returned to Oxford in 1729 and found students laughing at a sin 
cere group of Christians dubbed Methodists. Many years later, in 
the evening time of his life, John, grieving over his brother's 
recent death, stood up to line out the famous hymn Charles wrote, 
known as "Wrestling Jacob": 

Come, O Thou Traveller unitnown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see; 
My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with Thee. 

It was one of those rare times when John was overcome with 
emotion. He could not complete the stanza, for those two words, 
"My company," brought back a flood of memories. That was the 
name the Holy Club members used to show their joy in belonging 
to that first Oxford Movement begun by Charles Wesley. 

Charles was also first in receiving the assurance of personal trust 
in Christ. "Conversion" came to Charles on May 21, 1738 as he 
lay sick in body and spirit in the home of Mr. Bray, "a poor, igno 
rant mechanic, who knows nothing but Christ." There he dis- 
- covered the commentary of Martin Luther on Galatians: "I spent 



some hours this evening in private with Martin Luther, who was 
greatly blessed to me, especially his conclusion of the second 
chapter." 1 Observant historians will recall that John's conversion 
experience came while he was listening to Martin Luther's Preface 
to his Commentary on Romans. The power of the Wesleys in 
song owes much to the great Reformer whose hymns are exul 
tantly sung long after the Ninety-five Theses are forgotten. In a 
style rich in suggestions for the Christian psychologist, Charles 
describes his "Pentecost Day/' As was the custom of his time, he 
opened the Bible to seek guidance and put his finger on these 
words: "He hath put a new song in my mouth." How symbolic 
those words were! What a prophetic insight into his wondrous 
future gift of song! Indeed, it is only after this day, where he 
found himself "at peace with God," that Charles begins to write 
hymns. His gift of song lay dormant all the months he was in 
Georgia as Secretary to General Oglethorpe. On Tuesday, May 23, 
1738 he began a hymn "upon my conversion, but was persuaded 
to break off, for fear of pride. Mr. Bray encouraged me to proceed." 
. . . (How much we owe to quiet folk like Mr. Bray!) . . . "I 
prayed Christ to stand by me, and finished the hymn. On Wed 
nesday, May 24, towards ten in the evening my brother John was 
brought in triumph [from Aldersgate] by a troop of friends and 
declared *I believe'. We sang the hymn with great joy." 2 It was 
the famous Conversion Hymn, the first gift Charles gave to the 
world of Christian song. Warmly personal without sticky sen 
timentality, deeply Scriptural, unafraid of realistic New Testa 
ment language, rich in imagery and giving evangelical doctrine 
the wings of song, it shows characteristics which were to make 
him the most prolific and the most enduring English hymn writer. 

Where shall my wondering soul begin? 

How shall I all to heaven aspire? 
A slave redeemed from death and sin, 

A brand plucked from eternal fire, 
How shall I equal triumphs raise, 
Or sing my great Deliverer's praise? 

O how shall I the goodness tell, 

Father, which Thou to me hast showed? 

That I, a child of wrath and hell, 

I should be called a child of God, 

Should know, should feel my sins forgiven, 

Blest with this antepast of heaven! 



And shall I slight my Father's love? 

Or basely fear His gifts to own? 
Unmindful of His favours prove? 

Shall I, the hallowed Cross to shun. 
Refuse His righteousness to impart, 
By hiding it within my heart? 

Outcasts of men, to you I call, 

Harlots, and publicans, and thieves! 
He spreads His arms to embrace you all; 

Sinners alone His grace receives: 
No need of Him the righteous have; 
He came the lost to seek and save. 

Come, O my guilty brethren, come, 

Groaning beneath your load of sin I 
His bleeding heart shall make you room, 

His open side shall take you in; 
He calls you now, invites you home: 
Come, O my guilty brethren, come! 
(The Methodist PIymn-Boo^ f British, and The Asbury Supplement) 

The next to the last in a parsonage family of nineteen children, 
Charles neither cried nor opened his eyes for two months after 
birth in the month of his Lord's Nativity. The alertness of a house 
hold servant saved him from burning to death at the age of two 
when parishioners set fire to his father's rectory at Epworth. We 
catch now the significance of the line "A brand plucked from 
eternal fire" in the hymn just quoted, although his brother Jackie's 
miraculous rescue from the second floor window makes the line a 
favorite quote in John's writings. 

Youngest son to Susannah, he was the only boy in that famous 
school at the Epworth rectory presided over by Mrs. Wesley, who 
would celebrate Charles' fifth birthday by teaching him the alpha 
bet, a task he mastered in one day. Next day he painstakingly 
spelled out: "In the beginning God." Six hours each day were 
spent in the home school, and at the age of eight Charles left 
Epworth to attend Westminster School. Except for short recess 
periods and visits, he never again entered deeply into the life of 
the home at Epworth. We pay tribute not only to his remarkable 
teacher-mother, but to the poetic ability and moral courage of his 
Anglican father, the Rev. Samuel Wesley, whose Good Friday 

Hymn, Behold the Saviour of mankind 

Nailed to the shameful tree! 
How vast the love that Him inclined 
To bleed and die for theel 
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set a strong example for the son who was to tell the story of the 
good news of the Gospel in over 6500 hymns. 

Charles Wesley became captain and a King's Scholar at West 
minster. A wealthy relative in Ireland offered to adopt him, and 
the decision was left up to the young student, who declined the 
gracious offer. What if he had accepted ? Let Dr. F. Luke Wise 
man hint at the importance of that "if/' 

Garrett Wesley, the Irish benefactor, adopted another relative, Richard 
Colley, who took his benefactor's name and succeeded to his estates 
while Charles was still at Oxford. In process of time, Colley was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Mornington. His son became Earl of 
Mornington. The earl's eldest son was the Marquis Wellesley, the 
conqueror of India, and his third son, the Duke of Wellington, the 
victor of Waterloo. Charles Wesley on the other hand became the 
poet of the evangelical revival, with a sway in the religious world 
still greater than that of his illustrious relatives in the political. What 
an issue to hang on a schoolboy's choice! 3 

At nineteen Charles entered Christ Church College at Oxford. 
John, already there, was a bit concerned about his brother's 
indulgences in the frivolities of college life. His well-meant 
brotherly advice was cavalierly resented by Charles, who said, 
''Would you have me to be a saint all at once?" At twenty-eight 
Charles was ordained deacon on one Sunday and consecrated 
priest on the next Sunday. As an ordained clergyman of the 
Church of England he was to accompany brother John, ordained 
to be Chaplain to the British Colony of Georgia. Charles was to 
go as Secretary to the first Governor of the Colony, General Ogle- 
thorpe. The two-volume, often interrupted and broken Journal 
of Charles Wesley begins: "From March 9, 1736 when he arrived 
in Georgia, to December 2, 1736, when he returned to England/' 
The Journal is a cinemascope account of what went on in this 
Colony made up of a polyglot group of persons, many of them 
debtors released from English prisons, women filled with hatred 
and gossip resulting in all types of intrigue, officials torn by fac 
tions and lies and misunderstandings, but all despising the High- 
Church Secretary who held daily services on St. Simon's Island. 
What a story Charles tells! Storms of temper, storms at sea, the 
drunken captain of a rotting ship, vile-tongued women, and an 
employer, Oglethorpe, swayed by false rumors and hardly civil to 
his Secretary. No wonder Charles returned to England in less 
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than a year, stopping off en route to admire Boston and preach 
there. 

After his conversion, Charles began the zealous ministry of 
preaching. Fearful of his doctrine of "enthusiasm/' cold Anglican 
churches staffed by fox-hunting parsons closed their doors to a 
fellow priest. Then began the mighty work of outdoor, or field, 
preaching; the Word of God was proclaimed in the town square, 
in parish churchyards, to the miners coming up from the pits, 
amid hostile mobs, in countless prisons. 

My message as from God receive; 
Ye all may come to Christ and live: 

Ye need not one be left behind, 
For God hath bidden all mankind. 

And now to the mighty organizational genius of John Wesley was 
added the power of vibrant song. The democratic note of the 
evangelist was put on the lips of thousands who for the first time 
had a reason for living and a God who in Christ was concerned 
for the least of them. 

The invitation is to all: 

Ye poor and maimed, and halt and blind, 
In Christ a hearty welcome find. 

Across the English channel the French Revolution raged to the 
roll of drums as the guillotine dropped and the Bastille fell. But 
in England a revolution in the souls of men was taking place. 
"The Rake's Progress" was no longer downward into the gutter, 
but upward into new life as men became new creatures in Christ. 
It was not: 



but 



and sing 



Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrive*! 



Arise, my soul, arise, 
Shake off thy guilty fears; 



The glories of rny God and King, 
The triumphs of His grace. 



In church and meeting house, in homes and converted cannon 
founderies, outside pubs and by the thousands at the natural am 
phitheatre of Gwennap Pit, voices were raised in jubilant song. 
Men began to sing creeds they had casually signed. All because 
Charles Wesley, building on the sure foundations of Isaac Watts, 
changed the singing habits of a nation, led them across Mr. Watts' 
bridge where they surveyed that wondrous Cross and with a 
thousand tongues sang their great Redeemer's praise. 

Can you ,see Charles after a long and tedious journey over 
dangerous roads springing from his horse, crying, "My pen, my 
pen!" so eager was he to write down some new lyric on God's love 
he had that day experienced. His marriage in 1749 to Sarah 
Gwynne was as happy as his brother John's was tragic. For seven 
years Charles' wife accompanied him on his itinerant journeys, 
and then he settled quietly at Bristol, devoting himself to the care 
of the Societies there and in London, where he preceded his 
brother John in death in 1788. His body, borne in solemn proces 
sion by eight clergymen of the Church of England, was buried in 
Marylebone churchyard, despite John's entreaties that he be buried 
in City Road Chapel. "I have lived, and I die, in the communion 
of the Church of England, and I will be buried in the yard of my 
parish church." By some strange quirk of fate, it was discovered 
that the ground in which he was buried was never properly con 
secrated, so he might just as well have been buried in City Road 
Chapel, where John lies. But the parochial idiosyncrasies of 
Charles' high churchmanship are drowned in the wide sea of his 
universal hymns which claim the vastness of boundaries set only 
by the Kingdom of God. His statue stands in the Chapel yard at 
Bristol, beautifully renewed after the last war, and on its base 
are the most appropriate words that could ever have been selected 
from his hymns to represent the spirit of the great poet: "Let me 
commend my Saviour to you/' 

Our American hymnals are only now beginning to recover and 
use their Wesleyan heritage. The Methodist Hymnal (1935) has 
enough of the standard Wesley hymns to introduce modern con 
gregations to Wesley, but the selection is pitifully meagre (54 
hymns) and sometimes the mutilations are unfair to Wesley, as 
the innocuous line : 

Long desired, behold Him come, 
Finding here His humble home 
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when Wesley wrote: 

Late in time behold Him come. 
Offspring of a virgin's womb. 

Obviously doctrine and the New Testament are on Wesley's side ! 
With a renewed interest in Christian belief and an earnest desire 
to understand the classic doctrines of our Christian faith., Charles 
Wesley will be found increasingly helpful in expressing theology 
in song. To be sure, at some points the manner of expression will 
create barriers and fail to communicate meaning to persons who 
do not use either the technical language of the King James Ver 
sion (which he so beautifully arranges) or the vocabulary of the 
eighteenth century. I mention just two points where Wesley, 
while Scripturally sound, is abhorrent to our thought forms of 
today. 

While low at Jesu's Cross I bow, 

He hears the blood of sprinkling now. 

(From hymn beginning "Entered the holy place above") 

See a sinful worm of earth! 
Bless to him the cleansing flood! 
Plunge him, by a second birth, 
Into the depths of God. 

(From "Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in solemn power come down") 

There are other lines which might be used to show a tendency 
so common to some of the Pietistic hymns, especially those of 
Count Nicholas Zinzendorf, to overwork the term "blood." In 
reading the Journal one notes also a rather morbid interest in 
death. In fairness to Wesley, such an interest was natural to his 
era. But there is little use pointing out the smooth rhythm or the 
perfect rhyme of: 

Ah, lovely appearance of death, 
What sight upon earth is so fair; 
Not all the gay pageants that breathe 
Can with a dead body compare: 
With solemn delight I survey 
The corpse, when the spirit is fled, 
In love with the beautiful clay, 
And longing to He in its stead. 

Even the British Methodist Hymn-Book, so generous in Wesley 
hymns, has omitted this one! But as one recognizes these minor 



weaknesses, one has the feeling that he is chipping away at the 
base of Mt. Rainier. After all, in writing 6500 hymns one ought 
to be permitted a few off days. 
Consider a few phrases which set the Christian creed to music: 

"Pleased as man with men to dwell" 
(The Incarnation in monosyllables) 

O Love divine, what hast Thou done! 

Th' incarnate God hath died for me! 5 * 

The Father's co-eternal Son 

Bore all my sins upon the tree! 

The Son of God for me hath diedrf 

My Lord, my Love, is crucified. 

(The refrain is from Ignatius' "Epistle to the Romans" Amor meus 
cruel fixus est, but here raised from human love to divine.) 

Made like Him, like Him we rise; 
Ours the cross, the grave, the skies 
(This is a poetic version of much in I Cor. 15.) 

"He breaks the power of cancelled sin" 

(From the well-known "O for a thousand tongues to sing," the hymn 
written on the anniversary of his conversion. Ponder the deep mean 
ing of the words cancelled and power.) 

Father, whose everlasting love 

Thy only Son for sinners gave, 
Whose grace to ALL did FREELY move, 

And sent Him down the WORLD to save: 

Help us Thy mercy to extol, 

Immense, unfathomed, UNCONFINED; 
To praise the Lamb who died for ALL, 

The GENERAL Saviour of mankind. 

(I have capitalized the words here which show the controversy on 
Calvinism which separated the Wesleys and Whitcneld in 1741. John 
has a great sermon on "Free Grace" but this hymn of Charles' repre 
sents the Methodist Arminian position on this cardinal subject.) 

The current revival of interest in the Christian Year on the part 
of "free'* churches may be greatly strengthened by appeal to 
Charles Wesley. The following hymns are quoted either from 
The Methodist Hymn-Boo^ (British) or The Asbury Supplement, 
both of which are listed at the end of this Paper. 

*"The immortal God hath died for me!" in British Methodist Hymn- 
Book. 7 
t"Thc immortal God for me hath died!" in B.M.H. 
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ADVENT 

In addition to the readily found "Come, Thou long-expected Jesus* 
there is: 

Light of those whose dreary dwelling 

Borders on the shades of death, 
Come, and by Thy love's revealing 

Dissipate the clouds beneath; 
The new heaven and earth's Creator, 

In our deepest darkness rise, 
Scattering all the night of nature, 

Pouring eyesight on our eyes. 

Still we wait for Thine appearing; 

Life and joy Thy beams impart, 
Chasing all our fears, and cheering 

Every poor benighted heart: 
Come, and manifest the favour 

God hath for our ransomed race; 
Come, Thou universal Saviour, 

Come, and bring the gospel grace. 

Save us in Thy great compassion, 

O Thou mild, pacific Prince; 
Give the knowledge of salvation, 

Give the pardon of our sins: 
By Thy all-restoring merit 

Every burdened soul release; 
Every weary, wandering spirit 

Guide into Thy perfect peace. 

(B.M.H. and A.S. Meter: 8.7.8.7.D.) 

(Meters will be noted and referred to in a later discussion) 

CHRISTMAS 

Let earth and heaven combine, 

Angels and men agree, 
To praise in songs divine 

The incarnate Deity, 
Our God contracted to a span, 
Incomprehensibly made man. 

He laid His glory by, 

He wrapped Him in our clay; 
Unmarked by human eye, 

The latent Godhead lay; 
Infant of days He here became, 
And bore the rnild Immanuers name. 
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Unsearchable the love 

That hath the Saviour brought; 
The grace is far above 

Or man or angel's thought: 
Suffice for us that God, we know, 
Our God, is manifest below. 

He deigns in flesh to appear, 

Widest extremes to join; 
To bring our vileness near, 

And make us all divine: 
And we the life of God shall know, 
For God is manifest below. 

(B.M.H. and A.S., last stanza omitted. Meter: 6.6.6.6.8.8.) 



LENT 

Note the sustained interrogative mood, and the unusual reference to 
the Trinity in this hyrnn. 

Sinners, turn; why will ye die? 
God, your Maker, asks you why: 
God, who did your being give, 
Made you with Himself to live; 
He the fatal cause demands, 
Asks the work of His own hands: 
Why, ye thankless creatures, why 
Will you cross His love, and die? 

Sinners, turn; why will ye die? 
God, your Saviour, asks you why: 
God, who did your souls retrieve, 
Died Himself, that you might live; 
Will you let Him die in vain? 
Crucify your Lord again? 
Why, ye ransomed sinners, why 
Will you slight His grace, and die? 

Sinners, turn; why will ye die? 
God, the Spirit, asks you why: 
He who all your lives hath strove, 
Wooed you to embrace His love; 
Will you not His grace receive? 
Will you still refuse to live? 
Why, ye long-sought sinners, why 
Will you grieve your God, and die? 

(B.M.H. Also in The Methodist Hymnal, American. Meter: 7.7.7.7.D.) 
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PALM SUNDAY 

1. Jesus comes with all His grace, 3. He hath our salvation wrought, 
Comes to save a fallen race: He our captive souls hath bought, 
Object of our glorious hope, He hath reconciled to God, 
Jesus comes to lift us up. He hath washed us in His blood. 

2. Let the living stones cry out; 4. We are now His lawful right, 
Let the sons of Abraham shout; Walk as children of the light; 
Praise we all our lowly King, We shall soon obtain the grace, 
Give Him thanks, rejoice, and Pure in heart, to see His face. 

sing. 

(B.M.H. and A.S. Last stanza omitted. Meter: 7.7.7.7.) 

HOLY THURSDAY 

1. Jesus, we thus obey 3. Thy presence makes the feast; 
Thy last and kindest word; Now let our spirits feel 

Here, in Thine own appointed The glory not to be expressed, 

way, The joy unspeakable. 

We come to meet Thee. Lord. . ~ Tr . t t . . T t , , ,. 

4. With high and heavenly bliss 

2. Our hearts we open wide, Thou dost our spirits cheer; 
To make the Saviour room ; Thy house of banqueting is this, 

And lo! the Lamb, the Crucified, And Thou hast brought us here. 

The sinner's Frknd, is come. 

5. Now let our souls be fed 
With manna from above, 
And over us Thy banner spread 
Of everlasting love. 

(B.M.H. and A.S. Meter: S.M.) 

(Note how beautifully an esoteric verse in The Song of Solomon, 2:4, 
is raised to sacramental meaning in stanzas 4 and 5.) 

A word must be inserted here about the 166 hymns Wesley 
wrote on the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. One of the trag 
edies of American Methodism is seen in the fact that not ONE of 
these amazing hymns can be found in the 1935 Hymnal ! This is 
indeed a lost treasure. So significant are these sacramental hymns 
that one of England's most discerning Wesleyan scholars, Dr. J. 
Ernest Rattenbury, has written a book on them/ With the paucity 
of good hymns on the Holy Communion, and the growing appre 
ciation of this central sacrament in Christian worship as a means 
of grace, a careful study of these 166 hymns, representing five basic 
meanings of the sacrament, would greatly enrich our worship 
when we gather at the Lord's Table. All the hymns are printed 
in Rattenbury's book, and 20 of them are listed in the Asbury 
Supplement, referred to in the bibliography. 
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GOOD FRIDAY 

We use here a litany hymn which may be read as a prayer by a leader 
in worship, with the common refrain said by all. It shows, again, 
Wesley's versatile style. 

1. Lamb of God, whose dying love 3. Let Thy blood, by faith applied, 

We now recall to mind, The sinner's pardon seal; 

Send the answer from above, Speak us freely justified, 

And let us mercy find; And all our sickness heal; 

Think on us, who think on Thee; By Thy passion on the tree, 

And every struggling soul release; Let all our griefs and troubles cease; 

O REMEMBER CALVARY, O REMEMBER CALVARY, 

AND BID US GO IN PEACE I AND BID US GO IN PEACE ! 

2. By Thine agonizing pain 4. Never will we hence depart, 

And sweat of blood, we pray, Till Thou our wants relieve, 

By Thy dying love to man, Write forgiveness on our heart, 

Take all our sins away: And all Thine image give! 

Burst our bonds, and set us free; Still our souls shall cry to Thee, 

From all iniquity release; Till perfected in holiness; 

O REMEMBER CALVARY, O REMEMBER CALVARY, 

AND BID US GO IN PEACE ! AND BID US GO IN PEACE ! 

(A.S. and B.M.H. Meter: 7.6.7.6.7.8.7.6.) 

EASTER 

Besides the perennial "Christ the Lord Is Risen Today," so strangely 
omitted from the splendid new Presbyterian hymnal, here is another 
example of Wesley on this theme: 

Come, let us with our Lord arise, 
Our Lord, who made both earth and skies; 
Who died to save the world He made. 
And rose triumphant from the dead; 
He rose, the Prince of life and peace, 
And stamped the day forever His. 

This is the day the Lord hath made, 
That all may see His love displayed, 
May feel His resurrection's power, 
And rise again to fall no more, 
In perfect righteousness renewed, 
And filled with all the life of God. 

Then let us render Him His own, 
With solemn prayer approach the throne, 
With meekness hear the gospel word, 
With thanks His dying love record; 
Our joyful hearts and voices raise, 
And fill His courts with songs of praise, 

(B.M.H. and A.S. Meter: 8.8.8.8.8,8.) 
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ASCENSION DAY 

1. Hail the day that sees Him rise, 3. Him though highest heaven re- 
Ravished from our wistful eyes! ceives, 

Christ, awhile to mortals given, Still He loves the earth He leaves; 

Reascends His native heaven. Though returning to His throne, 

~_, , . , Still He calls mankind His own. 

2. There the pompous triumph 

waits: 4. See! He lifts His hands above; 
Lift your heads, eternal gates; See! He shows the prints of love; 

Wide unfold the radiant scene; Hark! His gracious lips bestow 

Take the King of Glory in! Blessings on His Church below. 

5. Master, parted from our sight 
High above yon azure height, 
Grant our hearts may thither rise, 
Following Thee beyond the skies. 
(B.M.H. Meter: 7.7.7.7. Some tunes, as Monk's ASCENSION, add Alleluias.) 

PENTECOST 

Away with our fears, 
Our troubles and tears: 
The Spirit is come, 
The witness of Jesus returned to His home. 

The pledge of our Lord 
To His heaven restored 
Is sent from the sky, 
And tells us our Head is exalted on high. 

Our glorified Head 
His Spirit hath shed, 
With His people to stay, 
And never again will He take Him away. 

Our heavenly Guide 
With us shall abide, 
His comforts impart, 
And set up His kingdom of love in the heart. 

The heart that believes 
His kingdom receives, 
His power and His peace, 
His life, and His joy's everlasting increase. 
(B.M.H. and A.S. Stanzas 3,7,8 omitted. Meter: 5.5.5.11.) 

(We note that American congregations simply will not sing the long 
hymns characteristic of Wesley and others of his time. To attempt 
to revive interest in Wesley and to insist on singing ALL the stanzas, 
as a textual purist, is to defeat your purpose. This is one place where 
Charles must be brought to terms with the 20th century. Fortunately, 
his hymns can easily be shortened without losing continuity. A good 
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example of this is In the British Methodist Hymnal, where two ver 
sions of the famous "Wrestling Jacob" are given at No. 339; the first 
has 12 stanzas, the abbreviated version has 4.) 

TRINITYTIDE 

1. Hail! holy, holy, holy Lord! 3. Thee, Holy Father, we confess, 

Whom One in Three we know; Thee, Holy Son, adore, 

By all Thy heavenly host adored, Thee, Spirit of truth and holiness, 

By all Thy Church below. We worship evermore. 

2. One undivided Trinity 4. Three Persons equally divine 

With triumph we proclaim; We magnify and love; 

Thy universe is full of Thee, And both the choirs ere long shall 

And speaks Thy glorious name. join, 

To sing Thy praise above. 

5. Hail! holy, holy, holy Lord, 

Our heavenly song shall be, 
Supreme, essential One, adored 
In co-eternal Three. 

(B.M.H. Meter: C.M. A splendid example of hymn pattern, using 
the trisagion of Isaiah and the doctrine of Nicea. Many believe this 
is comparable to Bishop Heber's hymn on the same theme: "Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.") 

We have chosen to introduce many of Wesley's hymns in the 
manner used above: the Christian Year becomes our pattern. Some 
hints as to their poetic merits have been given. John Wesley said 
of his brother's hymns: "Some are bad, some mean, some most 
excellently good!' This is an honest appraisal, unclouded by a 
hero-worship which does little but genuflect at the name of Wes 
ley. The more we study the Wesley hymns, the more we agree 
with John's insight expressed in the preface to the 1780 "Hymn- 
book": 

Tn these hymns there is no doggerel; no botches; nothing put in to 
patch up the rhyme; no feeble expletives. Here is nothing turgid or 
bombast, on the one hand, or low and creeping on the other. Here 
are no cant expressions, no words without meaning. Those who 
impute this to us know not what they say. We talk common sense, 
both in prose and verse, and use no word but in a fixed and determi 
nate sense. Here are, allow me to say, both the purity, the strength, 
and the elegance of the English language; and, at the same time, the 
utmost simplicity and plainness, suited to every capacity. 5 

The language is also strengthened by Wesley's familiarity with 
the King James Version of the Bible. This is the well from which 
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he drew his imagery and ideas. Someone has truly said that the 
Bible, if lost, could be re-created from the poetry of Charles Wes 
ley. One example, with Scriptural annotations by F. Luke Wise 
man, must suffice. 

O Thou who earnest from above (John 3:31) 

The pure celestial fire to impart, (I Kings 18:38) 

Kindle a flame of sacred love (Luke 12:49; Isaiah 43:2) 

On the mean altar of my heart! (Leviticus 9:24; I Chronicles 21:26) 

There let it for Thy glory burn (II Cor. 4:15; 8:19) 
With inextinguishable blaze; (Leviticus 6:13) 
And trembling to its source return, (Job 5:7, margin) 
In humble prayer and fervent praise. (James 4:6,10) 

Jesus, confirm my heart's desire (Romans 10:1) 

To work, and speak, and think for Thee; 

Still let me guard the holy fire, (Lev. 6:13) 

And still stir up Thy gift in me. (II Timothy 1:6, see Greek) 

Ready for all Thy perfect will, (Titus 3:1; Romans 12:2) 
My acts of faith and love repeat, (I Thessalonians 1:3) 
Till death Thy endless mercies seal, (Ephesians 4:30) 
And make the sacrifice complete. (Philippians 2:17; II Tim. 4:6; 
Hebrews 13:15,16) e 

(B.M.H. Meter: L.M.) 

As to meters, no hymn writer before or since Wesley has been 
at home in so many different styles. The metrical versions of the 
Psalms, so well used by Isaac Watts, were used most: C.M. (8.6. 
8.6.), L.M. (8.8.8.8.), S.M. (6.6.8.6.). Some feel that Wesley 
improved on the splendid style of Isaac Watts. It is of interest to 
note that, despite theological differences, every hymnal the Wes- 
leys published, even the Charlestown Hymnal edited by John 
while in Georgia (1737), contained hymns by Dr. Watts. Charles 
tried his hand at metrical arrangements and paraphrases of the 
Psalms. Many of them are well done, although the mixed Hebrew 
and Christian concepts sometimes distort rather than improve the 
Psalm. 

On Psalm 23, verse 2: 

Bear me to the sacred scene, 
The silent streams and pastures green. 
Where crystal waters shine, 
Springing up with life divine; 
Where the flock of Israel feed, 
Guided by their Shepherd's tread, 
And every sheep delights to hide 
Under the tree where Jesus died, 7 
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Charles Wesley is responsible for the oft-quoted line: "Why 
should the Devil have all the good tunes?" and there is evidence 
that he often used the folk tunes of his day, even those much 
sung in the local pubs, and wrote words which lifted them above 
homage to eros. Once, during outdoor preaching at West Corn 
wall, some sailors came up from the quay lustily singing a current 
music hall ditty known as "Nancy Dawson." As they neared the 
meeting Charles Wesley said that he liked their tune but did not 
care for the words. He offered to write new words and have them 
ready for the next meeting. The sailors agreed, and returned to 
sing with the vast crowd: 

Come let us try if Jesus' love 
Will not AS WELL inspire us, 
This is the theme of those above, 
This upon earth should fire us. 
Say, if your heart is tuned to sing, 
Is there a subject greater? 
Harmony all its strains will bring, 
Jesus' love is sweeter. 8 

So far as we know, "Nancy Dawson" resembles the nursery 
rhyme we learned in kindergarten days : "Here we go round the 
mulberry bush/' Try it out! Before our musical purist friends 
throw up their hands in horror, we must remind ourselves that 
Wesley's primary purpose was to present the Christian Gospel, put 
ting it on the lips of people without benefit of public school music. 
He was interested in tunes which could be sung, not in producing 
an early edition of The * attention Hymnal! 

The stately meter of six lines of eights is difficult, but perhaps 
the most poetic of all Wesley's hymns is written in it, the famous 
"Wrestling Jacob," based on Genesis 32:24-32: 

Come, O Thou Traveller unknown, 

Whom still I hold, but cannot seel 

My company before is gone, 

And I am left alone with Thee; 

With Thee all night I mean to stay, 

And wrestle till the break of day. 

I need not tell Thee who I arn, 

My misery and sin declare; 
Thyself hast called me by my name; 

Look on Thy hands, and read it there: 
But who, I ask Thee, who art Thou? 
Tell me Thy name, and tell me now. 
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Yield to me now; for I am weak, 

But confident in self-despair; 
Speak to my heart, in blessings speak, 

Be conquered by my instant prayer; 
Speak, or Thou never hence shalt move, 
And tell me if Thy name is Love. 

'Tis Love! 'tis Love! Thou diedst for me! 

I hear Thy whisper in my heart; 
The morning breaks, the shadows flee, 

Pure, universal Love Thou art; 
To me, to all, Thy mercies move: 
Thy nature and Thy name is Love. 

(B.M.H. and A.M.H. Meter: 8.8.8.8.8.8.) 

His Christmas and Easter hymns ("Hark, the herald angels 
sing'' and "Christ the Lord is risen today") as well as the best- 
known a J esus ? Lover of my soul" are in trochaic verse (sevens, 
eights, and sevens, of four, six, or eight line stanzas). In exultant 
mood Wesley seems to dance before the Lord in the 5.5.12.D. 
meter: 

O Jesus, my hope, 
For me offered up, 

Who with clamour pursued Thee to Calvary's top, 
The blood Thou hast shed, 
For me let it plead, 
And declare Thou hast died in Thy murderer's stead. 

(Note that the "ead" rhyme fails here, but in Wesley's day, "plead" 
might have been said without the long e sound; anyway, it loo\s 
right!) 

In his day the problem of tunes for such intricate meters (he used 
twenty in all) was a difficult one. Charles and Samuel, two of 
his sons who became distinguished musicians/ supplied some; 
Handel, a close friend of the Wesleys, wrote many; the Psalm 
tunes were a fruitful source, and the German tunes, discovered 
by John in his work with the Moravians, were also widely used. 
As examples of perfect weddings of text and tunes for our own 
day, may we suggest: 

Jesus, Lover of my souL_ ..... .. .. .. ABERYSTWYTH (John Parry) 

Christ the Lord is risen today..-. ..,..- ...-, ....LYRA DAVIDICA 1708 

Hark, the herald angels sing ............ MENDELSSOHN 

O for a thousand tongues to sing ....... ...AZMON (Glaser-Mason) 

or, for variation, the 

British tune, RICHMOND (T. Haweis) 

O Thou who earnest from above .EISENACH (Schein-Bach) 
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Love divine, all loves excelling- _ Can we declare a 

moratorium on BEECHER (Zundel) ? 
CROSS OF JESUS (Stainer) is possible, 
also HYFRYDOL (Pritchard), LOVE 
DIVINE (Le Jeune) is used. 

O Love divine, what hast Thou done- SELENA (Woodbury) 

ST. CHRYSOSTOM (Barnby) 

Come, Thou long-expected Jesus _ HYFRYDOL (Pritchard) 

Two hundred and fifty years have passed since the eighteenth 
child of Samuel and Susannah Wesley came into the rectory at 
Epworth. With Isaac Watts, Charles Wesley is remembered in 
that solemn British Hall of Fame, Westminster Abbey. But there 
is a far greater memorial in the hearts of millions who sing of the 
redemptive love of God in hymns which cannot die because they 
speak of a living faith in a present Lord who "speaks, and listening 
to His voice, new life the dead receive/* 

Perhaps the last word on Charles Wesley needs to be said by 
one who knew him well. His wife, in the preface to a volume of 
her husband's Sermons, writes: 

"His most striking excellence was humility; it extended to his talents 
as well as his virtues; he not only acknowledged and pointed out but 
delighted in the superiority of another, and if there ever was a human 
being who disliked power, avoided pre-eminence and shrunk from 
praise, it was Charles Wesley." 10 

Not unto me, O Lord, 

Not unto me, the praise, 
If I with power have spoke Thy word, 

And testified Thy grace. 

Thou didst the power bestow, 

Thou didst Thy servant find, 
And raise, and send me forth to show 

Thy love to all mankind. 11 
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RESOURCES 

(For those planning hymn festivals in 1957, 
the 250th anniversary of Charles Wesley's birth) 

1. Use your own denominational hymnal, where there are usually enough 
hymns to illustrate Wesley's life and style, 

2. Biographical sketches are found in the helpful handbooks written to 
supplement major hymnals. See also H. A. Smith Lyric Religion, and 
A. E. Bailey The Gospel In Hymns. Julianas Dictionary has an excellent 
article under "The Wesley Family. 9 ' 

3. Secure the inexpensive ($1.00) collection of over 100 Wesley hymns, 
with tune suggestions and with some printed tunes: The Asbury Supple 
ment edited by Dr. Franz Hildebrandt and published at Drew Uni 
versity in 1954. It is available from The Drew Bookstore, Madison, N. J. 
This is the most accessible compilation available in this country and has 
twenty of the hymns taken from Wcssley's Hymns on the Lord's Supper. 

4. The best source of Wesley hymns is The Methodist Hymn-Boo^ (with 
tunes) published by the Methodist Conference of Great Britain at 25-35 
City Road, London, E,C.l (1933). Many smaller editions, without the 
music, are also available. Write Epworth Press at above address. 
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PART ONE 
THE HOURS OF LIFE 



NOCTURN 1 I: Life "in posse" the ages. 
II: Life "in esse" the womb. 

The Douglas family in America traces its descent from the deacon, 
William Douglas (1610-1682) a Scotsman from Northamptonshire, 
England, who migrated to Gloucester, Mass., in 1640. 2 Succeeding 
generations of the family moved first to Connecticut and then, in the 
fifth generation, to Oswego County, New York. 

There, in the village of Richland, Virgil Chittenden Douglas was 
born on March 22, 1820, the seventh generation of Douglases in this 
country, a remote cousin of Senator Stephen A. Douglas, famous for 
his debates on slavery with Abraham Lincoln. He was first married to 
Julia Brewster, by whom his daughter, Julia Brewster Douglas, was 
born in 1852. In 1855 he was principal of an elementary school in 
Oswego. On August 28, 1861, he was again married, to Caroline 
Church, a fellow teacher, who bore him three children: Mary Louise, 
born July 23, 1862, a son who died in infancy, and Charles Winfred. 
In 1865, Virgil Douglas was serving as teacher of writing and book 
keeping in the Oswego Normal and Training School. The following 
year he became assistant superintendent of schools in the city of 
Oswego, serving under Edward Austin Sheldon whom he succeeded as 
superintendent on October 5, 1869. This position combined the func 
tion of school superintendent with that of secretary to the Board of 
Education, at a salary of one hundred dollars per month. Sheldon was 
one of the most distinguished figures in American education at that 
time. He had pioneered Pestalozzian methods in this country, with 
special emphasis on the Object Method of Teaching. This work at 
tracted a number of teachers and administrators who visited and ob 
served the work of the Oswego schools. 8 From it grew the Oswego 
Normal and Training School, which Sheldon continued to direct after 
his retirement from die local public schools. 



LAUDS (1867-1883) 

Charles Winfred Douglas was born on February 15, 1867. His 
father, then assistant superintendent of schools, was almost forty-seven 
years of age; his mother was thirty-three. It is possible that the fact of 
his being the son of older parents with an intellectual background ac 
counts for the talent and genius with which he was endowed. There 
was a strong love of books and music on the part of both parents. The 
piano was at the center of domestic pleasures. Winfred was baptized 
as an infant in the First Presbyterian Church of Oswego. 

His earliest memory of his mother was of her singing as she rocked 
him in an old Hitchcock chair which he preserved all his life. She 
gave him careful pre-school training, but died of tuberculosis on July 
28, 1873, just as he became of school age. A deeply religious child, he 
felt her death keenly. In later years Winfred told of catching two little 
fish shortly before his mother died, and of climbing up on a pillow to 
give them to her, recalling her smile as she thanked him. 

Other childhood memories were of "big game hunting in Africa with 
a bow and arrow/* and of his distress when the "ostrich" turned out to 
be a neighbors prize rooster. He spoke of rowing the boat while his 
father fished, that his father always cooked the Sunday breakfasts of 
fried oysters for the family, that he taught each one of the children that 
a certain portion of the chicken was the best Winfred's portion be 
ing a drumstick. 

After his mother died, his older half-sister, Julia, looked after the 
children. Winfred recalled how she always brushed the spiders off the 
ceiling at night before putting them to bed, and how they teased her 
by drawing some on the ceiling with a pencil. 

On February 2, 1875, his father married a third school teacher, 
Frances Weed, by whom his daughter, Helen, was born on November 
4, 1877. Winf red's early piano lessons were discontinued, but music 
nonetheless absorbed him. A sister tells 4 of their running outside to 
listen when the Forty-eighth Regimental Band passed a block below 
their hillside home during military funerals. Thrilled by the Dead 
March from Saul, he taught himself to play it and went on to read 
music theory and biography from the local library. He was deeply im 
pressed by the final program of a musical convention conducted in the 
summer of 1871 or 1872 by John Zundel, the famous organist of Henry 
Ward Beecher's Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, New York. At the age 
of ten, in June, 1877, he made public profession of faith, with serious 
understanding. 

Little is known of his progress up through the public schools. As 
the superintendent's son, he was expected to receive, and did earn, 
good marks. On one occasion he was kicked down a flight of stairs 



by a jealous classmate who had received poorer marks, suffering a spinal 
injury which plagued him throughout life. He copied music for a choir 
master and thereby earned a few organ lessons and the privilege of oc 
casional practice on the Presbyterian Church organ. His first venture to 
play it publicly was for the wedding of a family friend, date unknown. 
His high school graduation theme in February 1883 was on Richard 
Wagner. 

During his final year in high school, Winfred's father became seri 
ously ill, finally passing away on November 30, 1883. During that ill 
ness, Winfred served as secretary to the Board of Education and to the 
new superintendent At the same time he studied by himself to prepare 
for college, but made no more music at home, for his step-mother's grief 
would permit none. 



PRIME (1884-1891) 

The burden of the bereaved family fell heavily on Winfred's should 
ers. There was little or no financial reserve. Widows' annuities were 
unheard of, even for the relict of a popular school official. After a 
short time, Mrs. Douglas resumed teaching, and served as principal of 
the Stone Elementary School until her retirement in 1906. She died 
in her daughter's home in Columbus, Ohio, on December 21, 1919. 

Winfred put aside his immediate plans for college and went to work. 
He began to play the organ in the local Presbyterian Church on twelve 
hours' notice of the illness of the regular organist, using the pieces he 
had played shortly before at the wedding. He used to relate with great 
glee that this initial repertory included the Moonlight Sonata. One day 
he confided to a friend that he would like to be a minister, but felt 
sure that he could never be good enough; yet there were other ways of 
praising God, and perhaps he could learn to do it by better church 
music. 4 During the next two years he held two different jobs. In a 
local hardware store he worked as a stock clerk and general helper, 
juggling hundred-pound kegs of nails, moving stoves, etc. In a ther 
mometer factory he contracted mercurial poisoning from sucking the 
liquid mercury up into the glass tubes of the thermometers, with the 
result that he lost all of his teeth before entering college and perma 
nently weakened his system in general. After two years of such work, 
he was able to enter Syracuse University in the Fall of 1886. 

Julia, by this time, had graduated from Oswego Normal School and 
was teaching in New York City and its environs. In 1913 she took 
library training under John Cotton Dana in the Newark Public Library. 
Four years later she moved to Colorado, settling near her brother in 
Evergreen and building up a remarkable public library beside the Mis 
sion of the Transfiguration there. She died on September 29, 1935. 5 

Mary took nurse's training in Bellevue Hospital, New York City, 
married Robert Gillespie in 1888 and Jacob P. Seamans in 1901. She 
spent her later years with Julia in Evergreen, and died at Hamburg, 
New York, on August 20, 1947. 

Helen taught school for a while. In 1906 she married Schuyler 
Colfax Dobson, and has since made her home in Columbus, Ohio. 

Winfred entered Syracuse University because of the musical courses 
which it offered. He continued to earn his own way, living at first on 
fifteen cents a day with a diet consisting principally of oatmeal, the 
porridge of his Scottish forebears. During his freshman year he clerked 
in a music store and sang in the choir of St. Pauls Cathedral, Syracuse. 
This is his first known contact with the Episcopal Church. The fol- 
lowing year he was assistant organist at the Cathedral and choirmaster 
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of St. Paul's Mission at a salary of $3.25 weekly. He supplemented this 
income by playing accompaniments in the University's Music Depart 
ment for two hours daily. 

He began to keep a diary in January, 1888, writing: 

To keep a daily record of my deeds I will essay; 

I've tried the thing before in vain: 

I think the only way 

To keep a daily record 

Will be to write each day. 

This was continued intermittently throughout the rest of his life in 
date-books and regular diaries, at times written hastily and almost illeg 
ibly. One of the earliest entries, January 9, 1888, notes that he "com 
menced daily services at St. Paul's today. I am to be there four to six, 
daily." His interest in the Church intensified during that Spring, for in 
July he was licensed a lay-reader by the Bishop of Central New York. 
In after years, he often spoke of the influence of the Rt. Rev. Frederic 
Dan Huntington on this phase of his life. He named his only son after 
the Bishop, and in 1933 dedicated his collected poems to the latter's 
memory. For the remainder of his undergraduate years, he was active 
with a group of students, known as "the Bishop's boys", who together 
and separately devoted considerable time to mission work under Bp. 
Huntington's direction. 

In January, 1889, the diary notes a trip with the University Glee 
Club, specifically mentioning the towns of Sims, Rushville, and Attica. 
He participated in Sunday "church services, singing or playing, or tak 
ing services" at St. Paul's and Trinity Churches in Oswego, at St. John's 
Church, Marcellus, and the Mission of the Good Shepherd on the 
Onondago Reservation. 6 On March 17th he "opened St. Luke's Mis 
sion in the Calvin Tract with 25 children." June 16th he noted a 
"first Sunday service at Chittenango" [St. Paul's Mission]. 

The first attempt at musical composition to be noted in the diaries 
was an Agnus Dei in D/ February 16, 1889. His poem, An Easter Sang 
of the Maries, was written April 20th. 8 A letter from Bp. Huntington 
written two days later, on Easter Monday, expresses his pleasure in the 
poem, and also commends translations which Douglas had made of the 
Dies Irae and the Stabat Mater. 

About this time, he was initiated into the Delta Kappa Epsilon fra 
ternity, and was laying the foundations of a life-long friendship with a 
fellow student, William Harman Van Allen, in later years the "Presbyter 
Ignotus" columnist of The Living Church, and for 27 years rector of 
the Church of the Advent, Boston. April 9th, at the opening of the 
Spring term, Douglas wrote "shall take Catullus, Roman Literature and 
Juvenal besides my music work/' 



The summer of 1889 was spent as a member of a Kellogg Concert 
Group giving nightly programs in Delaware Water Gap, Ocean Grove, 
Paterson, and other New Jersey resorts. Several week-ends were spent 
with Bp. Huntington's son, Fr. James Otis S. Huntington, O.H.C., 
staying at the Holy Cross Clergy House in New York City. On July 
21st he notes singing in the choir at Trinity Church, New York, and 
having a pleasant chat with Arthur H. Messiter, the organist-choir 
master. 

Organized football began at Syracuse in the Fall of 1889. That first 
season, the men played with unpadded suits and with numerous injur 
ies. With no helmets, they wore their hair long for protection. Douglas 
sustained a broken collar-bone in the first out-of-town game, with the 
University of Rochester. The following season there were seven min 
isterial candidates on the team. Douglas played in the line for three 
seasons, with the exception of a period in late 1889 when he was sus 
pended from the University "for horse-play with some of the fresh 
men." 9 

Earlier in 1889, Grouse College had been built for use as a Fine 
Arts building. Its auditorium seated a thousand persons and contained 
a new Roosevelt organ of 74 stops. A peal of nine bells set to the key of 
E b , the largest of which weighed 3,000 pounds, was installed in the 
tower as the gift of D. Edgar Grouse, the son of the building's donor. 
Douglas rang the bells for the first time on September 18, 1889, and 
thereafter during his remaining years at Syracuse, establishing a tra 
dition that only A K E men could ring them, a tradition maintained 
until the interruptions of World War II. They were rung regularly 
each day, and at one time he was suspected, not perhaps without reason, 
of using them to silence an unpopular lecturer. Douglas also served as 
chapel organist, playing on a Johnson organ of 22 stops which had 
been installed in the north end of the chapel in 1885. 

The Syracusan for February, 1890, noted that he had been confined 
to his bed for a week, and that his place as chapel organist had been 
supplied by J. R. Stevens, '92. Douglas contributed an article on "A 
Corner of New York/' describing the German quarter of the city, to 
the September, 1889, issue of The Syracusan, and a poem, "To a Poet," 
to the March, 1890, issue. That of July, 1890, announced that he 
would take charge of the Church of the Evangelists, Oswego, for the 
summer, but the diary has a notation for July 17: "Opening service 
for the summer at Emmanuel Mission/' 

At the end of the summer, his diary notes a clergy meeting which he 
attended on September 9, 1890, at Watertown, N. Y., then on Sep 
tember 12th: "Finished poem, Vocation V' 8 
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What wilt thou have me do, O Lord"? I cried, 
Kneeling in worship by the white bedside . . . 

So, being certain that my heart's employ 
Should be a lifelong music, I made prayer 
For God to send his Angel to me there 
With sure commandment . . . 

College opened on the 18th, and the diary noted "three hours at the 
organ/' That week-end he was back in Oswego, helping at St. John's 
Church, but ended the engagement for Sunday work there the follow 
ing week-end. The choir had been working on his Evensong. 7 During 
this, his senior year at Syracuse, he served as fine arts editor of The 
Syracuscm. His poem '"Vocation' took very well" in the first issue. In 
football he was "one of the pluckiest men on the team." 
The diary records that on October 22nd 

After vocal lesson today, Miss Everett asked me to take the chorus and the 
male vocal classes, as well as the accompaniments. 

He was fortunate, during his years of college, in having as teachers 
several of the outstanding musicians of the day: George Albert Parker 
in organ, William Heinrich Schultze followed by Percy Goetschius in 
theory, Charles F. Webber and Marie Louise Everett for voice. 

In March, 1891, he was accepted by Bp. Huntington as a Candidate 
for Holy Orders. A letter from the Bishop in April refers to some 
verses by Douglas which were being printed in the diocesan monthly 
Messenger. At Commencement in June, he wrote the Class Day Poem 
and was one of three to receive the Bachelor of Music degree. 

His work as a student assistant must have been of a high standard, 
for he was invited to remain as Assistant Instructor in Vocal Music dur 
ing 1891/2. The Syracusan carried several notices of his activities dur 
ing the year. "Douglas's good guarding was a great help" on the foot 
ball team. "Charles Winfred Douglas is assistant organist at St. Paul's 
Cathedral; has been acting as choirmaster during the absence of the 
Rev. H. R. Fuller," In October he was appointed lay-reader at James- 
ville. "C.W.D. delivered several lectures in the East about Christmas 
time." 
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TERCE (1892-1899) 

Karl Schwartz had been another of "the Bishop's boys" at Syracuse 
University. Graduating in 1886, he was ordained by Bp. Huntington 
and served at Trinity Church, LowviJle, before going to New York City 
in 1891 as assistant rector of the Church of Zion and St. Timothy. 
It was only natural for a talented musician to look towards New York 
City, so during the Christmas holidays Douglas went there and visited 
Schwartz. Apparently there was an opening at Zion and St. Timothy, 
for the diary notes that on December 28th he called on the rector with 
his friend. 

Returning to Syracuse, he had a long talk with his Bishop. In a 
letter of January 20, 1892, Bp. Huntington urged Douglas to remain 
in Syracuse, taking charge of the music at St James' Church. The 
Bishop pointed out the greater opportunities for service in his own 
diocese where there were so few outstanding musicians, also the effect 
such a move would have by interrupting his studies for Holy Orders. 
Understandably, the Bishop hated to lose still another of his "boys" to 
the metropolis. Nevertheless, once Douglas' decision was made, he sent 
him away with a letter full of warm affection and with a formal docu 
ment of transfer to the ecclesiastical authority of the diocese of New 
York. 

The Syracusan for February 1st stated that 

The present edition closes the connection o the managing editor with The 
Syracusan and with it he performs his last act as a resident student. Charles 
Winrred Douglas has been elected organist and choir master of Zion and St. Tim 
othy's Church, West 57th Street, New York, with a salary of $1,200.00. 

Then on February 15th 

Charles Winfred Douglas left for New York on Saturday. His permanent 
address will be with Mr. W. H. Van Allen at 209 West 55th Street, New 
York City. 

The latter had gone to New York in 1891 as headmaster of the paro 
chial school of St. John's Chapel, Trinity Parish, where he served until 
his ordination by Bp. Huntington in 1894. 

Still a fourth one of "the Bishop's boys" in the city at that time was 
the bishop's own son, Fr. James Otis Huntington, founder of the Order 
of the Holy Cross, "the happiest man I know" as Douglas' diary stated. 
In 1887 Fr. Huntington had founded the Church Association for the 
Advancement of the Interests of Labor (CALL.) He was also active 
in furthering observances of Labor Sunday, which in 1892 came on 
September 4th. Douglas received a commission to compose a special 
anthem for use on this occasion in Trinity Church, New York. This 
anthem, Bread of the Needy for men's voices and brass instruments, his 
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first published music, was completed on August 22nd and sent to the 
printer. Copies were delivered on the 29th and rehearsed the following 
day. At its first and only performance his diary comments that "the 
best baritone in New York sang the solo part in my anthem." On Aug 
ust 30th, with his head in the clouds after the rehearsal of his anthem 
and a visit from Fr. Huntington, he wrote: 

If I could just go out through space, and find my mother that I never knew, 
and give her my head to hold and my tears to kiss away like a child. . . 

During this year in New York, the diary records all of the music 
which he heard in concerts but omits mention of work at his own 
church: 

Melody whirls through my mind day and night. . . . The musical part of 
Douglas has heen volcanically active of late . . . And how the concerts have 
carried me away. 

He also wrote of composing a baritone solo for Mr. W. R. Squire of 
St. Thomas* quartet to the words "Let the robber rob no more." 7 

On Saturday, October 1st, he took a long hike up the Hudson shore 
with Van Allen, visiting the church at Tarry town where Washington 
Irving had been a vestryman. At the latter's home he met Irving's 
niece. Two weeks later, the diary comments on the lack of dignity, the 
wastefulness and repulsiveness of the quadricentennial celebration of 
Columbus' discovery of America. "One feature atones for all, though, 
and that was the crowd of spectators. Still more impressive was their 
unfailing good nature/* 

Early in 1893, he was abruptly dismissed from his position as organist- 
choirmaster at Zion and St. Timothy's, due to the ill-will of a vestry 
man. Douglas' first reaction was: 

My ostensible failure as a church musician has depressed me no whit, but 
rather filled me with a new and indomitable ambition to serve God supremely 
in just that capacity. And I will do it! 

Nonetheless a little later he noted that he had been constantly awake 
for a month "so morbid when I can't sleep." He remained in New 
York all spring, playing and singing (tenor) occasionally. There are 
frequent references to visits to the home of Isabelle Howells in Flush 
ing, Long Island. Mr. Howells was a retired merchant of considerable 
means, a cousin of the poet-novelist, William Dean Howells. A lover 
of nature and of art, he had a large, roomy, country house with a great 
store of rare pictures. Of special interest to Douglas was a Chickering 
piano "which my fingers love for its restful touch firm, even, sure, 
and the tone will sing for me like a French horn or like the soft pure 
tones of a tenor trombone." On Trinity Sunday the diary comments: 
"Played only twice in a month. Sang the Elijah with the Oratorio 
Society/' 
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Before going to New York he had already begun to study for Holy 
Orders, with the perpetual diaconate 10 in mind. When summer came 
he returned to his earlier work in the Diocese of Central New York, 
and enrolled in St. Andrew's Divinity School, Syracuse. On October 
15, 1893, he was ordained deacon by Bp. Huntington. 

Returning to New York City he began to serve as a curate at the 
Church of the Redeemer, with responsibility for the music, and as a 
teacher in St. John's parochial school. But the strain of his life since 
college had used up his physical reserves. On a subsequent evening 
he conducted choir rehearsal and remained afterwards to practice on 
the organ; sometime in the night the lights in the church were noticed 
and Douglas found lying unconscious by the console. Taken to Pres 
byterian Hospital, he lay for nine weeks with double pneumonia and 
resultant complications. Several abscesses were successfully punctured, 
but one was so deep-seated it could not be reached. He later told how 
his rector's brother, Irving Peake Johnson, 11 came to give "last rites" 
and to plan the music for this young musician's own funeral, a 
lugubrious business which so distressed his nurse that she burst into 
tears. Douglas essayed a feeble joke, which set them into such hysterics 
that the abscess broke, on his own humor. 

After Douglas had improved sufficiendy to leave the hospital, Fr. 
Johnson interested the Very Rev. Henry Martyn Hart, dean of St. 
John's Cathedral, Denver, in his case. At first Douglas was extremely 
hesitant about accepting Dean Hart's offer, not only because of the 
precarious state of his health but also because the Dean was a well- 
known protagonist of the "low church" party, while his own interests 
were definitely "high church". But the Dean wrote back that he fully 
understood and wanted him to come nevertheless. He mailed him train 
reservations and instructions to preach the following Sunday. Douglas 
arrived in Denver in September, 1894, frail and impoverished. During 
the following three years he endeavored to rebuild his health in Den 
ver's high and dry climate, serving as best he could as minor canon 
under Dean Hart. 

He was sent to make a sick-call on Miss Mary Josepha Williams who 
was so un-impressed that she told the Dean not to send "that awkward 
young man" around again. Nevertheless, on June 22, 1896, she be 
came his bride. Although a semi-invalid from childhood, "Dr. Jo" had 
graduated from Gross Medical School, Denver, and at the time of her 
marriage was joint-director of a small sanitarium on Pearl Street, Den 
ver. She was the daughter of Brigadier General Thomas Williams who 
was killed at Baton Rouge on August 5, 1862. Her brother was the Rt. 
Rev. Gershom Mott Williams, Bishop of Marquette from 1896 to 1923. 
Her grandfather had been an early settler in Detroit and had left a 
considerable fortune from land holdings there. Thanks to this financial 
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independence on the part of his wife, Canon Douglas was able to 
finance much of his subsequent study and plainsong publication. A 
son, Frederic Huntington Douglas, was born on October 28, 1897. 

The next few years were spent in an active life preaching, lectur 
ing on a wide variety of music topics, conducting missions in various 
parts of Colorado and as far away as Hastings, Nebraska. He continued 
sacred studies at Matthew's Hall, Denver, under Bp. John Franldin 
Spalding and the Rev. Percival H. Hickman. On the Feast of the 
Transfiguration, August 6, 1899, Bp. Spalding advanced him to the 
priesthood at the little mission in Evergreen, 

Services had begun in the area near Evergreen, which stands at the 
head of Bear Creek Canyon thirty miles west of Denver, in the fall of 
1871. During the following decade, Gen. Williams' widow was ac 
customed to camp there with her family in the canyon and to hold 
prayer services for the neighborhood. After their marriage, the young 
canon and his bride made their home on the edge of the village. In 
May, 1898, he was elected to the Evergreen School Board. The Douglases 
provided property for the establishment of the Mission of the Tran- 
figuration adjacent to their home and remained closely associated with 
it for the rest of their lives, even though, because of frequent ab 
sences for protracted periods, he did not become vicar of the Mission 
until 1937. 
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SEXT (1899-1923) 

Canon Douglas had retained living quarters in New York during his 
period of illness, for, in spite of new family attachments and a growing 
love of the West, he realized that his work as a church musician needed 
the centrality which New York alone afforded. In the fall of 1899 he 
began to travel back and forth between Evergreen-Denver and New 
York, with stops in Chicago where he had become interested in the 
kindergarten work of Gertrude House. He lectured for Peter Lutkin at 
Northwestern University's School of Music. In New York he took an 
active interest in the work of the Settlement House. Association with 
Frank and Walter Damrosch, Franz Kneisel, and Artur Nikisch 
dates from this period. 

In May, 1901, he sailed to England on the Mesaba for his first trip 
abroad. This may have been the beginning of his intensive study of 
plainsong, for the diary tells of conferences with John Henry Arnold. 
He met the Irish bass, Harry Plunkett Greene, whom he later accom 
panied at concerts in the United States. 

Returning in October, he moved his family to a new apartment at 
107 West 84th Street, New York He was active that winter in 
Damrosch's Musical Art Society, and again served as curate at the 
Church of the Redeemer. 

On April 7, 1902, he suffered another severe breakdown, physically 
and nervously. On the 10th he was taken to New Hope Sanitarium 
for some weeks. By July he was well enough to visit friends in Balti 
more and then spend ten days at the Holy Cross Monastery in New 
York, where he began his poem, "Plainsong/' The end of the month 
was spent with friends in Philadelphia and Boston. During August 
and September he took a trip to visit family connections near Buffalo, 
going on to Niagara, Utica, and Lake Placid, ending up at Henry van 
Hoevenbergs Adirondack Lodge on Heart (Clear) Lake 12 where he 
spent his time chopping wood, guiding parties up Mt Jo, and gen 
erally trying to build himself up again. Returning to New York in 
October, he was soon ill again. 

This time, he turned to the Indian country in the Southwest and 
spent six months living on the desert. With his natural intensity, as 
his strength returned he explored the back Indian country along the 
Rio Grande, the Colorado River, and Kaibab plateau. He was accepted 
by the Navajo and Hopi, the latter making him a blood brother of the 
tribe, with the name "Tall Pine Tree". Admiring their primitive art- 
craft, he did considerable trading and collecting. Much of the trading 
was for the Fred Harvey Company, while the collecting became the 
nucleus of what was later developed by his son, Frederic, into the Na- 
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tive Arts Department of the Denver Art Museum. From this first trip 
dated Canon Douglas' intense interest (shared by Natalie Curtis, Pres. 
Theodore Roosevelt, and others) for the preservation of Indian cul 
ture and the more intelligent handling of their children. 

By January, 1904, his health had returned sufficiently to permit him 
to resume teaching in Gertrude House and other lectures in Chicago 
this time with the added subject matter of Indian music and rituals. 
March and April were spent in New York. 

On April 16th he again sailed for England, this time with his wife 
and son, four other children (cousins) and companions for Dr. Jo. 
The entourage settled first in an old vicarage at Farnham, later moving 
to Penzance. During the next 21 months he traveled widely, listening 
to music. The Spring was spent ranging from Oxford to Edinburgh. 
On July 6th he crossed to France, listened to plainsong at Notre Dame, 
Paris, then visited the cathedral towns of northern France. Returning 
to England in mid-August, he met Dom Mocquereau for the first time 
on August 20th. He joined his family at Penzance briefly, then re 
turned to the Isle of Wight, where he began lessons in plainsong with 
the Benedictines of Solesmes in their temporary quarters in Appuldur- 
combe. After reference to the "heavenly singing" of that famous choir, 
the diary records a personal decision: 

I will not neglect any duty for Plainsong, but nevertheless will work 
at it all I may. 

My musical work of all kinds must be whole-hearted if I would have 
God hear it and men profit by it, and it must all spring from love of God, 
either direct, or through his works. I must not neglect any element that 
makes the service speak of God and His order and His beauty. 

If my work is true and faithful it will not fail, although I see no 
success. 

One of his fellow students was Harold Becket Gibbs, an English or 
ganist who subsequently settled in the United States, at the request of 
Pope Pius X, in order to improve the plainsong singing in the Roman 
Catholic Churches in this country. 13 In November, Canon Douglas 
made the acquaintance of the Rev. Percy Dearmer, then engaged in 
the preparation of The English Hymnal. 

1905 began with a brief trip through Rotterdam, Cologne, and Leip 
zig to Dresden. The spring and summer were spent in the study of 
plainsong with Dom Eudine and Dom Mocquereau. Brief side trips 
gave occasions for visits to the Clarendon Press, the Bodleian Library, 
the Cowley Fathers (the Society of St. John the Evangelist), and Stan- 
brook Abbey. At the request of Dom 'Eudine, during the summer he 
gave a series of lectures on "The Relation between Plainsong and Mod 
ern Music." At the end of August he made another trip to Edinburgh, 
this time by way of Durham and York. In October he paid a visit to 
the Rev. Dr. G. H. Palmer, the distinguished editor-translator of many 
Anglican service books and plainsong editions. They discussed "mod 
ern music and the Vatican Kyriale." 
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On October 10th, he left London to spend the winter in Germany. 
After some intensive language study at the Berlitz School, he looked at 
manuscripts at Abbey Maria Laach and Cologne Library then spent two 
months in Leipzig and Dresden studying voice, renewing his friend 
ship with Mischa Elman and Nikisch, and becoming a Bruckner en 
thusiast. 

January 14, 1906 ? he returned to London, visited his Benedictine 
friends and Fr. Palmer again, then sailed with his family for New York, 
arriving January 25th and setting up living quarters in Yonkers. Dur 
ing nearly two years overseas he had worked strenuously in spite of 
recurring ill-health, weakness and pain. Now he was again faced with 
the problem of earning a living. This meant resumption of lectures in 
New York, Chicago, and Evanston on opera, Strauss, Bruckner, etc. He 
also pondered how his newly acquired knowledge and love of plainsong 
could be of service to the Church, praying that God would make His 
will known. 

Soon after his return to New York, Mother Margaret Clare of the 
Western Province of the Community of St. Mary, 14 having heard the 
sisters in Wantage, England, sing plainsong, sent him an invitation to 
visit the convent in Kenosha, Wisconsin, to give a series of lessons on 
the chant. Other invitations soon came to train the Sisters of the Holy 
Nativity at Fond du Lac and the seminarians at Nashotah House. In 
this teaching he at last found his true metier, a work which remained 
his driving interest for the rest of his life. On December 6th he met 
with the Mother Superior of the Community of St. Mary in St. Mary's 
Hospital, New York As a result of this conference, he undertook the 
musical setting of the Ceremonial of the Community and became its 
choirmaster, a position he held for the following 35 years. 

His first visit to St. Mary's, Mount Saint Gabriel, Peekskill, was on 
December 21, 1906, where he found that the sisters had been accus 
tomed to using a form of plainsong for their Psalter and adaptations of 
modern music for many portions of their liturgy. The transition to the 
Solesmes method presented many difficulties, entirely apart from that of 
language, but Canon Douglas' patience and skill had them singing 
Compline successfully in ten days, with the other daily offices added 
gradually in the next weeks. 15 As the children of St. Mary's School 
participated in many services and exercises with the sisters, he taught 
the repertory of liturgical plainsong to them as well, with the result that 
over the following years a fixed tradition developed which was so 
dearly loved that many alumnae returned each year to help in singing 
the major feasts. 

At the end of March, 1907, he moved his family from Yonkers to 
Fond du Lac where he began four years' service as Canon-Residentiary 
of St. Paul's Cathedral. During the spring, he continued to lecture in 
the Chicago area and to work on the adaptation of the plainsong hymn 
melodies to the English words, pointing the Breviary Psalms, and pol 
ishing the Compline office. His diary notes that on May 30th they sang 
''the first complete plainsong mass in the Cathedral at Fond du Lac." 
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Summer found the family back in the mountains at Evergreen. On 
July 2nd, he began a six-week summer school of church music, the first 
of what was later to become an annual school of note. The diary notes 
several climbing expeditions in the nearby Rockies. 

At the end of August, he returned east and resumed teaching at 
Peekskill. On September 10th, he attended a retreat at Holy Cross 
Monastery which had moved out to West Park, New York, three years 
earlier. He talked on the devotional aspects of chant and instructed the 
priests in music. October and November were spent back in Fond du 
Lac, then from December through March, 1908, he was again in New 
York and Peekskill, overdoing physically as usual and paying the price 
with bouts of illness. His quarters in New York that season were at 
232 West 78th Street. The Spring was spent back on the Chicago, 
Kenosha, and Fond du Lac circuit, with every spare moment devoted 
to work on the plainsong editions and accompaniments. 

On June 25, 1908, he made a third trip overseas, sailing alone from 
Montreal on the Empress of Ireland and arriving in London in time 
to witness the opening of the Lambeth Conference of that year. July 
and August were spent at Ouarr Abbey on the Isle of Wight, where 
the Benedictines of Solesmes had completed their new quarters. It 
takes but little to imagine with what care he went over his English 
adaptations of the plainsong with his friends and tutors. This was his 
last trip abroad until 1931. 

Returning to New York on August 19th, he first edited the Missa de 
Angelis, then resumed the eastern teaching circuit, New York, Holy 
Cross, Peekskill, shifting to the midwestern circuit October 13th. There 
after this was the pattern of his life for many years, with the summers 
spent in Colorado. 

January 16, 1909, he underwent surgery on his nose, followed a week 
later by a tonsilectomy accompanied by severe haemorrhage. The fol 
lowing year, two more plainsong editions appeared in print, after sev 
eral years of use by the Community of St. Mary. These were the 
Office of Compline and "the Cantica Eucharistica. In 1911 he moved 
his family to residence on the grounds of the Community of St. Mary 
in Peekskill, living in a stone house near the entrance to the grounds 
which the school children called The Castle, but which the Douglases 
named St. Dunstan's. At the insistance of Bp. Weller, he retained his 
canonical connection with St. Paul's Cathedral, Fond du Lac. St. 
Dunstan's remained his winter home until the spring of 1923. He 
formed a local Schola Cantorum, and organized a Christmas Rageant 
which has since been a favorite feature of the life of St. Mary's School. 
Typical of the music work at the School during these years is the 
description of a Whitsunday program in 1912. 16 Following a concert 
by the Kneisel String Quartet, the girls sang: Introit (^Suscepimus) 7th 
century, Kyrie (Lux et ongo) I0th century, Kyrie (Cum jubilo) 12th 
century, Agnus Dei 13th century, Sanctus and Benedictus 14th cen 
tury, Gloria 15th century, and Credo (D# angeZis) 16th century, to the 
accompaniment of the quartet! 
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In 1912 the Schola Cantorum under the direction of Kurt Schindler 
blossomed into a significant feature of New York's musical life. Canon 
Douglas was a member of the Board of Directors from the start and for 
several years gave a lecture series on its repertory and annotated its 
printed programs. A close friendship developed between Schindler 
and Douglas, fostered by their mutual interests in old and folk-music. 
Together they edited a series of sixteenth century Spanish motets dur 
ing the next few years. 

Schindler was also interested in the Indian country, having helped 
Natalie Curtis with the preparation of The Indians Book (1907). In 
1912, Canon Douglas' diary begins to make frequent reference to meet 
ings with Miss Curtis in New York and in Peekskill, and to lecture 
appearances with her. On July 26, 1913, Schindler arrived in Ever 
green for a three day visit, then met Douglas at Colorado Springs on 
August 4th. Natalie Curtis joined them on the 8th, and ex-Pres. 
Theodore Roosevelt on the 19th. The diary gives the details of their 
extended trip: 

August: 

5 La Junta, Las Vegas (N. Mex.) San Domingo, Albuquerque. 

6~-Winslow, Williams, Grand Canyon. 

7 Hopi Point. 

8 Winslow, HolbrookNatalie Curtis joined party with Miss 
Klauber. 

9 Left for Canada. 

1 Cottonwood Wash camp same site as two years ago. 
11 -Indian Wells, Twin Butts. 
1 3 Canada saw races, etc. 

14 Kurt Schindler bathed in Dutch Ovenl 20 Navajos came to sing 
in evening. 

15-Went to Chin Lee. 

16-17 Del Muerto, Chin Lee, Peach Springs (riding). 

18 Keams Canyon. 

19 Made permanent camp. Met Roosevelt party. 

20 Took Roosevelt to Narnpeyo's 17 & over the mesa. 

Generally bought pots. P.M. with Roosevelt at Antelope Cere 
mony & explained details. Worked all evening with Natalie Si 
Roosevelt. 

21 -Took Roosevelt to Snake Race. Walked up Walpi Trail with 
Natalie. Roosevelt's coffee. Songs at Nampeyo's most of the 
day. Snake Ceremony. Came down very leisurely. Glorious 
sunset. 

22 Many songs at Nampeyo's. She told us meaning of pottery de 
signs. 

23 Buying and packing pots. Su-pe-la (Snake priest) to lunch. 
"Sad Face". Oraibi. 

24 Called at Nampeyo's for goodby. Left for Second Mesa. 
25-~Hotevilla. Oraibi. 

26 Old Hopi as guide to Shungopavy. Met others there. Flute 
Ceremony. 
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Judging from these entries, this may have been the trip in which he 
located the ancient trail leading up the Enchanted Mesa near Acoma 
pueblo. He was the first white man to describe the Flute Ceremony at 
Shungopavy. These feats, together with his climbing records in Colo 
rado, won him membership in the Explorers' Club. 18 

In August, 1916, he spent another month in the Indian country, and 
again in 1921, when he made a second trip to the as yet little known 
Rainbow Bridge and an "impossible" climb up the north side of 
Navajo Mountain. In addition to the Hopi and Navajo, he also had 
close connections with the Zuni and Santa Clara Indians. He was at 
Taos on several occasions helping Dr. Martin care for the Penitentes 
after some of their ceremonial rites. Not only did he go to them, but he 
also brought many Indian friends into his own home, especially to 
Camp Neosho, the home in Evergreen, Colorado. The Naranjo family 
came there regularly each summer for traditional "Com Camp suppers." 
One talented young Zuni painter, Red Robin, lived at Camp Neosho 
for some time before going on to successful New York exhibitions. 

Correspondence and particularly the copying of music manuscripts 
for plainsong editions became so heavy a burden that in 1913 Canon 
Douglas hired Frank Damrosch, Jr., then a seminarian at Berkeley 
Divinity School, to assist him on a half-time basis during the following 
two years. From 1915 to 1917, Canon Douglas added a series of lec 
tures at the General Theological Seminary, New York, to his busy 
schedule. At the May 1917 convocation of Nashotah House, he was 
awarded the honorary Doctor of Music degree. 

The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1913 entrusted the revision of The Hymnal to a Joint Commission of 
the Convention 19 which spent the following four years preparing the 
texts for the new work. Canon Douglas* brother-in-law, Bp. G. Mott 
Williams of Marquette, was the chairman of the music committee of 
the Commission and its first music editor. Finding the work required 
a great deal of time, Bp. Williams hired the Rev. Frank Damrosch, Jr., 
to assist him. Just as the work was about to be printed, it met consid 
erable opposition from a group of conservative organists who succeeded 
in stopping its publication until it could be thoroughly, and conserva 
tively, reviewed. Partisan churchmanship also confused the issues. By 
way of compromise, Canon Douglas was one of six musicians appointed 
in October, 1917, as a technical committee of the Joint Commission 
under the chairmanship of Miles Farrow, to prepare the musical edi 
tion which became the "New Hymnal" of 1919. Canon Douglas shortly 
thereafter became the actual musical editor, giving long hours to this 
work for the next few years* During 1917 and 1918 the committee met 
weekly until most of the musical problems had been resolved for The 
Hymnal proper, although there was much correspondence with the 
other members of both committee and Commission until the work 
finally left the presses in 1919. 
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The fact that the country was then at war with Germany presented 
various problems. German names for chorale melodies, no matter how 
familiar, were nonetheless "verboten". Printing schedules were badly 
disrupted. Once The Hymnal appeared, there was considerable corres 
pondence in which many persons throughout the country aired their 
likes and dislikes. In spite of initial opposition and distrust, it was 
gradually recognized throughout the country that the introduction of 
jJainsong hymns, and Reformation chorales, the strengthening of tunes 
for better congregational participation, the attempt to make both the 
anthology of verse and the collection of music each worthy expressions 
of the experience and aspirations of the times, all combined to make 
the volume a worthy production. Two years later, a service supplement 
was added, containing chant-canticles for Morning and Evening Prayer 
and simple settings of the Communion Service. 

From 1919 through 1921 Canon Douglas wrote a series of short 
articles in The Living Church giving the background and history of 
most of the individual hymns. Unfortunately the publishers did not 
favor their appearance in book form. 

During the years of World War I, he had been attracted to the Rus 
sian style of singing unaccompanied, even before Serge JarofFs Don 
Cossack Choir began to tour America. Between 1913 and 1919 he 
edited a dozen choral settings from the Russian liturgy. In 1920, with 
the collaboration of the composer, he brought out an English edition of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff's Songs of the Church, Opus 37. Here again as 
in the plainsong work, his editions of a cappella anthem material 
markedly influenced the course of American church music. 

Work on plainsong editions continued, although at times badly in 
terrupted by the editorial tasks connected with The Hymnal of 1919. 
The editions of Cantica Eucharistica, 1910, and Compline 1910, have 
already been mentioned. Canticles at Evensong appeared in 1915, The 
Order of Matins and Canticles at Matins in 1916. During 1916 the 
Community of St. Mary formally adopted the Benedictine Breviary as 
its service book; this action regularized the texts with which Canon 
Douglas had to work and thereby facilitated the progress of his editions. 
The full translation of The Day Office (Diurnal) was published in 
1918. In 1923 The Ceremonial Noted appeared, followed by The 
Vesper Psalms, 1924. All of these works had been tried out by the Com 
munity over the years in manuscript or mimeographed form prior to 
publication. 

In 1921 he was active with his old friend Becket Gibbs, Alfred 
Madeley Richardson, and others in founding the Plainsong Society of 
America, which he served as president for many years. About this time 
he was elected a Fellow of the older American Ecclesiological Society 
and for a time served as Chairman of its Music Department 

Shortly after World War I, his Solesmes friends and teachers, Dom 
Mocquereau and Dom Eudine visited this country for a series of lec- 
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tures and demonstrations. Dom Mocquereau lectured at the Wellesley 
Conference of 1922 under Canon Douglas' auspices. Of Dom Eudine, 
St. Mary's Messenger wrote: 20 

On one occasion as he went over the adaptations of the Solesmes 
melodies to our English words in The Ceremonial Noted, he exclaimed 
with enthusiasm, "Ah! Pere Doo-glass you have robhed us well!" It was 
a foretaste of Church unity to see the devout old Benedictine monk 
kneeling heside Father Douglas at Benediction and singing the Tantum 
Ergo to the authentic ancient melody. 
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NONE (1923-1934) 

A summer conference on Church Music had been organized at the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass., in 1915. This sub 
sequently became an annual session held on the Wellesley College 
campus for many years. After lecturing at several of these conferences 
as well as those at Racine, Wisconsin, Canon Douglas began a similar 
institution in his beloved Evergreen where the Conference could have 
its own buildings. The first unit of Hart House, given as a memorial 
to Dean Hart of Denver, 21 was built in 1922. Two years later an en 
larged Hart House, Faculty House (since named Williams House, 
after Canon Douglas' mother-in-law) and Meeting House were dedi 
cated by Bp. Irving P. Johnson of Colorado on the Feast of the Trans 
figuration, the 25th anniversary of Canon Douglas* advancement to the 
priesthood. 

Because of his serenity, patience, sheer love of people, and complete 
freedom from prejudice, people from many walks of life had turned 
to Winfred Douglas over the years for sympathetic understanding of 
their problems. 22 A significant instance of this side of his nature came 
in the winter of 1924/25. The Episcopal Church and the Community 
of St. Mary had developed over a number of years an extensive mission 
work among the Igorots in the Mountain Province on the island of 
Luzon in the Philippines. Problems of financial support, intensive 
competition by new surrounding Roman Catholic missions, coupled 
with internal problems of churchmanship, brought on an acute crisis 
in this missionary work, especially at Sagada, P. I. 23 Earlier, in 1915, 
Canon Douglas had corresponded with one of the teachers at Sagada 
from whom he received copies of some native songs of the Igorot, both 
secular and Christian. Sometime in the Fall of 1924 he was requested 
by the Community of St. Mary and the Presiding Bishop of the Epis 
copal Church, the Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, to make a trip to the 
Sagada field as a "Peace-maker". He left San Francisco on January 
14, 1925, stopped at Honolulu, then proceeded to Manila by way of 
Japan, Hongkong, and Canton. He spent six weeks visiting among the 
various missions of the Episcopal Church, observing their work and 
their problems. Returning by way of China and Japan, he was home 
again in Evergreen on May 6th. 

In January, 1923, Canon Douglas was appointed to two Joint Com 
missions of the Episcopal Church, 19 that on Church Pageantry and 
Drama, and that on Church Music. The latter was a new Commission 
designed to continue the larger work begun by the then dissolved 
Hymnal Commission. For this Church Music Commission, with the 
help of Wallace Goodrich, dean of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, he prepared The Choral Service, 1927, The American Psalter, 
1929, and The Plainsong Psalter, 1932. 

During these years he was frequently called upon to train massed 
choirs for conventions. Following the inception of the Catholic Con 
fess movement in 1923, he was in charge of the music at its festival 
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services throughout the country. He was musical editor of The Amer 
ican Missal, 1931, a work which never fully satisfied him because of 
hurried publication schedules. 

In the fall of 1931 he returned to Europe. He read proof for The 
Monastic Diurnal in London at the Oxford University Press (Hum 
phrey Milford) then visited his Benedictine friends, now returned to 
their first home at Solesmes, France. The Diurnal appeared the follow 
ing summer, the worthy product of thirty years of research and testing. 
This edition consisted of the definitive version of his renderings into 
English of the Latin antiphons and hymns of the Day Offices of the 
Benedictine use. It attracted widespread attention and interest on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Appropriate portions of his renderings have 
since been adopted in numerous editions by other Anglican orders be 
sides the Community of St. Mary and by groups within the Lutheran 
and Roman communions. 

The musical setting of the Diurnal was well advanced when the 
texts appeared in 1932, but was delayed by work on The Hymnal 1940 
and World War II. After Canon Douglas' death, members of the Com 
munity of St. Mary continued to prepare the manuscript for publica 
tion. The first third of The Monastic Diurnal Noted appeared in 1954. 

In 1933 The St. Dunstan Kyriale appeared, combining in a single 
volume the twelve plainsong masses in English which over the years 
had been published separately. This was issued in the square notation 
of plainsong. Each of the individual masses continued to be issued in 
modern notation in The St. Dunstan Edition of Plainchant Publications 
by the H. W. Gray Company of New York. The Kyriale marked the 
final compilation of plainsong which Canon Douglas published. In it 
he summarized his years of work on the traditional music of the Mass 
(Communion Service). There remained the completion of the music 
for the Offices, mentioned in the previous paragraph. For his editions 
in the plainsong notation, Canon Douglas had purchased a complete 
font of type in Belgium which his publishers used over the years. Since 
his death the font has been given to the Community of St. Mary the 
Virgin at Wantage, England. 
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VESPERS (1934-1944) 

In February, 1934, Canon Douglas reached his 67th birthday, still 
vigorous in spite of frequent bouts with severe illness. His wife, too, 
had been in frail health during most of their married life. Now her 
health was failing and she needed his continual presence. It was time 
to retire to their home in Bear Creek Canyon, at Evergreen. After four 
relatively quiet years there, Dr. Jo passed away in Denver on March 9, 
1938. 

All of the books and manuscripts were shipped West, for there was 
still much to complete with The Diurnal Noted. After 30 years, he 
again became a canon of St. John's Cathedral, Denver. He was also 
appointed Chaplain of the Western Province of the Community of St. 
Mary, making at least semi-annual visits to their houses in Iowa, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin. For the House of Bishops of the Episcopal Church he 
helped prepare A Missionary Service Book, 1937. He prepared a new 
edition of Selected Hymns and Carols for Northwestern University, 
with an accompanying Brief Commentary, 1936. 

During this final decade of his life, he completed and published sev 
eral choral works and organ preludes which are listed in the bibliogra 
phy below. He resumed earlier interests in secular music, serving on 
the board of the Denver Symphony Society and Pro Musica. For the 
Symphony, he wrote program notes from 1937 to 1941, and lectured on 
its programs as well. 

In 1931, 1932, and 1933, Canon Douglas gave three series of lec 
tures at the College of Preachers, Washington Cathedral. Ideas de 
veloped there bore further fruit when in 1935 he was invited to give 
the Hale Lectures at Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. The lectures were published in 1937 as Church Music in 
History and Practice, with the subtide Studies in the Praise of God. 
Here, approaching the twilight of a long life spent in doing just that, 
he was able to summarize all that he had taught and lived. In outline, 
the lectures and book followed the history of church music and espe 
cially of hymnody. Much of the illustrative material was drawn from 
the Episcopal Hymnal of 1919 for which he had been music editor, so 
that in effect this book served (nearly 20 years later) as a handbook to 
that hymnal. 

In 1918, Canon Douglas had been approached by the Rev. Thomas 
E. della Cioppa on behalf of the Italian Priests' Association in regard to 
an Italian language hymnal they were preparing. He gave them a good 
deal of assistance in the delicate problem of adapting tunes to texts 
during the following decade. Their Innario finally appeared in the 
Spring of 1928. Similarly, Spanish hymns received occasional attention, 
as he was consulted from time to time by Latin-American missionaries 
on their problems of finding sufficient hymns. The Chinese Hymns of 
Universal Praise, 1936, used several of his tunes and plainsong arrange 
ments. 1-55 
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On November 29, 1937, he was appointed to the reconstituted Joint 
Commission on the Revision of the [Episcopal] Hymnal. At first he 
served on the subcommittee concerned with translations and office 
hymns. Later he became chairman of the tunes committee and the 
handbook committee. The texts of the new hymnal were accepted by 
the General Convention of 1940, and again Canon Douglas was asked 
to serve as the musical editor. The following three years were hectic, 
with work on the Monastic Diurnal Noted laid aside for this pressing 
need on the part of the whole Church. In spite of World War II, fre 
quent trips had to be made back and forth for committee meetings. 
There was heavy correspondence regarding copyrights. The Commis 
sion requested the submission of newly composed tunes for over 40 
selected texts. A resultant 5,000 manuscripts had to be carefully 
studied. When final decision on the tunes for The Hymnal 1940 was 
reached, the Commission sang the entire work through from no. 1 to 
no. 600 as a final check, then gleefully concluded with the following 
bit of verse, "sung to Goodson in C": 24 



R. GOODSON 




O GOME let us sing the Invitatory | Antiphon; 

* Let us heartily prepare for the | Service Supplement. 

2. First let it be known that we are musical | purists; 

* And if we occasionally sing a hymn with a recognizable tune, it is 

only to ( please the tourists. 

3. For if we could | have our way, 

* We would sing only fourteenth century plainsong night and day. 

4. For special occasions such as High Mass, weddings, funerals, and the 

blessed No- | vena, 

* We could do something more modern, perhaps a motet of | Palestrina. 

5. We would revise the hymn book to include only tunes by Nicolai, 

Martin Luther | and Isaak, 

* Harmo- | nized . by J. S. Bach. 

6. There is one more thing we should | like to say, 

* Be- | fore we go our way; 

7. O wonderful and marvellous Hymnal Commission, thou hast made us 

glad since thou I didst provide 

* A Hymnal that, like us, can only worship God in | florid counterpoint, 

On March 27 ? 1940, Canon Douglas married the co-author of this 
biography. Anne Woodward had become secretary to Bp. Irving P. 
Johnson and his coadjutor, Bp. Fred Ingley, in January 1926. The fol 
lowing summer she had worked on the Evergreen Conference staff 
with Canon Douglas, becoming the executive secretary of the Gon- 
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ference in 193L Following her mother's death in 1932, she made 
her home with the Douglas family, helping Canon Douglas increasingly 
with correspondence and manuscripts. After their marriage, she trav 
eled with him to the many meetings and handled the clerical details 
of The Hymnal 1940. 

In February 1942, Anne and Winfred Douglas moved to Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, to be near the Stanhope and Plimpton Presses while 
The Hymnal 1940 was being printed. When this was completed in 
October 1943, they returned to Denver, but only for a few days. They 
then proceeded to Santa Rosa, California, where, with the help of the 
Rev. Arthur Farlander, work was begun on The Hymnal 1940 Com 
panion. Still the priest, he took charge that winter of Trinity Mission 
in nearby Sonoma. 
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COMPLINE: In manus tuus Domine 

Commendo spiritum meum. 

Death came from a blood clot in the heart on the evening of January 
18, 1944, while carving the roast at dinner with guests in Santa Rosa. 
Earlier in the day, he had completed the composition of an organ pre 
lude on the tune, Stuttgart, and the text: "Come, thou long expected 
Jesus/* A plainsong Requiem was sung in St. John's Cathedral, Denver, 
on January 24th, with the congregation singing "He who would valiant 
be". Burial was in Fairmont Cemetery, Denver. 

Tributes poured in from the many parts of the world he had visited 
iind from the many organizations he had worked with. Requiem Masses 
were sung for the repose of his soul in the various convents and houses 
of the Community of St. Mary in this country and at Nashdom Abbey 
in England. A memorial Hymn Festival was held in St. James' Cathe 
dral, Chicago, in which all of the choirs of that diocese participated. 

Perhaps his chief memorial is the continuing Schools of Church 
Music each summer at the Evergreen Conference. On the Feast of the 
Transfiguration, 1954, the 55th anniversary of Canon Douglas 7 ad 
vancement to the priesthood in the Evergreen Mission, a new Moller 
organ was dedicated there to his memory. Several memorial gifts were 
made to the endowment funds of the Denver Symphony Orchestra. 
There is memorial silver at Trinity Mission, Sonoma, California, and 
at St. Mary's convent, PeekskilL Bibliographical memorials are de 
scribed in following pages. 

In 1892, the year Douglas left Syracuse to begin his career, the Epis 
copal Church had adopted a Hymnal which was narrowly Victorian in 
its content. Fifty years and two hymnals later, the same Church took 
justifiable pride in a Hymnal 1940 which was full of the great treasures 
of Christian verse and song, from the mediaeval office hymns, the Re 
formation metrical Psalms and chorales, to new expressions of worship 
in an atomic era. While the product of a Joint Commission of the 
Church, this transformation was due in no small degree to the careful 
editorial work and patient teaching of Canon Douglas. 

In 1904, when he first began to study with the monks of Solesmes, 
there were but a few fragments of plainsong available with English 
texts, and those were ineptly edited. Before he died, not only choirs 
but congregations were singing hymns, Psalms, and the entire Com 
munion Service in plainsong settings. 

Posthumous publication of the first part of The Monastic Diurnal 
Noted in 1954 by the Community of St. Mary brought with its re 
views many fresh tributes to the life work of this devout priest, musi 
cian, scholar. The diversity of papers which published these reviews 
English, Canadian, and American, Anglican, Lutheran, and Roman 
Catiiolic gives eloquent testimony to the breadth of his influence a 
decade after his passing. Today his editions of plainsong with English 
texts are used in the daily choral services of eight English religious 
communities, and as many American ones, while excerpts from them 
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have been taken into the corporate worship and hymnals of many 
denominations. Their wide acceptance can perhaps best be explained 
In the words of the personal tribute published by the Hymnal Com 
mission of the Episcopal Church: 25 

He was catholic in the complete sense of the word, a member of 
the Universal Church who was happily at home in all parts of it, and who 
entered with the same sympathy and fidelity into the translation of Latin 
Office Hymns and of Evangelical Chorales derived from the Protestant 
Reformation in Germany. He began his career dedicated to the Praise 
of God. He ended his life with the Praise of God on his mind and pen, 
and in his heart. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF CHARLES WINFRED DOUGLAS 
I. BOOKS AND ARTICLES. 

A brief commentary on Selected Hymns and Carols. Evanston, 111., 1936 
(Northwestern University Information V, 11) 

"The catholic support of foreign missions," The Second Catholic Congress. 
Addresses and Payers. Milwaukee, October 12-14, 1926. 

Christian Education for Women; an address delivered at St. Mary's School. 
[Peekskill] June 10, 1913. 

Church Music in History and Practice; Studies in the Praise of God. New York, 
Scribners, 1937. p. 311 (The Hale Lectures) 

"The civic symphony as an educational project," MTNA Proceedings, 34th 
series (1940), 31-41. 

Concerning the monastic "breviary [n.p.] p.4. 

"The diocese of Colorado and its first bishop," Historical Magazine of the Prot 
estant Episcopal Church, V (1936), 325-34. 

"Early hymnody of the American Episcopal Church," Historical Magazine of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, X (1941), 202-18. 

"The history and work of the Schola Cantorum," MTNA Proceedings, 8th. series 
(1913), 248-60. 

The Midnight Mass; poems and translations. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1933. p.82. 

"Missals in the Protestant Episcopal Church," The Churchman, CXLIV (July 25, 
1931), 11-12. 

"A note on the Roman Schola Cantorum," Anglican Theological Review, V, 1 
(May, 1922), 13-20. 

"Notes on the New Hymnal," The Living Church (December 3, 1921 Decem 
ber 16, 1922). 

"The Oxford Movement and church music," The Cathedral Quarterly, VIII, 3 
(July, 1934), 13-18. 

"The pedagogic value of the new movement in hymnody," MTNA Proceedings, 
14th series (1919), 68-77. 

"Plainsong," MTNA Proceedings, 4th series (1909), 80-92. 

"Plainsong at Peekskill," The Catholic Choirmaster, XII (1926), 10. 

"The relation of church music to ecclesiastical architecture," MTNA Proceed 
ings, 16th series (1921), 91403. 

St. Mary's Messenger, the bi-monthly journal o The Community of St. Mary, 
published a number of his sermons, retreat addresses, and poems. 

A sermon preached in St. Mark's Church, Philadelphia, on November 16, 1929, 
after the solemn high Mass of Requiem for the repose of Lewis Alex 
ander Wadlow, organist and choir master, 1915 to 1929. [n.p.] 

The Syracusan during the years 1888-1892 contained 8 a number of articles and 
poems. Not all of the latter were included in his anthology, The Mid 
night Moss. 
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II. LITURGIES AND PLAINSONG EDITIONS. 

The Antiphons of the Blessed Virgin Mary, newly translated and adapted to 
their -melodies. Peekskill, Community o St. Mary, 1929. 

Reprinted from The Monastic Diurnal Noted. Kenosha, Community of St. 

Mary, 1952. 

Asperges Me, for use as a general introit . . . adapted from the Latin text and 
transcribed into modern notation. New York, J. Fischer & Bro., 1910. 

Cantica Eucharistica, choral devotions to the Blessed Sacrament. Plainsong nota 
tion. New York, J. Fischer & Bro., 1910, also 2nd edition, 1910. 

3rd edition, revised and enlarged. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1923 (St. 

Dunstan Edition) 

4th edition. Kenosha, Community of St. Mary, 1955. 

The Canticles at Evensong) together with the Office Responses and a table of 
Psalm-tones. Plainsong notation. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1915. 

The Canticles at Matins, pointed for chanting, with a table of Psalm-tones. 
Plainsong notation. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1916. 

The Ceremonial Noted, occasional Offices of the Community of St. Mary, with 
the plainsong. Peekskill, St. Mary's Convent, 1923. 

Cibavit eos, introit for Corpus Christi and for general use. Modern notation. [n,d.] 

Compline. The Cambridge Conference for Church Work. Modern notation. 

^3-] 
e Wellesley Conference for Church Work. Modem notation, [n.d.] 
With the chant adapted to English words from the Antiphonarium Roman- 
urn for the use of Nashotah Seminary. Plainsong notation. New York 

J. Fischer Bro., 1910 and 1920. 
Credo 1. The ancient melody of the Nicene Creed. Plainsong notation. New 

York, H. W. Gray Co., 1915. (St. Dunstan Edition) 
Credo 11. The popular melody from Missa de Angelis. Plainsong notation. New 

York, H. W. Gray Co., 1915. (St. Dunstan Edition) 
The Day Office of the Monastic Breviary, translated into English and adapted to 

the kalendar and Missal of the American Church. [Text only] Peekskill, 

Community of St. Mary, 1918. 
The Kyrial, or Ordinary of the Mass, with plainsong melodies edited and adapted 

to the English words. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1933 (St. Dunstan 

Edition) 

Merbecke Communion Service, newly adapted to the American liturgy. Plain- 
song notation. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1915 and 1922 

Modern notation. 1922 and 1933. 

Organ accompaniment. 1915, 1922, and 1933. 

Missa de Angelis, a plain chant service in the Fifth Mode, adapted to the Amer- 
ica j? g urgy " Modern notation. New York, J. Fischer & Bro., 1909, 1910, 

Plainsong notation. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1915. 

Modern notation. 1920. 4th edition, revised. 1929. 

Harmonized in modern notation. Organ edition. New York, J. Fischer & 

Bro., 1911. 

. 4th edition, revised. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1929. 

Missa Dominicalis, a setting of the Holy Eucharist for Sundays after Trinity and 

Epiphany. Plainsong notation. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1915 and 1932. 

Modern notation. 1932. 

Organ edition. 1932. 

Missa Ferialis. Plainsong notation. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1915. 

Missa Marialis, a festival service for the Holy Eucharist, adapted to the American 

liturgy. Modern notation. New York, J. Fischer & Bro., 1911. 

Plainsong notation. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1915. 

Modern notation. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1915, 1933, and 1948. 
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Organ edition. New York, J. Fischer & Bro., 1915. 

New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1915 and 1948. 

Revised edition, in The Hymnal 1 940. 

Missa Paschalis^ an Eastertide service for the Holy Eucharist, adapted to the 
American liturgy. Plainsong notation. New York, H. W. Gray Go., 1915. 

Modern notation. 1915, 1916, and 1927. 

Organ edition. 1916. 2nd edition, revised. 1927. 

Missa Penitentialis, an Advent and Lenten service for the Holy Eucharist, 
adapted to the American liturgy. Plainsong edition. New York, H. W. 
Gray Co., 1915 and 1927. 

Modern notation. 1916, 1927, and 1955. 

Organ edition. 1916 and 1955. 

Missa pro Defunctis, a plain chant Requiem. . . adapted to the American liturgy. 
Plainsong notation. New York, J. Fischer & Bro., 1910. 

New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1922. 

Modern notation, 1932. 

Organ edition. 1929 and 1932. 

Missa Rex Splendens. Plainsong notation. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1915. 

Mzssa Simplex. Plainsong notation. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1915. 

Missa Solemnis. Plainsong notation. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1915. 

The Monastic Diurnal, or, Day Hours of the monastic Breviary according to the 
holy rule of St. Benedict, with additional rubrics and devotions for its reci 
tation in accordance with the Book of Common Prayer. London, Oxford 
University Press, Humphrey Milford [1932] Reprinted 1935. 

The Monastic Diurnal Noted; music of Vespers, the little Hours, and Lauds of 
greater feasts, adapted from the original plainsong, Kenosha, St. Mary's 
Convent, 1952. 

The Order of Matins, according to the use of the Community of St. Mary, to 
gether with Lauds of Tenebrae, Lauds of the Dead, the Gradual Psalms, and 
the Litany. [Words only] Peekskill, St. Mary's Convent, 1916. 

Revised edition. 1943. 

Ordinary and Canon of the Mass, with music, [n.p.] 1925. 

[Words only] 1925. 

Palm Sunday [propers and hymns for the Community of St. Mary] Plainsong 
notation, [n.d.] 

The Patronal Feast [propers and hymns for the Community of St. Mary] Plain- 
song notation [n.d.] 

The Proper Offices of the Sisters of the Holy Nativity, with music, [n.d.] 

A Provisional Tonale [n.d.] 

Te Deum Laudamus, the festival chant newly adapted [in English] from the 
Vatican Antiphoner. Plainsong notation. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1915. 

Veni Creator Spiritus, with Bp. Cosin's paraphrase and a complete translation, 
set to the Safcrn melody and harmonized. Plainsong notation. New York, 
J. Fischer & Bro. [1909] 

The Vesper Psalms, pointed for chanting to the melodies of the St. Dunstan 
Tonale [n.p.] 1916 and 1924. 
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Ill ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 

As I out rode Ms endris night; carol for mixed voices [and organ] the first Cov 
entry carol. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1938 (Church Music Review, 
no. 1542) 

Unison edition. 

The Bread of the Needy, anthem for men's voices [in 4 parts, with organ ac 
companiment] Composed for the annual service of C.A.I.L., Trinity Church, 
N.Y. [1892] 

Pour ninefold Kyries. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1933 (Church Music Re 
view, no. 1246) 

Heliotrope; 4 part chorus for women's voices [unaccompanied] die words by 
Frank Dempster Sherman. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1916 (Modern 
series, no. 65) 

I Sing of a Maiden; 15th century carol for 3 equal voices. New York, H. W. 
Gray Co., 1933 (Church Music Review, no. 1245) 

Liturgia Americana, a festival Mass in C [unaccompanied] New York, H. W. 
Gray Co., 1954. 

Magnificat [for mixed voices in 8 parts, unaccompanied] New York, J. Fischer 
& Bro., 1939. 

O Esca Viatorum, motet for men's voices [in 3 parts, unaccompanied] New York, 
H. W. Gray Co., 1926. 

Sanctus [for 3 equal voices unaccompanied] [Mimeograpned] 

Two Hymn Preludes [for organ] I. Advent: Hymn prelude on Breslau. II. 
Epiphany: Hymn prelude on Stuttgart. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1947. 

Two Lenten Preludes [for organ] I. Choral prelude on "Herzlich thut mich 
verlangen". II. Partita on "Stabat mater dolorosa". New York, H. W. Gray 
Co., 1942 (St. Cecilia Series, no. 684) 

Two responses for mixed voices [unaccompanied] 1. Jesus saith to his disciples. 
2. I heard a voice from heaven. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1947 (.Church 
Music Review, no. 2031) 

A number of hymn tunes, largely unpublished, of which St. Dunstan's, first 
published in the Episcopal Hymnal of 1918, has achieved widespread ac 
ceptance. 



IV. EDITIONS OF CHORAL MUSIC. 

The Chorales from the Organ Works of Brahms t edited and harmonized for 
chorus of mixed voices, with an introduction on the organ music of Brahms. 

New York, H. W. Gray Co., [1945] 
[Eleven] Spanish Sacred Motets by the great masters of the XVI century, edited 

by Kurt Schindler, English words translated and adapted by Winfred 

Douglas. Boston, Oliver Ditson Co., 1919-21. 
The Penitent Thief, by A. Kastalsky, the English words adjusted. . . New York, 

H. W. Gray Co., 1922 (Church Music Review no. 644) 
Songs of the Church, consisting of 15 anthems for mixed chorus by Sergei 

Rachmaninoff, Opus 37. Edited with the English text. New York, H. W. 

Gray Co., 1920. 

[Thirteen] A Cappella Choruses from the Russian Liturgy. . . edited with Eng 
lish text. New York, H. W. Gray Co., 1913-22. 
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V. HYMNALS PREPARED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
EPISCOPAL HYMNAL COMMISSION AND OTHERS. 

The Mission Hymnal. 1913. 

Hymns for Missions, [n.d.] 

A Missionary Service Book. 1932 and 1937. 

Selected Hymns and Carols. Northwestern University, 1936 and 1939. 

The New Hymnal. 1916-20. 

The Hymnal 1940. 1943. 

VI. PUBLICATIONS PREPARED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
EPISCOPAL JOINT COMMISSION ON CHURCH MUSIC. 

The Altar Book, with liturgical music for Holy Communion. 1928. 

The American Psalter [Anglican chant] 1930. 

The Choral Service, a manual for clergy and organist. 1927, 

The New Proper Prefaces. 1925. 

The Plainsong Psalter. 1932. 

Selected List of Anthems. 1927. 

Selected List of Works Relating to Church Music. 1927. 

List of Hymns for Sundays and Holy Days. 1931. 



PART TWO 

THE DOUGLAS COLLECTION 

IN 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL LIBRARY 

Washington Cathedral's Library was notably enriched in 1945 by the 
acquisition of the major portion of Canon Charles Winfred Douglas* 
private library. 26 Under the terms of this generous gift of his widow, 
the co-author of this PAPER, the entire collection is being cataloged 
and integrated with the rest of the Cathedral Library's holdings, using 
the Library of Congress Classification System. All of classes BV300- 
BV550, M, ML, & MT, the material in hymnology and music, is 
housed in a separate section of the Library designated as the Douglas 
Collection. This Collection now contains not only the material in these 
fields collected over a lifetime by Canon Douglas, but also nearly an 
equal amount of books and music acquired by gift and purchase prior 
and subsequent to the basic Douglas gift. Theological and other ma 
terial from Canon Douglas* private library is now elsewhere in the 
Cathedral Library, identifiable by special bookplates. 

Winfred Douglas' father, Virgil Chittendon Douglas, had acquired, 
during his years as an educator, a fine collection of books largely in the 
field of literature, which was inherited by his son. From early college 
days, Winfred spent his money on books rather than clothes. In his 
early years at Denver, he acquired some of his theological material from 
the Rev. Percival H. Hickman, examining chaplain to successive Bish 
ops of Colorado. He bought extensively during his periods of study in 
England and on the continent. The special boxes, built like individual 
book-shelves with which to ship his books back to the United States, 
did service over a half-century in moving back and forth from New 
York to Denver and finally in shipping the Collection to its permanent 
abode in Washington. 

One other special source of Canon Douglas' books, especially of 
hymnals, was the private library of his brother-in-law, the Rt. Rev. G. 
Mott Williams (1857-1923) Bishop of Marquette and member of the 
Joint Commission which prepared the Episcopal Hymnal of 1916. 

Prior to the Douglas gift, Washington Cathedral Library had al 
ready acquired a sizable number of hymnals from three other sources. 
Included in the following check-list are hymnals from the library of 
the Rev. John Sebastian Bach Hodges (18304915) founder of the 
choir-school and rector of St. Paul's Church, Baltimore, composer of 
many hymn tunes, and active in the revisions of the Episcopal Hymnal 
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in 1874 and 1892. Other hymnals and chant books are from the collec 
tion of the Cathedral's first organist-choirmaster, Edgar Priest (1878- 
1935). 

The George C. Stebbins Memorial Collection of gospel-song material 
consists of over 1200 hymnals and tunebooks largely of American im 
print, dating from the mid-eighteenth century, especially centered 
around the Moody and Sankey movement It contains a complete file 
of the compositions of P. P. Bliss (1838-1876) and of George G Steb 
bins (1846-1945). Included also are over a hundred notebooks in 
which Stebbins had pasted separate copies of individual gospel-songs in 
alphabetical order, culled from songbooks published during his long 
lifetime. The George C. Stebbins Memorial Collection was compiled 
by the Rev. J. B. Clayton, D.D. and presented by him to the Cathedral 
Library in 1930, with additions made from time to time until 1949. 

The following check-list contains entries for all of the holdings in the 
Douglas Collection, and therefore all of the holdings of Washington 
Cathedral Library in hymnology and music with the following excep 
tions: Secular music, music theory, choral music, and organ music have 
been omitted. The gospel-songbooks of the George C. Stebbins Mem 
orial Collection are not included, although a few gospel-songbooks 
which were owned by Canon Douglas are listed. For ease of reference, 
the check-list has been arranged in the following groups: 

I. Hymnals, with or without music, including metrical Psalters. 
Those without music are indicated by the sign . 
II. Psalters, for chanting the Psalms. 

III. Works on hymnology and church music. 

IV. Chant and tune books containing no more than the first stanzas of 
hymns. 

V. Works on liturgies. 
VI. Plainsong studies. 
VII. Plainsong editions. 
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L HYMNALS. 

FA., W.E.I 27 Sunday School Hymns, compiled by a presbyter of the diocese of 

Michigan. New York, 1867. 28 

Abbott, Lyman, ed. The Plymouth Hymnal. New York, 1893. 
Adam of St. Victor. The Liturgical Poetry. . . [tr.] by Digby S. Wrangham. 

London, 1881. 3 v. ,,,,-,.. 
Les proses. . . Texte et musique, precedees dune etude critique par 

Tabbe" E. Misset et Pierre Aubry. Paris, 1900. (Melanges de musicologie 

critique) 
The Additional and Selected Hymns, from "Hymns Ancient and Modern" and 

"Hymns for Church and Home" prepared at the request of several of the 

bishops. . . New York, 1869. 
New York, 1870. 

Alexander, Cecil Frances. Hymns for Little Children. 2nd edition. London, 
1848. 

58th edition. London, 1880. 

Narrative Hymns for Village Schools. 6th edition. London, 1861. 

Alexander, Juliette, comp. Sacred Songs for Church and Home. New York, 1923. 

Alford, Henry, ed. The Year of Praise; being hymns, with tunes, for the Sun 
days and holidays of the year, intended for use in Canterbury Cathedral. . , 
London, 1867. 

The Altar Hymnal. London, 1884. 

American Tract Society. Songs of Zion, a manual of the best and most popular 
hymns and tunes for social and private devotion. New York [1851] 

Anjou, N. E., ed. Folkskolans Koral-psalmbok eller Svenska Psalmboken af 
konungen gillad och stadfast ar IS 19. . . Sjette upplagan. Stockholm [1894] 

Augustana Synod, Lutheran Church. Kyrko-Handbok. Rock Island, HI., 1895. 

Baden Gesangbuch. Gesangbuch fur die Evangelische-Protestantische Kirche des 
Grossherzogtums Baden. Achte Auflage. Lahr, 1903. 

Barbauld, Anna Laetitia. Barbauld's Hymns in Rhyme, for Young Children. 
London, 1838. 

Barlow, J. Herbert, ed. The Bach Chorale Book, a collection of hymns set ex 
clusively to chorales harmonized by J. S. Bach. New York [1922] 

Barlow, Joel, ed. Doctor Watt's Imitation of the Psalms of David, corrected and 
enlarged, to -which is added a collection of hymns. . . 4th edition. Hart 
ford [1785] 

Basilian Fathers, comp. St. Basil's Hymnal. Revised edition. An extensive col 
lection of English and Latin hymns. . . Chicago [1918] 

32nd edition. Denver [1925] 

38th edition. 1935. 

The Bay Psalm Book, "being a facsimile reprint of the first edition, printed by 
Stephen Daye at Cambridge, in New England in 1640. Prepared for the 
New England Society in the City of New York [1903] 

Baynes, Robert H., comp. Lyra Anglicana; hymns and sacred songs. 48th thou 
sand. London, 1870. 
66th thousand. London, 1879. 

Beecher, Henry Ward, ed. Plymouth Collection of Hymns and Tunes* for the 
use of Christian congregations. New York, 1855. 

The Believers' Hymn Book. [T.p. missing.] 

Belknap, Jeremy, ed. Sacred Poetry, consisting of Psalms and Hymns. . . A new 
edition, with additional hymns. Boston, 1817. 
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Benedict, Erastus C., tr. The Hymn of Hildebert and Other Mediaeval Hymns, 

with translations. New York, 1867. 

Benson, Louis F. The Best Church Hymns. Philadelphia, 1899. 
Hymns, original and translated, set to the music of various composers. 

Philadelphia, 1925. 
Bickersteth, Edward Henry. From Year to Year; poems and hymns. 3rd edition. 

London, 1895 
Billings, William. The Continental Harmony. Boston, 1794. 

The Singing Master's Assistant. Boston, 1778. [t.p. missing] 

Bliss, P. P. Sunshine for Sunday-schools. Cincinnati, 1873. 

Boisen, Anton T. & Cecil Michener Smith. Hymns of Hope and Courage. . . a 

revised edition of Lift up your Hearts. Boston [1931] 
Bonar, Horatius, ed. Lyra Consolationis. New York, 1866. 
A Book of Hymns for Public and Private Devotion, llth edition. Boston, 1859. 
Borthwick, Jane Laurie. Hymns from the Land of Luther, llth thousand. 

Edinburgh [n.d.] 

New York, 1857. 

Boston Academy of Music. The Boston Academy's Collection of Church Music. 

Boston, 1836? [Tide page, p. 1-6, missing] 

Bradford, Yorkshire. College Chapel. Appendix to the Bristol Tune-Book, com 
piled for the special use of the choir and congregation of College Chapel. 

[Bradford, 1872] 
Bramley, Henry Ramsden, ed. Christmas Carols New and Old . . . the music 

edited by John Stainer. London [n.d.] 
Bridges, Robert, ed. The Small Hymn Book; the word-look of the Yattendon 

Hymnal [n.p.] 1899. 

Oxford. 1914. 

Bridges, Robert & H. Ellis Wooldridge, ed. Hymns. The Yattendon Hymnal. 

London, 1920. 
Briggs, G. W., Percy Dearmer, [et al.] ed. The Daily Service. Prayers and 

hymns for schools. (Revised edition). London, 1947. 
Bright, William. Hymns and Other Poems. London, 1866. 
Brock, Mrs. Carey, The Children's Hymn Book . . . published under the re 
vision of the Eight Rev. W. Walsham How . . . with accompanying tunes. 

London [n.d.] 
Brooks, Murray & Helen Morton, ed. Hymns for Worship. Prepared for the 

Council of North American Student Christian Movements of the World s 

Student Christian Federation. New York, 1939. 

Brown-Borthwick, Robert. Hymn Tunes, with their words. London, 1885. 
ed. The Supplemental Hymn and Tune Book (with new appendix) 4th 

edition. London [n.d.] 
Brownlie, John. Hymns from the East, being centos and suggestions from the 

service hooks of the Holy Eastern Church. Paisley, 1907. 
Hymns from the Greek Office Books, together with centos and suggestions. 

^Hymns V^l Apostolic Church, being centos and suggestions from the 
service books of the Holy Eastern Church (fifth series) Paisley, 1909. 

_ tr. Hymns of the Greek Church. Edinburgh, 1900. 

tr. Hymns of the Russian Church. London, 1920. .| 

tr. Hymns of the Holy Eastern Church. Paisley, 1902. 

Buchanan, Alice L., ed. Hymns of the Widenmg ^f^* M ^*!*^ 
for the llth quadrennial convention of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
Buffalo, N. Y> Dec. 30, 2932, to Jan. 3, 2932. New York [1931] 
Burrows, Lansing, ed. The Baptist Hymn and Praise Book. Nashville [1904] 
[Bury Charles, ed.] A Musical Psalter; containing fifty sacred songs. London, 
1861. 
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Butts, Thomas, comp. Harmonia Sacra, or, a choice collection of Psalm and 

hymn tunes. [3rd edition: 5 London, 1 776*2] 
Bystrom, O. Ur Medeltidens Kyrkosang i Sverige; Sekvenser, Antifoner och 

Hymner. Stockholm, 1900. 
Calvinistic Methodist Church of the U.S.A. Can a mawl. Song and praise . . . 

Hymnal [n.p. 1918] 
Cambridge, Ada. Hymns on the Holy Communion . . . from the last London 

edition. New York, 1866. 
Garden, Allen D., comp. The Missouri Harmony; or a collection of Psalm and 

hymn tunes . . . Cincinnati, 1848. 
Carols for Christmas and Epiphany, words and music, traditional and modern; 

the modern by well "known authors and composers. London [1886] 
Caswall, Edward, tr. Lyra Catholica: containing all the Breviary and Missal 

hymns. London, 1849. 
Catholic Congress. Hymns for use at the Catholic Congress, [n.p.] 1927-1933, 

2v. 

Chamberlain, T., ed. Hymns: chiefly for the minor festivals. London, 1863. 
Chambers, John David, tr. Lauda Syon, ancient Latin hymns of the English and 

other churches. Part I. London, 1857. 

2nd edition. London, 1866. 

Part II. London, 1866. 

Chandler, John, tr. The Hymns of the Primitive Church. London, 1837. 
Chapel Hymns and Services. Boston, 1923. 

Chetham, John. A new and enlarged edition of Cheetham's [!] Psalmody, har 
monized in score; with an arrangement for the organ or pianoforte, by J. 

Houldsworth . . . with a supplement "by Dr. Roberts. London [n.d.] 
Chope, R. R., ed. Carols for use in Church . . . music edited hy Herbert Stephen 

Irons, London [1875] 

Choralbuchdie evangelische Kirche in Wurtemb erg-Stuttgart. 1876. 
The Chorister's Companion, containing, "besides the necessary rules of Psalmody, 
a choice and valuable collection of Psalm-tunes, hymns and anthems, from 
the most celebrated ancient and modern authors; together with several tunes 
never before published. The second edition, corrected and enlarged. New 
Haven [1788] 

The Christian Science Hymnal. Boston, 1910. 

Christian Worship; a hymnal [prepared by a joint committee of the Northern 

Baptist Convention and Disciples of Christ] Philadelphia, 1941. 
The Christian Year; thoughts in verse for the Sundays and holydays throughout 

the year. The 75th edition. Oxford, 1863. 
Church Hymns and Services. Fond du Lac, Wis., 1934. 

Church of England in Canada.' The Book of Common Praise. Sir George C 

Martin, ed. Oxford, 1909. 

Annotated edition compiled by James Edmund Jones. Toronto, 1909. 

Revised. Oxford, 1938. 

_--,- Annotated edition compiled by James Edmund Jones. Oxford, 

1939. 

Church of England Sunday School Institute. A Liturgy for Church Sunday 
Schools [and] The Church Sunday School Hymn Book. London, 1868. 

Church of Scotland [and other British Presbyterian bodies] The Church Hymn- 
ary. Revised edition with music. London, 1927. 

Tfie Scottish Hymnal. Hymns for Public Worship. Edinburgh [18-1 

The Scottish Mission Hymn Book. Edinburgh, 1912. 

Church Psalmody Psalms and Hymns. Boston, 1843. 

Churches of Christ in Great Britain. The Christian Hymnary, revised. Birming 
ham, 1938. 
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The Churchman's Hymn-Rook, a collection of hymns old and new for use in the 
services of the church. Philadelphia, 1874. 

The Clarendon Hymn Book. London, 1936, 

Coles, Abraham. Psalms in English Verse, [n.p.] 1888. 

A Collection of Psalms and Hymns, for social and private worship. 2nd edition. 
New York, 1822. 

Companions of the Holy Cross. Hymnal of the Society . . . South Byfield, Mass., 
1918. 

Congregational Church Music: a hook for the service of song in the house of 
the Lord. With a preface hy the Rev. T. Binney. Enlarged edition instru 
mental score. London [1859] 

Part I. General Psalmody. London [1853] 

Cooke, William Benjamin Wehb. The Hymnary, a Book of Church Song. 
London, 1871. 

2nd music edition by Joseph Barnby. London [n.d.] 

10th thousand. London [n.d.] 

[oversize edition for organ. London, n.d.] 



Coonley, Levi K., comp. The Hymns of Progress. Boston, 1864. 

Cooper, Joseph Thomas, ed. The Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common 

Prayer, with accompanying tunes [2nd edition] London, 1875. 

Revised and enlarged edition. London [1877] 

Organ edition, London, 1877. 

Copeland, William J., tr. Hymns for the Week, and Hymns for the Season, 

translated from the Latin. London, 1848. 
Costellow, Thomas, ed. Sunday's Amusement, a selection of sacred music, as sung 

at Bedford Chapel . . . London [1805] 

Council of North American Student Christian Movements. Hymns for Wor 
ship. New York, 1939. 
Cox, Frances Elizabeth, tr. Hymns from the German, 2nd edition, revised and 

enlarged. London, 1864. 

Crawford, William H., ed. A School Service Book, New York, 1939. 
Criiger, Johann. Praxis Pietatis Melica. Berlin, 1656. 
[D., W. J.] Lyra Sanctorum. Lays for the minor festivals of the English church. 

London, 1850. 

A Daily Hymn Book. Accompaniments. London, 1932. 
Daniel, Herm. Adalbert. Thesaurus Hymnologicus, sive, hymnorum canticorum 

sequentiarum circa annum MD usitatarum collectio amplissima. Tomus 

primus, Halle, 1841. 
Daniels, Louis E., ed. Songs of Praise for America, a hymn supplement for all 

churches, including a short Psalter with canticles simply pointed. New York, 

1938. 
Davies, Henry Walford, ed. Hymns of Western Europe, selected and edited by 

H. Walford Davies, W. H. Hadow, R. E. Terry. London, 1927. 
A Students' Hymnal for Use in Schools & Colleges ... for the National 

Council of Music in Wales and the Welsh County Schools Association: 

Harmonized edition. London, 1923. 
Davis William Vail & Raymond Calkins. Hymns of the Church, new and old. 

New York, 1912. 

Dawson, W. J., ed. The American Hymnal. New York, 1913. 
Dearmer, Percy, with R. Vaughan Williams & Martin Shaw. The Oxford Book 

of Carols. London, 1928. 
Dearmer, Percy, ed. Songs of Praise. London, 1925. 

Enlarged edition. London, 1931. 

Detty, Victor Charles. P. P. Bliss, July 9, 1838-Decemfcer 29, 1876; a cen 
tennial sketch . . . with selected gospel hymns. Wysox, Pa., 1938. 
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Deiiisches Evangelisches Kirchen-Gesangbuch. In 15- Kernliedern. Stuttgart, 

1884. 

Devotional Hymns. [n.p.,n.d.] 
Di Sano, Carmelo, ed. Inni e cantici per tutte le feste dell' anno. New York 

[n.d.] 
Dodd, Ira S. & Lindsay B. Longacre. The Riverdale Hymn Book. New York 

[1912] 

Doddridge, P. Hymns, founded on various texts in the Holy Scriptures. Pub 
lished from the author's manuscript, "by Job Orion. London, 1817. 
The Dominical Vesper Hymnal (plainsong) [compiled for the use o Saint Sav 
iour's Church] Old Greenwich, Conn., 1932. 
Donahoe, Daniel Joseph, tr. Early Christian Hymns, translations of the verses of 

the most notable Latin writers of the early and middle ages. New York, 

1908. 
Dulles, John W. & Theodore F. Seward* Westminster Sabbath-School Hymnal. 

Philadelphia [1883] 
The English Hymnal with tunes. Oxford, 1906. 

Treble part. London, 1933. 

London [1906] 

Ephraim the Syrian, Saint. Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem 

Synis. Translated from the original Syriac . . . "by Henry Burgess. London, 

1853. 
Evangelical Association. Gesangbuch der Evangelischen Gemeinschaft fiir 

offentlichen und hauslichen Gottesdienst. Cleveland, 1912. 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. Hymns, selected and original for public and 

private worship. 37th edition (8th edition with the Appendix) Baltimore, 

1845. 
A Collection of Hymns, and a Liturgy for the Use of Evangelical Lutheran 

Churches. Philadelphia, 1817. 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania. Erbauliche Lieder-Sammlung . . . 

Dritte Auflage, Germantown, 1803. 

Evangelical Lutheran Hymnbook with tunes. Edition of 1930. St. Louis [n.d.] 
Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of N. A. The Lutheran Hymnal. 

[W. G. Polack, chairman] St. Louis [1941] 
Everett, Grace Morrison. Hymn Treasures. Cincinnati, 1905. 

Excell, Edwin Othello. Coronation Hymns for the Church and Sunday-school. 
Chicago, 1910. 

Faher, Frederick William. Hymns. 2nd edition. London, 1871. 

Hymns, with a sketch of his life. New York, 1884. 

New York, 1886, 

Fifty New Poems for Children. New York [n.d.] 

FolkskolansKoral Psalmbok eller Svenska Psalmboken. Stockholm, 1898. 
Foote, Arthur, ed. Hymns for Church and Home, with tunes. Abridged edition. 
American Unitarian Association. Boston, 1897. 

Foshery, Thomas Vincent, ed. Hymns and Poems for the Sick and Suffering 

6th edition. London, 1863. 
7th edition. London, 1868. 

Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement. St. Francis Hymnal and Choir Manual 

Garrison, N. Y. [1926] 
St. Francis Little Hymnal, One hundred and one selected hymns from the 

large St. Francis Hymnal. Garrison, N. Y. [1925] 

Fredsbasunen: Salmer og Sange til brug i menigheden ved siden af Salmebozen. 
Minneapolis [1899] 

Freewill Baptist General Conference. The Psalmody; a collection of hymns for 
public and social worship. Dover, N. H. [1853] 
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Fuller, Maitland, J. A., ed. English Carols of the Fifteenth Century. London 

[n.d.] 

Geer, E. Harold, ed. Hymnal for Colleges and Schools. New Haven, 1956. 
General Association o Connecticut. Psalms and Hymns for Christian Use and 

Worship. New Haven [1845] 
New Haven, 1853. 

Gesangbuch zum Gottesdienstlichen Gehrauch fur Evangelische Gemeinen. 

Neunte Auflage nebst Anhang. Berlin, 1874. 
Grace Chapel. LTnnario italiano. New York, 1912. 
Grace Church, Newark, N. J. Hymns and Chants [n.d.] 
[Greenwood, Francis W. P., ed.] A Collection of Psalms and Hymns for 

Christian Worship. 38th edition. Boston, 1844. 

Guild of All Souls. Hymns and Vespers of the Dead and Requiem Celebrations. 
[Denver, n.d.] 

Hall, Charles Cuthbert & Sigisrnond Lasar. The Evangelical Hymnal with Tunes. 
New York [1880] 

Flam, Marion Franklin. Songs of the Spirit. Boston, 1932. 

Hannoversches Kirchen-Gesanjfruch, nebst einem Anhange, Gebetbuche und der 

Episteln. Hannover [n.d.j 

Flarlow, Louis K., ed. The World's Best Hymns. Boston, 1892. 
Harris, George, William Jewett Tucker, & Edward K. Glezen, eds. Hymns of the 

Faith, with Psalms. Boston [1887] 

Harvard University. The University Hymn Book. Cambridge, 1895. 
The Harvard University Hymn Book [edited by Edward Caldwell Moore 

& Archbald Thompson Davison] Cambridge, 1926. 
Heber, Reginald. Hymns Written and Adapted to the Weekly Church Service 

of the Year. London, 1827. 

London, 1867. 

Flenson, George W. & C. Austin Miles. Hymns We Love. Philadelphia, 1935. 
Hillman, Joseph. The Revivalist. Revised and enlarged edition. Troy, 1869. 
Hitchcock, Roswell Dwight, Zachary Eddy, & Philip SchafF, eds. Hymns and 

Songs of Praise for Public and Social Worship. New York [1874] 
Hodges, John Sebastian Bach, ed. The Book of Common Praise; with music for 

the Book of Common Prayer; for use in congregations and Sunday Schools. 

Edition B. New York [1869] 

[Pamphlet collection of original carols and tunes. Various imprints] 

[Holden, Oliver, comp. 1 ?] The Young Convert's Companion; "being a collection 

of hymns for the use of conference meetings. Boston, 1806. 
Horder, W. Garrett, ed. Worship-song with accompanying tunes. London [1905] 
Hullah, John, ed. A Hymnal, chiefly from "The Book of Praise," "by Sir Roun- 

dell Palmer, set to music. London, 1868. 

Hummis, William. Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soule for Sinne , . . whereunto 
are also annexed his Handful of Honisuckles. [London] 1618. 

Huntington, Katherine & Elizabeth MacLaren Robinson, comps. The Concord 
Hymnal} for day school, Sunday school and home. Boston [1923] (The Con 
cord Series, no. 10). 

Huntington, William R. The Church Porch [revised and enlarged edition] a 
service "book and hymnal for Sunday Schools. New York, 1906. 

Hurlbut, Stephen A., comp. 'Hortus Conclusus f , a series of mediaeval Latin 
hymns with selected English renderings. 10 parts. Washington, D. C., 
1930-1934. 

__ . Complete in ten parts with indices, Washington, D. C., 1936. 

Hutchins, Charles Lewis, ed. A Church Hymnal compiled from The Prayer 
Book Hvmnal . , . with music. Buffalo, 1871. (Cover tide: Sunday School 
Hymnal) 
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The Church Hymnal Revised, containing hymns approved and set forth 

by the General Conventions of 1892 and 1916; together with hymns for 
the use of guilds . . . Boston, 1920. 

yl Hymnal and Service-book for Sunday Schools, Day Schools, Guilds, 

Brotherhoods, etc. Boston, 1893. Edition A. 

The Sunday-School Hymnal and Service-hook. The 173rd thousand. Edi 
tion A. Medford, Mass., 1888. 

A Hymnal, for use in the English church. London, 1855. 

The Hymnal for [Presbyterian] Youth. Philadelphia, 1941. 

The Hymnal Noted, with Appendix. Revised and greatly enlarged. 4th edition. 
London, 1867. 

The Hymner, containing translations of hymns front the Sarum and other Eng 
lish service-books. New edition. Cambridge, [Eng.] 1891. 

Hymns Ancient and Modem, for use in the services of the Church. London, 
1860. 

Hymns, Ancient and Modern, for use in the services of the Church, with ac 
companying tunes. London, 1861. 

London [n.d.] 

Philadelphia, [n.d.] 

Hymns Ancient and Modern, for use in the services of the Church, with 
annotations . . . "by Louis Coutier Biggs. London, 1867. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern, for use in the services of the Church, with accom 
panying tunes. Revised and enlarged edition. London [1875] 

The supplemental tunes revised by Charles Steggall. Complete edi 
tion. London [1889] 

[reprint] London, 1906. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern, for use in the services of the Church, with accom 
panying tunes. New edition 1904. London, 1904. 

miniature edition. London [1906] 

Historical edition, with notes on the origin of hoth hymns and tunes 

and a general historical introduction [by W. H. Frere] London, 1909. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern ... a second supplement to the old edition. Lon 
don, 1916. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern Revised. London, 1950. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern. Hymni Latini, qui libro intersunt cui nomen se~ 
cundum formam recentiorem. London [1906] 

Hymns for Children on the Lord's Prayer, our duty towards God, and Scripture 
history. London, 1850. 

Hymns for Church and Home, compiled by members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, as a contribution to any addition that may be made to the hymns 
now attached to the Prayer-Book. Philadelphia, 1860. 

Hymns for Mission Services, by the compilers of "Hymns ancient Or modern." 
London [n.d.] 

Hymns for Missions. Fond du Lac, Wis. [n.d.] 

Hymns for the Children of the Church, with accompanying tunes. 1st edition. 
London, 1907. 

Hymns for the Ecclesiastical Year, with accompanying tunes. London, 1893. 

Hymns, for the use of the University of Oxford in St. Mary's Church. Oxford, 
1 872. 

Hymns, for use in the chapel of Marlborough College. London, 1921. 
Hymns from the ancient English Service Books, together with sequences from 
various sources, reprinted from "The Antiphoner and Grail." [n.p.] 1882. 
Hymns of the Ages. First series, Boston, 1869. 

Second series, Boston, 1877. 

Third series, Boston, 1865. 
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Hymns of Worship and Service. New York, 1905. 

13th edition* New York, 1907. 

Chapel edition. 6th edition. New York, 1910. 

Iglesia Episcopal en Puerto Rico. Cantos Sagrados, un himnario de la fe catolica. 
San Juan, P. R., 1924. 

Ignatius, O. S. B., ed. Hymns of Llanthony Monastery, suitable for 'missions. 

220,000. 22nd edition. Edinburgh, 1903. 
In Excelsis, for school and chapel. New York [1900] 
Ives, Charles Taylor & Raymond Huntington Woodman, eds. The Hymnal for 

Schools. New York [1901] 

Hymns of the Living Church. New York, 1910. 

[Jensen, Erik. Koralbog, indeholdende Melodier til Synodens, Landstads, Guld- 

bergs o. fl Salmeboger, samt til Salmer i det Engelske (Hymns) for Orgel 

. . . 5 udg., med tillaeg. Decorah, Iowa, 1891] 

Sjette udg., med tillaeg. Decorah, Iowa, 1899. 

Johnson, James Weldon, ed. The Book of American Negro Spirituals. New 

Jones, Peter, tr. A Collection of Chippeway and English Hymns, for the use of 

the native Indians. [2nd ed.] New York [1847] 
Kanne, Grace M. & Julia C. Dox, comps. St. Mark's Hymnal for use in the 

Catholic Church in the United States, 2nd edition, New York, 1910. 
Keble, John. The Christian Year, -with the collects and series of meditations and 

exhortations. Chicago, 1887. 

Kemble, Charles, ed. The New Church Hymn Book. London [1873] 
A Selection of Psalms and Hymns, arranged for the public services of the 

Church of England. 25th thousand. London, 1855. 
Ken, Thomas. Bishop Ken's Christian Year, or, Hymns and poems for the holy 

days and festivals of the Church. London, 1868. 
Koraler; jamte melodihanvisningar till de nya texterna i den Svenska Psalmboken 

av konungen gillad och stadfdst ar 1937. Stockholm [1938] 
Krehbiel, Henry Edward. Afro-American Folksongs. New York, 1914. 
L., V.G., comp. Cantate Domino; a collection of supplementary hymns. Liver 
pool [1932] 

Levermore, Charles H. The Students' Hymnal. Boston [1912] 

A Little Book of Christmas Carols. Chicago [1912] 

Lloyd, Charles H., ed. Church Hymns with Tunes. The music edited by Charles 
H. Lloyd, the plain song tunes . . . "by Basil Harwood. New edition, Lon 
don, 1903. 

Lloyd, Mary, comp. Ad Lucem. New York, 1889. 

Lobwasser, D. Ambrosium. Die Psalmen Davids, nach Franzosischer Melodey in 
Teusche Reimen gebracht . . . Franckfurt am Mayne, 1737. 

Loftie, W. J., comp. The Latin Year [a collection of hymns for the seasons of 
the Church] London, 1873. 

Luther, Martin. Dr. Martin Luther's Geistliche Lieder, the hymns of Martin 
Luther set to their original melodies, with an English version edited by 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon and Nathan H. Allen. New York, 1883. 

The Lutheran Hymnary [Norwegian] Minneapolis [1913] 

Lutkin, Peter Christian, comp. Selected Hymns and Carols. Fourth edition, re 
vised by Winfred Douglas. [Evanston, 111., 1939] 

McAll, Reginald L. Practical Church School Music. New York [1932] 

McDonald, Robert. Hymns in Takudh Language. Ft. Yukon [194] 

McGranahan, James, ed. Songs of the Gospel. London [n.d.] 

McKinney, Howard D., ed. Hymnal of the New Jersey College for Women. 
New York, 1926. 
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II. PSALTERS 29 
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Arras, 1905. 
[Warren, N. B.] The Ancient Plain-song of the Church adapted to the American 

Book of Common Prayer. New York [1855] 
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NOTES 

1 The monastic "Hours" are the daily services or choir offices sung or said 
in die chapels of monastic communities since the early Middle Ages. Theoretic 
ally they came at three hour intervals throughout the day and night, but in 
practice several offices are often combined. In the 16th century, toe Anglican 
Church combined the eight offices into the two daily services of Morning and 
Evening Prayer. The use of the names of these monastic hours or offices as 
chapter headings follows an outline jotted down by Canon Douglas in the late 
1930s, after Oxford University Press had suggested his writing an autobiography. 
Nocturn I and II are the two parts of Matins, the midnight office. 

2 Charles H. J. Douglas, A Collection of Family Records, 1879. 

3 Proceedings of the Educational Convention held at Qswego . . . 1862; 
Andrew Phillip Hollis, The Contribution of the Oswego Normal School, 1898. 

^ Quoted in St, Mary's Messenger, XLV (March, 1944), 146-7. 

s An article about her library, by Mildred A. Kenney, "Upon a rock", is in 
The Library Journal, LX (1935), 507-8. Her obituary is in The Library Journal, 
LXI (1936), 69. 

Presumably the first of many subsequent contacts with the American In 
dian. 

7 Nothing more is known of this work, 

8 Years later published in his Midnight Mass, $oem$ and translations (New 

York, Oxford University Press, 1933) dedicated "to the revered memory of 
Frederic Dan Huntington, Bishop, for whom the earliest of these poems was 

written." 

9 Arthur L. Evans, Fifty Yean of Poothall at Syracuse University, 1939, p. 
13. Douglas may IKS seen in the group pictures of the teams for 1890 and 1891. 

10 A perpetual deacon is one who, having been ordained to the first or 
lowest of the 1 1 oly Orders, deliberately remains in that order for reasons of service 

rather than advancing to the priesthood after the customary probationary year, 

11 From this bedside meeting, there grew a lifelong friendship and co 
operation. Irving P. Johnson became Bishop Coadjutor of Colorado In 1917, 
diocesan the following year, and served as its Bishop until his death in 1938. 

12 Described in volume two of Alfred L. Donaldson, History of the 
Adirondack** 1921. 

*8 Gihb* had been delegated by the monks to meet the young Anglican 
t>rk*t and ewirt him to the monastery. In 19B4, Gibbs tcx>k over Canon Doug- 
las' clashes at Union Theological Seminary when Dr, Jo's illness compelled him 
to remain in Colorado. 

14 The (Community of St, Mary is the oldest of the 13 monastic commu 
nities for wmm*n in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States* Found 
ed in 1H65, it maintain* two convents and ten branch houses, the latter consist 
ing of schools, retreat houses, home* and hospitals for children, A detailed tie* 
script it tn of tl life ami work of the Community may be found in Religious 
Communities in th& Episcopal Church t compiled by the Poor Clares 
of Repratltiii and Adoration (West Park, N* Y,, Holy Cross Pne8 1945), 

15 Tin; in described in hfc article, "Plainwmg at PeekskuT r The 
Catholic Cfoiimniiter, XII (1926), 10. 

w St. XIII (1912) 

17 Nampevo wa* cine f the famous women pottery makers. Her work has 
st IK? nbnmt priceless* 

Of, his obituary in The Iwfbrm Jounwl, XXIII (1945), 9-10. 



19 Joint Commission in the sense that membership is from both the House of 
Bishops and the House of Deputies, comparable to Joint Committees of the 
United States Congress. 

20 St. Mary's Messenger, XLV (1944), 148. 

21 Cf. p. 14. 

22 Virgil Douglas, years earlier, had told his son that he had named him 
"Winfred" because it meant "Peace-maker". 

23 The basic problem is discussed in the columns of The Living Churchy 
LXXII (November 22, 1924) through LXXIII (May 30, 1925). 

24 Chant no. 609 in The Hymnal 1940. 

25 The Hymnal 1940 Companion, p. 422. Its frontispiece reproduces the 
portrait of Canon Douglas by the Sister Mary Veronica, C.S.M. 

26 His entire library came to Washington with the exception of some ex 
amples of fine printing, publications of private presses, which are in the Charles 
Wmfred Douglas-Frederic H. Douglas Special Collections Room in the Den 
ver Public Library. Other gifts were made during his last years to various in 
stitutions of Denver which could profit from the results of his manifold interests: 

The Denver Art Museum received his articles of Indian art and craft, form 
ing the basis of their famous collection. It also received a large collection of 
Japanese prints. 

The Mary Reed Library of Denver University received a collection of Igorot 
weaving, gathered during the trip to the Orient in 1925, and a large collection 
ot poetry. 

The Denver Public Library in 1939 received the volumes on opera and 
symphony which Canon Douglas had used in writing program notes for the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra. Its Western Room received a collection of orig 
inal survey maps of the West. 

27 Brackets, [ ], are placed around all information not found on the title 
pages. 

28 Collections marked contain words only, 

29 Prose psalters pointed for chanting only. Metrical psalters were included 
in Section I with the hymnals. 

30 The editions of Canon Douglas, listed earlier with his works, are not 
repeated here. Principal liturgical collections are entered directly under their 
rorm, e.g. Antiphonary, without regard as to which denomination they are fitted 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

THE REV. LEONARD ELLIN WOOD was born in Thomaston, Conn. He 
attended the public schools of Littleton, N. H.; Aurora College, B.A.; 
Eastman School of Music, M.Mus., Ph.D. He taught instrumental 
music in the West Aurora (111.) Public Schools, 1925-7, and at Mount 
Hermon School, 1927-32. He was a Fellow of Eastman School, 1933-6, 
then instructor in musicology at Michigan State College, 1936-9. Since 
1940, he has been a subject cataloger in the Library of Congress and a 
contratenor in the Washington Cathedral choir. Ordained deacon by 
Bp. Dun in 1948, he has since been assistant minister at the Cathedral. 
He is author of numerous articles on mediaeval and church music, 
Musica Hermanni Contracti, The Works of Francesco Landini, The 
History of American Church Music, and is currently chairman of the 
Hymn Society's committee on the projected Dictionary of American 
Hymnalogy* 

ANNE WOODWARD DOUGLAS was born in Lcadvillc, Colorado, where 
she attended public schools before going to the Walnut Hill School for 
Girls, Naticlc, Mass., and Wclleslcy College, A.B. She did banking 
and legal secretarial work, 1918-25, then was secretary to successive 
bishops of Colorado until her marriage to Canon Douglas. (See p. 27) 
She was executive secretary of the Evergreen Conference, 1931-46, 
president of its board of trustees since 1946. In the Woman's Auxiliary 
of the Episcopal Church she has served as Colorado diocesan secretary, 
1944-7, president, 1948-54, provincial secretary, 1949-55, provincial 
vice-president, 19557, and a member of the national executive board 
since 1955, She was a delegate to the Anglican Congress of 1954, She 
has been a member of the board of directors of the Denver Symphony 
Guild since 1945, its president, 1951-3; treasurer of the Denver Cham 
ber Music Society since 1954; treasurer, 193840, and secretary, 1944-8, 
of the Denver branch of the American Association of University 
Women; also n member of the board of directors of the Women's Com 
mittee of the Denver Art Museum. 

A decade ago, Mrs. Douglas and Dr. Rllinwood collaborated in the 
preparation ofTke Hymnal 1940 Companion for the Episcopal Church, 
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On September 10-11, 1961 in New York City, an International 
Hymnological Conference was held under the sponsorship of The 
Hymn Society of America and the Department of Worship and the 
Arts of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. This was the first International Hymnological 
Conference to be held in America, and the second such gathering, the 
first having met in Liidenscheid, Germany, in September 1959, 

In addition to an organ recital of hymn preludes, a hymn festival, 
and a choral concert, five papers were read. Four of the papers are 
included in these covers; 

William Billings: His Psalm and Hymn Tunes by Charles L. Atkins, 
Minister, First Congregational Church, Eliot, Maine. 

The Negro Spiritual by John W. Work, Professor of Music and former 
Director of the Jubilee Singers, Fisk University, Nashville, 

Tennessee* 

Twentieth Century Hymnody in the United States by James Rawlings 
Sydnor, Professor of Church Music, Presbyterian School of Chris 
tian Education, Richmond, Virginia, 

Aspects of American Catholk Hymnody by J, Vincent Higginson, 

Organist and Choirmaster, St Sylvester's Roman Catholic Church, 
Br<K)klyn, N. Y., and Managing Editor, Catholic Choirmaster. 

The fifth paper is The Roots of Germm Hymnody of the Reforma 
tion Era by Konrad Ameln^ Chairman, International Arbeitsgcmein- 

schaft filr Ilymnologie, and Editor, Jahrbuch fur Liturgik und 
Hymnologm, Lttdcnscheid, Westphalia, Germany. This paper, together 

with the musical examples, is being published separately by Concordia 
Publishing I louse, St Louis, Missouri 

The Committee on the Papers of The Hymn Society of America 
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WILLIAM BILLINGS: 
HIS PSALM AND HYMN TUNES 

CHARLES L. ATKINS 

When the English emigrants settled on the New England shore in 
the seventeenth century, they brought with them the psalm books 
they had been using in their home churches. Psalrn books they were, 
too, for Separatist and Churchman alike rejected hymns of human 
composure. The Independents, who had lived a few years in Holland 
and now settled Plymouth Colony, brought with them Ainsworth's 
Psalms? first printed in Amsterdam in 1612. Ainsworth had set tunes 
to his version, using melodies from the Genevan Psalter. The Church 
of England settlers, who established themselves around Massachusetts 
Bay, brought the OM Version of Sternhold and Hopkins, having for 
music at least the setting of Ravenscroft, 162L Both of these books 
were good, Ravenscroft's lacking the rhythmic variety of Ainsworth but 
possessing a fine set of harmonizations. It is to be presumed that both 
groups had competent practitioners of the musical art on their arrival 
on these shores; indeed, the Plymouth Separatists were specifically 
commended for their fine singing. 

But the hardships of pioneering in a difficult and alien terrain, 

added to the ecclesiastical problems involved, in the conflict between 
Establishment and Independents, caused the arts to languish, perhaps 
music particularly. The deterioration was speeded up by the practice 
of lining-out, or "deaconing" the psalms, so that in less than a century 
from the first settlement; church music was almost inconceivably bad. 
By this time the colonists* own translation, commonly called the Bay 
Psalm Book, was in almost universal use. That volume carried no 
tunes until 1698 when thirteen tunes were included, mostly of the 
one-note, one- syllable, equal-length variety* These were no doubt the 
survivors of two or three generations of music led by deacons chosen 
for their piety and not For their musical ability, Of the latter, too many 
had none whatever, Sometimes the deacon would simply name the 
tune the congregation was to try to sing, then read the words, leaving 
the rest to chance. Others would line* out by singing the tune. The 
result was almost complete chaos, different members of the congregation 
singing at quite different tempos, starting cm any note that struck the 
singer's fancy. Then, t<x>, there was such uncertainty that one man 
might be singing the tune of YORK while his neighbor was doing his 
best with r. DAVID'*!. The Rev, Thomas Walters of Roxbury, one of 
the early reformers erf church music* said, in the Introduction of his 
book The Ground mi Rwtes of Afitsu,*, that the singing in country 
congregations, with quavering and turns ad lilritnm, sounded like ** 



hundred different tunes roared out at the same time whose perpetual 
interfearings with one another, perplexed Jars and ^unmeasured periods 
would make a man wonder at the false pleasure." 

Early in the eighteenth century, active steps were taken to improve 
the psalmody, with the Rev. Thomas Symmes of Bradford daringly 
attacking the old custom and the Rev. John Tufts of Newbury prepar 
ing not only a treatise on how the tunes should be sung, but also a 
selection of tunes in an interesting notation that he thought would be 
easier for an uninstructed layman to read. His book was kept in print 
through various editions for forty years and may well be one of the 
volumes read by a young tanner's apprentice named Billings. 

A few years after Tufts, the Rev. Mr. Walter in his Ground and 
Rules included a number of tunes which he hoped would lead New 
Englanders into better musical ways. His book also was kept in print 

for many years. 

While Tufts and Walter were still being issued, various others 
printed small collections of tunes, mostly to be bound up with the 
words as added supplements. The Rev. John Barnard of Marblehead 
made his own translation of the psalms and added a selection of forty- 
nine tunes. Thomas Johnston, a printer and engraver, prepared selec 
tions that might be bound up with anyone's book. In the 1760's Daniel 
Bayley of Newburyport issued several reprints of books of music 
currently popular in England, notably those of Aaron Williams and 
William Tans'ur, and printed a little selection of his own called The 
Psalm-Singers Assistant There can be little doubt, too, that English 
copies of current books were imported into Boston, for examples of the 
tunes of J. Arnold and William Knapp and others are found in the 
earliest American books. The young tanner probably had access to 
these, for he quotes from Arnold and Tans'ur in one of his books* 

By 1764, Josiah Flagg of Boston felt the time ripe for the producing 
of an American book of psalm tunes, not merely a supplement or a 
reprint, but, like Lyon's Urania, from Philadelphia, a straight out-and- 
out book of music by an American for Americans, ! !e was handicapped 
by a lack of American composers and apologizes in his Introduction, 
"It is hoped/' he said, "it will not diminish the Value of this Book in 
the Estimation of any, but may in some Degree recommend it even to 
those who have no particular relish for Musick, That however we are 
obliged to the other Side of the Atlantick chiefly, for our Tunes, the 
Paper on which they are printed is the Manufacture of our own 
Country." This patriotic book was engraved by Paul Revere. Flagg's 
use of the word "chiefly" has led some to believe that some of me 
tunes in his collection are of American composition, and it may be so, 
but none has been so identified, 

George Whitefield, an English revivalist* had conducted meetings 
in the colonies in the 1750*$ which stirred great multitudes, and one 



of the chief means of promoting the gospel was by song. They sang 
hymns, not psalms, using the work of Isaac Watts, whose very psalm 
transcriptions had a swing to them that the Bay Psalm Book never had. 
These hymns demanded lively new tunes, with slurs and turns and 
several notes to a syllable. The still-popular tune of ST. MARTIN'S, 
for instance, was composed by William Tans'ur in 1740 and Flagg 
used it in his Collection. 

So by 1770 church singing in New England was in a state of utter 
confusion. There were old conservative churches that still lined out 
their psalms, against vociferous protests from the younger members; 
there were the daring churches that not only sang hymns but set aside 
seats in the gallery for the singers and used musical instruments to set 
the pitch. In these latter churches there were aged deacons who still 
tried to set the psalms and wept literal tears of frustration when the 
congregation irresistibly overran their feeble attempts. It was time 
for a catalyst 

The catalyst came in 1770 in the person of William Billings. 

William Billings was born in Boston in 1746 and lived there all 
his life. After a brief spell of common school education he was ap 
prenticed to a tanner and apparently carried on that trade to at least a 
journeyman's status. He married twice, his second wife being one of 
the singers in a school Billings conducted in S tough ton, a village 
southeast of Boston. His interest in music began early, and the story 
goes that his earliest tunes were marked with chalk upon the wall of 
the tannery where he worked. With his second wife he had eight 
children, of whom six survived. He died in poverty in 1800 and lies 
in an unmarked grave in the little burying ground on Boston Common. 

It is not known just when Billings began to interest others in his 
consuming passion, but he must have been a very young man for his 
first book was published when he was only twenty-four years old and 
he says in the preface that its printing was only determined on after he 
had been "repeatedly importuned by [his] friends" to make the tunes 
available to the public The Rev. William Bentley of Salem comments 
at the time of Billings' death in 1800 that thirty years before he had 
"the direction of all the music of our churches/' Billings also apologizes 
for an eighteen months* delay in the appearance of the book, stating 
that he was waiting to get American-made paper* That means that at 
twenty-two he had been pressured to have his work published. 

ITiis first lxx>k was The New England Pmhn-Singer, or American 
Chorister, printed in Boston in 1770 by Edes and Gill and engraved 
by Paul Revere. It contains 119 psalm tunes, of which ninety-four 
were not repeated in any of his later books. In the preface of his next 
book, The Singing Master's Assistant, he gives what may be the reason 
for this drastic wecding-out process, lie says: "Kind reader, no doubt 

5 



you will remember that about ten years ago I published a book entitled 
The New England Psalm-Singer; and truly a most masterful per 
formance I then thought it to be. How lavish I was of encomium on 
this my infant production! Welcome, thrice welcome, thou legitimate 
offspring of my brain. Go forth, little book, go forth and immortalize 
the name of your author; may your sale be rapid and may you speedily 
run through ten thousand editions/ But to my great mortification I 
soon discovered that many pieces were never worth my printing or 
your inspection." 

This volume carries a frontispiece which depicts a group of seven 
singers around a table on which lie music books, some open and some 
closed. Around the whole is what Billings calls "A Canon of 6 in 
one with a ground. The words by the Rev'd Dr. Byles. . . ." The 
late Professor MacDougall of Wellesley College thinks this canon 
would be very monotonous. The words by Dr. Byles are: 

Wake ev'ry breath & ev'ry string, 
To Hess the great Redeemer King; 

His Name thro* ev'ry Clime ador'd, 
Let Joy & Gratitude and Love 
Thro' all the Notes of Music sound, 
And JESUS sound on ev'ry Chord. 

Though Billings felt thus apologetic about the great majority of the 
tunes in this book, a few of them were among those which continued 
long in use. Such tunes as AFBICA, CM; AMHERST, HM; BROOKFIELD, 
LM; and above all, CHESTER, LM, were sung well into the next cen 
tury, especially in collections of old songs, such as Ancient Harmony 
Revived, 1855, and the "Old Folks' Department" of other tune books. 

Following the publication of his first book, Billings seems to have 
continued in his dual capacity of tanner and music director; now as the 
tunes bubbled up in his mind he chalked them on pieces of finished 
leather rather than the wall which had to suffice at an earlier time. 
In 1774 he is known to have conducted a school at Stoughton, and 
there is proof of his connection with at least the Brattle Street Church 
and the Old South Church. In 1790 a benefit concert of music was 
conducted for the musician, now in reduced circumstances. This 
benefit was held in the Stone Chapel, today called Kings' Chapel 

It is said that William Billings had a powerful bass voice which he 
used to capacity, a practice which did not endear him to his neighbors. 
This may account for his partiality to the bass part of his psalm tunes 
and anthems and may be the reason for his suggestion that in any 
chorus of forty voices, at least twenty should be bass for they provide 
the basic essentials of all singing. The melodic line of many of his 
tunes is also of interest Concerning the effect of his singing upon 
his neighbors, it is said that a swinging sign before his place of busi 
ness carried the words "Billings' Music" and that on one occasion 



two cats were suspended by their tails from this sign, their caterwauling 
giving the pranksters' idea of how "Billings' Music" sounded in other 
ears. 

As has been suggested, Billings was very patriotic. He composed the 
words as well as the music for the tune CHESTER, which had one stanza 
only in 1770: 

Let tyrants shake their iron rod, 

And slavery dank her galling chains, 
We fear them not; we trust on God, 

New England's God forever reigns. 

The preface to the Stoughton Collection tells how CHESTER became th,e 
rallying song of the Revolution, and "had often awoke the echoes of 
night and revived the patriotism so severely taxed." Of course, the one 
stanza was not enough and others were added; when we cannot know, 
but four more appeared in The Singing Masters' Assistant, 1778. 

Howe and Burgoyne and Clinton, too, 

With Prescott and Gornwallis join'd; 
Together plot our overthrow 

In one infernal league combined. 

When God inspir'd us for the fight, 

Their ranks were broke, their lines were forc'd, 

Their ships were shattered in our sight, 
Or swiftly driven from our coast. 

The foe comes on with haughty stride, 

Our troops advanced with martial noisej 
Their Veterans flee before our Youth, 

And Generals yield to beardless boys. 

What grateful oiFring shall we bring? 

what shall we reader to the Lord? 
Loud hallelujahs let us sing, 

And praise His name on ev'ry chord* 

His "Lamentation over Boston," also from The Singing Masters' 
Assistant, would seem to have been written somewhat earlier than the 

last stanza of CHESTER, when the British were occupying Boston and 
vicinity and American Tories ware siding with the redcoats. It is an 

imitation of the 1 37th Psalm, 

"By the of Watertown we sat down and wept; we wept whoa we 

remmbered thee, O Boston. Forbid it Lord that those who have suckd 
Bosccmian breast* should thirst for American blood. ... If ever I forget 

tliee . * * yes, if ever I do not remember thee .... * let harmony Dt 
bantsh*d hence, and consonance depart, 'Let dissonance erect her throne 
and Jtei$pft within my breast/ 1 

And lest we think this unduly chauvinistic, let us remember that at 
this same time in England Charles Wesley was calling down maledic 
tions upon American heads with equal fervor if somewhat less nalvet6. 
A love of country and hatred of oppression are common to every nation 
and every tongue. 



The second volume of church music issued by Billings was The 
Singing Master's Assistant, the edition used in preparing this paper, 
dated 1778. Professor MacDougall says there were also editions in 1779 
and 178L There were sixty-four named tunes of which several were 
anthems and one, JARGON, a bitter joke. Among tunes new in this 
book which attained some popularity were AURORA, a fuge tune; 1 
DAVID'S LAMENTATION, really a short anthem; MAJESTY, an exuberant 
Common Meter tune to Sternhold and Hopkins* Psalm 19 and kept in 
common use for more than a century, even today appearing in standard 
books; and SAVAJSTNAH, called Long Meter by Billings but really 8s D 
Anapaestic. Slightly revised and called UNION HYMN, it carried a hymn 
by Thomas Baldwin, a Boston Baptist preacher, "From whence doth 
this union arise?" 

William Billings was not altogether prepossessing in physical ap 
pearance, according to the meager contemporary reports we have. Dr. 
Bentley of Salem in a note made in his Diary a day or two after 
Billings' death describes him as of "moderate size, short of one leg, with 
one eye, without any address and with uncommon negligence of per 
son. But in spite of these defects he remained in popular esteem as a 
music leader and continued to publish books of tunes, fuges and 
anthems." 

Music in Miniature is a small paper-bound volume, apparently in 
tended to be bound up with psalm or hymn books, as had been several 
other selections of tunes. The fact that he included eleven popular 
tunes of the time (among them ST. MARTIN'S) among his own con 
tributions lends color to this thought. Even so, with the smallness of 
the page (two and a half inches wide by six inches tall) and the large 
number of tunes (seventy-four), the music is so very difficult to read 
that it is questionable whether it could have had any large practical 
use. Of the original tunes in Music in Miniature, only PARIS attained 
any great success. 

The remaining three volumes of Billings* music were the Psalm 
Singer's Amusement, 1781; Suffolk Harmony, 1786; and The Con 
tinental Harmony, 1794, the last being printed from music type by 
Isaiah Thomas of Boston. Each book had several originals, and at least 
one from each volume attained some popularity. EMMANUEL, from 
Psalm Singer's Amusement, was set to a widely used Christmas song, 
"As shepherds in Jewry were guarding their sheep/' Billings may be 
the author of the words as well as the music; they appear in many 
books of a later date but, so far as I have been able to discover, in 
none earlier. 



1 Here the spelling of "fuge" consistently follows that of the composers. 
Dr. Leonard Ellinwooas suggestion that a rage'* and a "fugue** are quite 
different matters has appeal. 



From Suffolk Harmony come JORDAN, CMD, perhaps more widely 
used than any other single tune of the composer. WEST SUDBURY, a 
Short Meter tune from The Continental Harmony having only the 
deep voices singing "Tho' death should lay him low/' attained some 
later use. 

The closing years of Billings' life are obscure. After his death in 
1800, Dr. Bentley says, "He died poor and neglected and perhaps did 
too much neglect himself/' Not only is his grave unmarked, but 
Boston has no plaque or monument to honor her first vivid native 
composer. 

With the exception of a handful of psalm tunes and perhaps an 
equal number of anthems, the music of William Billings rapidly dis 
appeared from popular collections. After the turn of the century a 
group of American musicians cast scorn upon the fuging tune and all 
that they were pleased to call the ignorance and crudity of the whole 
school of exuberance. Samuel Holyoke is perhaps the foremost com 
poser representative of this school, and he issued several volumes. His 
massive Columbian Repository, perhaps physically the largest such book 
ever issued, appeared in 1802 and is almost as vast in its dullness as in 
its size. In a total of 734 tunes he included five by Billings, none, of 
course, a fuging tune, although JORDAN does have a duct in the middle 
part, 

But the vogue of the native composer was passing, and collections of 
English tunes took their place. The Bridge-water Collection, later 
called the Templi Carmma, consisted nearly altogether if not wholly 
of importations, and this collection, whose first edition appeared in 
1802, ran through many editions until 1839. In 1805, Timothy 
Olmsted of Hartford, Connecticut, issued his Musical Olio; the second 
edition in 1811 contained twenty-six of his own tunes and not a single 
other American composition. 

Billings 1 tunes were not altogether forgotten, however. Perhaps the 
professional musicians scorned him, but the people evidently still 
revered his melody. Besides the Christmas Hymn and the Union 
Hymn there were others, reference to which must be sought in the 
hundlxxiks for revivals and camp-meetings. It is said that his tunes 
penetrated the South and that his fugcs continued in use there. The 
fuging tune certainly continues, but with the exception of the tunes 
already mentioned and a few others, I have found little of Billings* 
own. Admittedly my study in this area has not been deep. 

In 1831 was issued The Psalmist; or Choristers Companion, whose 
anonymous editors tell us that the original design was "that it should 
contain no runes already before the public. A very few are, however, 
inserted/ 1 As all the tunes in the book arc anonymous we cannot tell 
whether the editor knew who wrote the tunes, but he "inserted" four 



by Billings. In the next few decades it became quite the thing to 
compile a book of "Ancient Church Music," and of course William 
Billings was prominent in all of these. Old Folks' Concerts sprang up 
all over the country, too, and people sang lustily what they thought 
their grandsires had sung. Perhaps the most popular of the singing 
groups was Father Kemp's, whose collection is still in use. In this 
there were six by Billings, three hymn tunes and three anthems. In 
recent years he has been enjoying a genuine revival, not on the basis 
of his historical value but for his musical qualities. 

It will always be a question whether his contemporaries who com 
posed in the fuging idiom learned it from Billings, or from the same 
source as Billings. Certainly he pioneered in this country. Andrew 
Law in his Select Harmony, of uncertain date but probably early in 
the 1780's, has several fuging tunes, some native and some by the 
English Stephenson. Timothy Swan, Oliver Holden, and Daniel 
Read composed several fuging tunes, each of which attained consider 
able use, and there were numerous other composers who are chiefly re 
membered by single examples. The tune LENOX by Lewis Edson, 
which first appeared in Jocelyn's Chorister's Companion in 1782, is 
still widely used, but for the most part with the fuging part compressed. 
With Wesley's words "Blow ye the trumpet, blow/' this tune is said 
to have been John Brown's favorite marching song. These examples 
are enough to show the great popularity the fuging tune had at the 
end of the eighteenth century and the suddenness with which it dis 
appeared except in the Southern mountains, where it still holds its own. 

Billings composed both psalm tunes and anthems, but this paper 
is concerned only with the former. Interesting studies have been made 
of the development of the anthem at the hands of this devotee of the 
exciting in music. In The New England Psalm-Singer the anthems 
are few and for the most part are little more than extra long psalm 
tunes, while the anthems in his later books are well worth the study of 
any serious student of choral music. 

When we remember that die prevailing metrical scheme was the 
Common or Ballad Meter, consisting of stanzas of eight syllables 
alternating with six, either in four-line or eight-line stanxas, the variety 
in Billings is startling. The Ainsworth Psalter brought from I lolland 
by the Pilgrims had a remarkable diversity of meter, but by Billings' 
time Ainsworth had not been used for a hundred years. The prevailing 
psalters were the Old Version, the Bay Psalm Book, and Tate & Brady's 
New Version of 1696-8. In all of these, and also in the new psalms 
of Isaac Watts preferred by the youth party, in addition to Common 
Meter there were in fairly extensive use, Long Meter, four- or eight- 
line stanzas, each line of four iambic feet, and a smaller number of 
Short Meter hymns syllables in the order 6, 6 8, 6. There were a 
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few other meters, such as the Old Version 136th, four lines of six 
syllables and two of eight comprising a stanza, or the 50th, with six 
lines of iambic pentameter. These were the exceptions to the vast 
majority of Long, Common, and Short meters. In the edition of Walters 
used in preparing this paper, there are forty-seven tunes, all but one 
in the prevailing style. In Flagg's 1764 book of 117 tunes, only 
eighteen are not of the Big Three. Billings went along with the crowd 
in his first book, and The New England Psalm-Singer has only seven 
maverick tunes. But in Harbour's comprehensive Index, sixty are in 
new meters. Perhaps the influence of the hymns of the Wesleys with 
their great variety was beginning to make itself felt, perhaps it was 
Billings' own desire to be doing something different. Anyway, as the 
years passed he found pleasure in such exotic measures as Hallelujah 
Meter (the Old Version 136th), the 5555 6565, and even 565 6664 
and 664 55 10. 

Two qualities characterize all of Billings' compositions, whether 
psalm tunes or anthems. The first is an unbounded enthusiasm. He 
admitted it and was proud of it In the Preface of his first book he 
says: "Perhaps some of my grave readers may conclude that I am 
possessed with a musical enthusiasm if I insist too much on the 
marvellous. That I am a musical enthusiast I readily grant, and I 
think it impossible for the votaries to be otherwise, for when we con 
sider the many wonderful effects which music has on the animal spirit, 
and upon the nervous system, we are ready to cry out in a fit of 
enthusiasm, 'Great art thou, O Music/ " 

This enthusiasm manifests itself in all sorts of ways, most of them 
exciting. There are upward sweeps of melody, sudden changes of 
rhythm, clashing discords anything to express the words he is setting. 
And that, of course, is what he is concerned with it is not music in 
the abstract or even instrumental music that interests him it is always 
music as a vehicle to carry words. Most of the time it is an almost 
independent vehicle, quite interesting in itself if you have not heard it 
sung, but any tune takes on added interest when Billings' chosen 
words are used with it. Examples of his various means to attain ex- 
uberance might be given: MAJBSTY and AUROBA to illustrate sweep of 
melody; EMMANUEL for change of rhythm; MARYLAND for planned dis 
cord; DAVID'S LAMENTATION for a piece of mood music. 

But of course the crowning examples of his exuberance arc to be 
found in his fuge tunes. These Cages were not an original device with 
Billings, as has been shown by several students of recent years- 
Louwens, Daniel, and Barbour, for example. It is probably true, how 
ever, that Billings did inspire the use of the form by other American 
names have already been suggested. I have two 
copies of Andrew Law's Select Harmony, neither one dated (title page 
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missing), but the one shown by internal evidence to be the earlier is 
dated by Dr. Brigham of the American Antiquarian Association as 
1779 and the other is dated tentatively by Dr. Appel of the Boston 
Public Library as 1782. Among other tunes classified as fuging, under 
a wide definition, was WORCESTER, a Short Meter tune set to Watts's 
"How beauteous are their feet/' This tune continued in use for many 
years, not only in Old Folks' Concert books but in Southern books as 
well. Under the tide of ZION'S HILL, Annabel Buchanan has included 
it in her Folk Hymns of America, 1938, although in her arrangement 
Mrs. Buchanan has taken the fuging qualities away. The tune is 
usually attributed to Abram Wood, whose own book, Columbian 
Harmony, did not appear until 1793. He is known to have printed 
music much earlier than this, however. At any rate here is an indige 
nous fuge tune which attained great popularity very close in date to 
Billings' earlier books. We must not forget LENOX by Lewis Edson, 
either, published in 1782. 

Whether Billings inspired these composers or speeded up inspiration 
that had already been gained from their use of the English collections 
is quite beside the point. In his first book he waxes ecstatic about the 
style. "It has more than twenty times the power of the old slow tunes, 
each part straining for mastery and victory, the audience entertained 
and delighted, their minds surpassingly agitated and extremely fluctu 
ated, sometimes declaring for one part and sometimes for another. 
Now the solemn bass demands their attention, next the manly tenor; 
now the lofty counter, now the volatile treble. Now here, now there, 
now here again, O ecstatic! Rush on, you sons of harmony!" 

Dr. Mather Byles, whom we have met before, evidently agreed with 
Billings as to the entertainment value of the fuge tune. As the witty 
versifier of the day, he puts Billings' heightened prose into rhymed 
couplets. 

Down steers the bass with grave majestic air, 
And up the treble mounts with shrill career; 
With softer sounds, in mild Melodious Maze, 
Warbling between, the Tenor gently plays; 
But if th' aspiring Altus join in force, 
See! like the lark, it wings its tow'ring course; 
Thro' harmony's sublimest sphere it flies, 
And to angelic accents seems to rise; 
From the bold height it hails the echoing Bass, 
Which swells to meet and mix in close embrace; 
Tho' difFrent systems all the parts divide, 
With Music's chords that distant notes are ty'd; 
And sympathetic Strains enchanting winde 
Their restless race, till all the parts are join'd; 
Then rolls the rapture thro' the air around 
In the full magic melody of sound. 

Musicologists have analyzed the tunes of Billings that might be 
called "fuging" and find several varieties. Since it is not our purpose 
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to tear the daisy to pieces to see if one petal differs from another, I 
have called all of the composer's tunes "fuging" where the parts are 
staggered, whether the second voice to enter echoes the first or goes 
off on an independent course. In spite of the almost universal thought 
that Billings and fuge are synonymous terms, he made proportionally 
little use of even the broad definition I have used. In his first book, 
for instance, out of 119 tunes only four could be called fuges. In 
his second book, The Singing-Master's Assistant, commonly called 
"Billings' Best," there are fifteen out of sixty. Of course, there are 
many more in the anthems. 

After his lively exuberance, the most marked characteristic of Billings' 
music is his almost total disregard for the formal rules. His independ 
ence is so great that one student has opined that he could not have 
seen any book of rules with the possible exception of Tans'ur, and 
Tans'ur himself was steeped in ignorance. Professor MacDougall 
thinks lie could not even have read Tans'ur very closely, for that com 
poser warned against parallel fifths and octaves. Until about twenty 
years a#o Professor MacDougall's view was almost universally held. 
His lxx>k, Early New England Psalmody, appeared in 1940, and in the 
same year Dr. I lenry Wilder Foote in his Three Centimes of Ameri 
can llvtnnotly says, "Billings' music, though immensely popular, seems 
shockingly illiterate to the modern trained musician." Since that com 
paratively recent date the trained musician lias heard music highly 
praised that would make Billings* most shocking compositions sound 
like, a lullaby and has learned what would be obvious, that parallel 
fifths and octaves are to be avoided, not because the rule says that they 
must, but because their sound has a tendency to grate on the ear. So 
if the composer wants his tune to grate on the ear he Is justified in 
paralleling his fifths. The rule book is not a Procrustean bed but a 
crutch tci help the composer who has not enough native ingenuity to 
write without it, 

In flic preface to The New England Psalm-Singer, Billings an- 
that 1 should say something concerning Rules of Composition; to these 
I answer that Nature is the, tost Dictator, for all the hard dry studied 
rules that ever were prescribed, will not enable any person to form an 
air, any more than the bare knowledge of the four and twenty letters 
and strict grammatical rules will qualify a scholar for composing a 
piece of poetry. , . . For my part, as 1 don't think myself confined to 
any rules of composition laid down by any that went before me, neither 
should I think (were I to pretend to lay down rules) that any who 
come me were in any ways obliged to adhere to them any further 
than they should think proper; So in fact 1 think it best that every 
composer should be his <wn carver/* 
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Yet he remembers that he was only twenty-two years of age when 
the collection was compiled and he does add a note of modesty. "Per 
haps there may appear in the eyes of the accurate much incorrectness 
that I was not able to discern; errors, which through inexperience may 
happen to have escaped the notice of a youth in the course of so large 
a volume." And we have seen how his sense of self-criticism led him 
to scrap ninety-four of the 119 tunes in this book. In my own collec 
tion nineteen of these 119 have found subsequent use; while of the 
sixty in "Billings' Best/' forty-three have been used by later editors. 
For a man who gloried in ignorance, he seems to have had a remarkable 
ability to criticize his own works. 

Typical of his comments on the rules as given by earlier musicians 
is his comment on the Hold. In his final book, Continental Harmony, 
Billings has a long dialogue between Scholar and Master in which 
various rules are discussed at length. In this Dialogue, SCHOLAR 
says: "Sir, I do not well understand the true intent of a Hold; for 
Mr, Arnold saith that a note under a Hold must be holden something 
longer than the time it contains; and Mr. Tans'ur does not say posi 
tively that it must, but that it may be holden longer than the note 
contains if the performer pleases; he tells us that the French call it 
the surprize. MASTER: And in my opinion it is very rightly named; 
for it is a matter of very great surprize to me that any author should 
give license and such room for dispute as may (and to my certain knowl 
edge does daily) arise from such a paltry insignificant thing; which is 
so far from being any benefit, that I have known a company of 
musicians to break off in the middle of a piece, because they were 
divided in sentiment at the occasion of a Hold; some were for holding 
on the sound something longer than the time; some were for stopping to 
take breath and perhaps in this party no two would be agreed about 
the length of time they purposed to stop but would begin one after 
another as if they were performing a Fuge; others would be for going 
on without taking any notice of the Hold which (in my opinion) is 
much the best way . . ." 

In the course of this dialogue Billings pays his respects to the custom 
of lining out, which he calls "reading between the lines/' and which 
evidently was still in large use. The discussion is on the use of Double 
Bars in psalm tunes. 

"Double Bars/' he says, ". . , are placed at the end of the lines for 
the benefit of the sight to direct the performer where to stop, in con 
gregations where they keep up that absurd practice of reading between 
the lines, which is so destructive to harmony, and is a work of so 
much time that unless the performers have very good memories they 
are apt to forget the tune while the line is reading. I defy the greatest 
advocates for reading between the lines to produce one word of scrip 
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ture for it and I will leave it to all judicious people whether it is 
founded on reason; and certainly what is founded on neither reason 
nor religion, had better be. . . ." (Final words rubbed off.) 

Parenthetically, this excerpt indicates that the precentor merely read the 
lines to be sung, not attempting to sing them himself, perhaps naming 
the tune he wanted sung and reciting the line on the note intended 
for beginning the melody. A century earlier Judge Sewall evidently 
sang the tune himself, for on more than one occasion he says mourn 
fully that he tried to set the tune of YORK, only to have the congrega 
tion go over willfully into ST. DAVID'S on the second line. 

If instead of thinking primarily of his knowledge or his ignorance 
of the formal rules, we think first of all of what he wanted to accom 
plish, we shall be less likely to tear his tunes apart bar by bar to catch 
him in a parallel fifth. If our purpose in studying Billings is to find 
awkward phrases and uncouth passages we can easily succeed. As we 
have seen, Tans'ur's Rules were also subjected to severe criticism, yet 
some of his tunes enjoy great popularity even today, while the old, 
dull, completely correct tunes are forgotten as though they had never 
been. 

Well, what were some of Billings' purposes? First, I think it was to 
get people singing and enjoying the art Second, he thought the church 
to be the place where everyone could participate actively and not be 
auditors only, as at concerts. Most of the leaders of these schools were 
not connected with any particular church for long at a time. From 
Abington to Natick to Sudbury the master would go, training all who 
would attend in the rudiments of choral singing and selling his books. 
But it was also expected that those who attended the schools would 
put what they had learned into practice and that there would come 
from the school not only those who could carry a tune straight through 
from the opening notes, but also at least one who would lead the con 
gregation without having to resort to "reading between the lines/ 1 
Billings, however, was not an itinerant master. He had a trade and a 
business in Boston and, as we have seen, he did lead the singing in 
various churches in the metropolis, A recent book which calls him a 
"Yankee rural singing-master" is right in calling him a "Yankee/' but 
he was neither rural nor a singing-master. 

He aimed at the same audience as Stcrnhold and Hopkins, "the man 
at the plow and the woman at the ltx)m." He wanted everyone to sing 
and to have a gcxnl time at it. 1 low well he succeeded is indicated by 
the great popularity of his tunes for at least a generation, and the great 
proliferation of his kind of music throughout New England and its 
extension into the rural South. His anthems appealed to primitive 
emotions, perhaps, but it was not the highly sophisticated, trained 
musicians Billings was interested in, I le wanted singing to be not an 
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esoteric cult, but the natural outpouring of the common man and 
woman. It would be interesting today to see how much his music 
would be enjoyed if given to a large group of people gathered to sing 
together because they love it and presented by one in sympathy with 
his purpose. I have seen Billings* music prepared for modern use in a 
form in which he has been so "corrected" that the result is only a part 
of the original, and that the less interesting. There are phonograph 
records purporting to be Billings in which the singers sing as though 
it were an anthem by John Stainer. 

To sum it all up, in the midst of musical chaos, where it was nearly 
true that every man did that which was right in his own ears, the 
music in no two churches being quite the same and the tunes ranging 
from the old, staid psalm tunes dragged out interminably to racing 
through the latest fuge imported from England, the deacon trying to 
make himself heard and the young people gaily shouting him down, 
came a nearly untutored genius with a heavy bass voice and unmitigated 
gall. This young twenty-two-year-old tanner took charge of music in 
Boston churches and soon spread his presence and his influence through 
out New England. He composed at a furious rate and published his 
compositions as political conditions in Boston permitted, six volumes in 
all. The enthusiasm of his labors and works communicated itself to 
many other musically inclined citizens, both professional and lay, and 
for the generation between 1770 and 1800 the music of New England 
churches was a pleasant mixture of this free and uninhibited style 
mingled with a few of the old tunes and many English tunes of 
eighteenth-century vintage. But even before he died, Billings saw 
the coming of the end. In 1792 Samuel Holyoke and others were 
attacking his ignorance of technical rules and especially the wild 
fuging tunes. Andrew Law, who had himself been a prominent prac 
titioner of the art of fuge, joined the reformers and Daniel Read soft- 
pedaled his tendency to exuberance. In 1800 Billings died, almost 
forgotten, still a young man of fifty-four, but either out of men's minds 
or looked on with a somewhat commiserating contempt. The Rev. 
Mr. Bendey of Salem, in his Diary, perhaps gives Billings' best con 
temporary epitaph: "His Reuben (the Singing-Master's Assistant) as 
he whimsically called it, with all its great imperfections, had great 
fame, and he may justly be considered as the father of our New Eng 
land music. Many who have imitated have excelled him, but none of 
them had better original power. His late attempts, and without a 
proper education, were the true cause of his inferior excellence/' 

Perhaps the intensive study now belatedly given to this early master 
by various scholars may provide a juster idea of how great or how 
little this "excellence" truly is. 
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THE NEGRO SPIRITUAL 

JOHN W. WORK 

Almost a hundred years ago, 1867, William Allen published what 
is generally accepted as being the first collection of American Negro 
folk songs, Slave Songs of the United States. 1 In 1873 Fisk University 
published its first collection of spirituals, 2 which was followed shortly 
by other volumes collected by various persons. Prior to the publication 
of these collections, several journals had published interesting articles 
calling attention to this extensive body of song. 

However, the attention of the United States and Europe was dra 
matically drawn to the spirituals by the Fisk Jubilee Singers with their 
history-making concert tours extending from 1871 to 1878. The un 
precedented achievements and spectacular incidents which attended 
these concerts and tours have been described and noted well, though 
probably inadequately estimated, in books and magazines some fairly 
recent. 

People heard in these songs many new stirring musical elements. 
Let us list a few of these: 

1. New rhythms and use of syncopation. 

2. Melodic phrases which were a combination of segments and 
repetitions. 

3. Melodies with new tonal combinations and new cadences. 
(You will observe that I am using the term "new" rather than 
"strange" because enjoyment of these songs did not have to 
grow on the listeners. It was immediate and spontaneous.) 

What person in the European tradition had heard such melodies as 
these,? 

Walk Together, Children 

Roll, Jordan, Roll 

I, John, Saw the Number (a minor melody beginning with the 
subdominant) 

I lammering 

Calvary 

Run, Mourner, Run 

My Soul's Been Anchored in the Lord 

Guing I lome In the Chariot in the Morning 

Following the tours of the Fisk Jubilee Singers further favorable 
attention was drawn to the spirituals by Anton Dvorak's estimation of 
Negro folk as worthy thematic material in creating serious Amer 
ican music and his own employment of "Swing Low, Sweet Chariot" 
as the opening theme of his New World Symphony. 

* William ABcn, of the United States, New York, 1867. 

G. D. Pike, The SJn*ers, Bosmn, 1873. 
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In 1905 the Oliver Ditson Company commissioned the Afro-Anglican 
composer Samuel Coleridge-Taylor to transcribe 24 Negro melodies for 
piano and invited the famous educator Booker T. Washington to write 
a preface to the volume. 3 The preface has been frequently quoted, 
and the transcriptions have been widely performed. 

Up to this time publishers of spirituals were mostly concerned with 
collections and arranging them for performance and, I might add, 
with good commercial results. In 1914 the eminent music critic Henry 
F. Krehbiel published his now famous treatise, Afro-American Folk 
Songs, In this work, which went into many editions, the objective was 
the analysis and study of the music of these songs. This volume 
brought the spiritual to the attention of the non-music scholar. Soci 
ologists, anthropologists, English scholars, and theologians began to 
write treatises and articles analyzing the spiritual in the areas of their 
specific interests. 

In 1893 Richard Wallaschek, European anthropologist, wrote that 
the spiritual was not a Negro original but was imitative of the white 
hymns, gospel songs, and folk songs with which the Negro was sur 
rounded. 4 This question of the originality of the Negro spiritual oc 
cupied the attention of the scholars in the twenties and thirties. 

Dr. George Pullen Jackson, at the time Professor of German at 
Vanderbilt University, wrote a sizable book in 1933 entitled White 
Spirituals of the Southern Uplands.* In this book Dr. Jackson claimed 
that the Negro spiritual was a derivative of White spirituals and gospel 
songs. He cited numerous examples of Negro spirituals which were 
strikingly similar to white songs. He proved undeniably that some of 
the Negro spirituals were imitations. But there were many more that 
he did not so classify. He could not! The invalidity of his contention 
lay in the author's reliance upon the verse of the songs rather than 
upon the music, and upon his ignoring the most highly determining 
factor in the question the musical form of the spirituals. By far the 
largest number of the spirituals embrace the African "call and response" 
chant form, first noticed by Krehbiel but frequently overlooked by the 
later non-music scholars. 

Several years ago an internationally renowned anthropologist came 
to Fisk University as a guest lecturer. He delivered a speech on one 
occasion to a closed society "across town" in which he stated un- 
equivocably that Negro spirituals were imitations of Scotch, Irish, and 
English folk songs. Apparently, he was unaware that there was a 

3 Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, Twenty-four Negro Melodies, Transcribed for 
the Piano, Op. 59, Boston, 1905. 

4 Richard Wallaschek, Primitive Music, London, 1893. 

5 George Pullen Jackson, White Spirituals of the Southern Uplands, Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1933. 
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newspaper reporter in attendance and was as chagrined as we on the 
campus were to see in the paper the next morning an important head 
line describing the professor's statement about the spirituals. Ironically, 
the article made no mention of the subject of the professor's speech or 
his treatment of it. The eminent professor was bombarded with ques 
tions by persons on the campus which he could not answer satisfactorily. 
Finally, the harassed professor admitted that he knew nothing about 
spirituals nor music but in his speech had echoed the point of 
view held by Dr. Wallaschek. 

It is not the plan of this paper to dwell on the point of the originality 
of the spiritual or the amount of African survival to be found in it, 
but merely to list it as one of the problems considered by scholars in 
their study of spirituals. It would be safe to accept the opinion ex 
pressed by Dr. Newman White in his very excellent book American 
Negro Folk Songs: "The songs of the Negro today are beyond question 
the Negro's songs They have become thoroughly naturalized as 
vehicles of the Negro's imagination." 8 

A second problem which has engaged the attention of scholars 
in the study of the spirituals is the meaning of their words. Probably 
no one today knows what the first Africans in America thought and 
sang about. When Negro song evolved into the spiritual in the 
eighteenth century as the Negro embraced Christianity, and flowered 
in the early nineteenth century, we were given a mass of study material. 
To whom was the spiritual singer singing to himself to God or to 
a neighbor? When the Negro slave sang "My Lord's Coin' to Move 
This Wicked Race 11 to whom was he referring? Was this "wicked race" 
generic or was it the group of plantation owners? What was the 
intended meaning of the line, "Nobody knows who I am," or the line 
"I loki the wind, don't let it blow"? What did the singer mean when 
he sang, *Tm going to stand on a sea of glass"? 

Dr. White contends that the lines and various expressions to be 
found In the spirituals are entirely biblical and worshipful He singles 
out none that he can label as protest or warning, free of its biblical 
association. 

On the other hand* Dr. Miles Mark Fisher, a theologian, surprises 
us in his recently published dissertation with the theory that these 
songs served as signals to convene secret meetings. He proposes that 
the favorite spiritual "Steal Away to Jesus' 1 was authored by Nat Turner, 
who used the song to convene his followers and who led the slave 
insurrection at Southampton, Virginia In 183 1. 7 Fisher's claim for this 

* Newman White, American Negro Polk Songs, Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
verMty Press* l c )28 p. 25. vr 

* Miles Mark Fisher, Nwo Slave Song$ in the United States, Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1953, p. 66. 
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origin of "Steal Away" seems to confute the formerly accepted story 
which places the origin of "Steal Away" in the Red River area in 
Arkansas and defines its function as the signal to gather for forbidden 
religious meetings. 8 

The "wilderness" used in so many spirituals, according to Dr. Fisher, 
was something more than some "woods." The "wilderness" was the 
secret meeting place of the Negroes, and in the song it was the signal 
alerting them to a pending meeting. Dr. Fisher cites many similar 
double meanings of words and phrases usually regarded as common 
place. 

Whatever the meaning of these poetic lines in 1840, post-Civil War 
use of the same lines has eliminated hidden meanings or so we 
presume. 

The classical spirituals, these songs whose forms evolved among the 
unlettered Negro folk of the nineteenth century, were conceived as 
linear music, without the aid of the keyboard. Other musical instru 
ments fiddles, guitars, etc. were forbidden by church policy. The 
song creators conceived the spirituals without the use of keyboard, and 
the congregation sang them without keyboard support or the experience 
of listening to a keyboard. These songs had no preconceived harmony, 
and in the rural churches they were sung without harmony. Such 
harmony as one might have heard was an incidental alto or a tenor 
supplied by individuals who might have had keyboard experience. 
Occasionally, one heard a bass singing the melody two octaves below 
the soprano, but never is a real bass part encountered. But in spite of 
the spiritual's incubation in a purely linear style, the melodies of the 
spirituals lend themselves readily to four-part harmonization. 

There was in the congregational singing the phenomenon of frequent 
variation of the phrase and improvisation on it. In the city churches, 
among literate worshipers where hymns are sung from hymnals, there 
is almost a uniform reliance upon a single melody. But among the 
rural folk, where the transmitting of songs is entirely oral, not only 
does the melody undergo some change with each performance but there 
are frequent changes in the words also. When a collector transcribes 
a folk melody from an individual folk singer, he knows that he is 
writing the melody as that particular singer sang it that time. The next 
singer interviewed will surely sing it differently. This variation prin 
ciple found in individual performance is multiplied a hundred times in 
congregational singing in a folk performance. 

Please indulge me in the unscholarly, overly enthusiastic statement 
I am about to make. I probably should not include it in such a paper 
and should keep it associated informally only. 

8 John W. Work (St.), FoZJt Song of American Negro, Nashville, Fisk 
University Press, 1915, p. 77. 
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In my opinion the most beautiful ritual in American worship is the 
service of the Negro Primitive Baptist Church. This church is pri 
marily a rural folk church found principally in the Mid-South. Prior 
to twenty-five years ago, no musical instrument was used in the service 
nor was any printed material used except the Bible. The music in 
the worship service consisted occasionally of spirituals and the wonder 
ful hymns of Dr. Watts never heard outside of worship. These latter 
hymns begin with a verse line intoned by a leader and repeated by 
the congregation in a long-drawn-out melismatic melody, the original 
of which might or might not have been taken from the New England 
hymnody. 

However, the original melodies had a definite beat and measure 
division. As they are sung in this Primitive Baptist style there is no 
meter and to me the original melody is not distinguishable. Each 
singer derives his personal melody from this nebulous original and 
adds to it his own mclismas, interpolations, and, in many instances, his 
own principles. When a hundred aroused singers so intone, the re 
sultant sound is indescribable and impossible to transcribe. Any chord- 
ing instrument would be totally out of place in such a performance 
and harmony unthinkable. 

Now, to an extent, this variant-melodic style of the Dr. Watts 
singing of the Negro Primitive Baptists is a factor in the singing of 
the spirituals in the folk church. 

To return to the spirituals and the question of harmony, it is im 
portant to repeat that in the folk congregational singing, harmony is 
rare and where it does occur it is only incidental. But an important 
purveyor and creator of spirituals, the folk quartet or folk ensemble, 
docs use harmony and a style of free counterpoint to a remarkable 
degree, lite tonic, dominant, and subdominant chords with various 
added notes are their chief stock in trade. The IF with the third 
raised which featured the quartet singing of fifty years ago has almost 
disappeared from use. Minor triads are used infrequently. In fact, 
tliwt* ensembles rarely sing in the minor key. The congregations, 
however, in the minor key freely. 

About thirty years ago, in the new kind of gospel song which 
emerged, the piano was added to the music of the folk church. Not 
only did the plaint* bring dance rhythms to the music but it also brought 
a harmonic texture out of which the new melodies and a new type of 
melody an inferior type of melodygrew. I choose to call the new 
the new They are created by the same folk who 

created the older spirituals. They serve the same folk worship function. 
But nmv harmony an important factor in the folk church, 

although it is subordinate to the new dance rhythms, 
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In another folk church, the Holiness Church, other instruments 
the tambourine, guitar, and some woodwind instruments have been 
added to the musical accompaniment. Time does not permit further 
development of this point I am not sure but that any discussion of 
spirituals should be labelled: Spirituals BI (spirituals before instru 
ments) and Spirituals AI (spirituals after instruments). 

Except for this reference to the present-day gospel song this dis 
cussion is concerned entirely with the nineteenth-century spiritual, 
which I term the "classical spiritual." 

A few spirituals appearing in collections are written in 3/4 and 
6/8 meter. These are rare and atypical and probably non-Negro. 
The meters of the spiritual are 4/4 and 2/4. These may be in a slow 
swing with two beats to the measure or in a rapid, fiery four beats to 
the measure stimulated by foot beats and hand claps, actual or implied. 
These rhythms are unrelenting and dictate the limits of the melody. 
The melody must conform to the demands of the rhythm. In some 
collections 5/4 and 6/4 measures do appear. The accuracy of these is 
challenged. Any individual informant might have sung the song with 
these unusual measures, but it is doubtful whether a congregation 
would sing the song with such an interrupted rhythm. Slowly sung 
triplets do occur in spiritual melodies, and 12/8 rhythms do feature 
the dance music of the secular Negro folk song, particularly the blues. 

The rhythm and melody take precedence over words in the spirituals. 
So strong is the dominance of music over words that deleting word 
syllables may occur which alter the intended meaning of the singer. 
In the spiritual, Tve Found Free Grace an' Dying Love/' note that 
the phrase is obviously the opposite of the intended meaning. In the 
rhythmic pattern allowance was made for one syllable on the fourth 
beat when originally there were two in the word-phrase, "an" undying 
Love/' One of these must be omitted. Unfortunately as a result the 
important qualifying syllable "un" was sacrificed in favor of the un 
important "anV 

Because of these essential rhythmic patterns which evolved, the 
words were frequently compressed into one thought often repeated and 
nonsensical, or trivial words were inserted to fill the demands of the 
patterns. For instance: 

Little David, play on your harp, Hallelu, Hallelu 
Little David, play on your harp, Hallelu 

The word "hallelu" is not necessarily a dialect term. It was compressed 
into "hallelu" by the demands of the rhythmic patterns. The complete 
"hallelujah" is commonly encountered in the songs. 
Or consider this example: 
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My troubles is hard, Oh, yes 
My troubles is hard, Oh, yes 
My troubles is hard, Oh, yes 
Yes indeed my troubles is hard. 

In fact, the dominance of this rhythmic pattern was surely a factor 
in the creation of dialect not the only one, but an important one. 
In one instance, the verses to a well-known song say, "I wonder where 
Brother Moses' gone" or "I wonder where Sister Mary's gone." But 
never, "I wonder where Brother Elijah's gone." Here the pattern is 
destroyed. This verse is heard, "I wonder where Brother 'Lijah's gone/' 
This is not illiterate speech. Rather it is a line dictated by the dom 
inance of the rhythmic patterns. 

A word pattern inspired the musical pattern, as is true of all good 
vocal music, but in the case of the Negro folk song the musical pattern 
once established dominates the words for the remainder of the song. 
It must be observed that some of these patterns, used repeatedly because 
of their appeal, became idioms and were added to the racial repertory. 
These idioms and their countless variants were the common property 
of the song creator and the group alike. Such idioms are melodically 
distinctive and immediately recognized by the folk group, and freely 
reproduced by it. Sometimes the idiom is distinguished by certain 
notes, such as the flatted seventh and flatted third. 

The following is a common but distinctive melodic pattern. If one 
of you should visit a rural folk church service during a prayer or the 
sermon, you surely would hear a member, usually a woman, hum 
this musical phrase; 




She would just as likely interstate "Well, Well, Well." A charming 
little jvattorn in the minor mode -re do la. It is not only a charming 
patti'in, it Is an important and frequently used one. Practically every 
cine of the true NVgro spirituals has in it a characteristic pattern. 

Most f % the spirituals are in the major mode. But there are many 
in the minor or at least in the Aeolian mode. Occasionally, one is en- 
eounttwd which Is neither. The spiritual, "I Ain't A-Goin' to Die No 
Mort',"* is such a song, 

Tiierr fe a wide variety of features in the melodies of the spirituals 
soim* are fast, others slow; some phrases arc sustained, as contrasted 
with fragmentary melodies; melodies which ascend by leap, melodies 
which descend "by leap; some melodies with a wide compass and 
melotlicK with a narrow compass. One such song, "Keep A-inching 
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Along/' consists of only three notes and has a compass of a major third. 
Its interest is found in the distribution of the notes and the rhythmic 
patterns. Two other songs, "Hammering" and " HTwas on One Sunday 
Morning," have a range which exceeds an octave. 

Musically, spirituals may be classified into three large groups or 
typos: the "call and response" chant; the slow, sustained long-phrase 
melody; the syncopated segmented melody. 

The first of these, the "call and response" chant, may be identified 
by the alternation of a solo verse line with a choral response of a short 
phrase or word. The leader's call changes from line to line but the 
choral response rarely changes, though it may be in two parts and on 
occasion may have an ending phrase which serves as a release. These 
songs usually are characterized by a rapid tempo and a pounding 
rhythm although the best-loved and best-known of all spirituals, and 
one which illustrates the form well, "Swing Low, Sweet Chariot," is 
sung in the opposite manner. Answering the leader who sings many 
lines beginning with "Swing Low, Sweet Chariot" the chorus responds 
with the line "coming for to carry me home." The well-known song 
"Go Down, Moses" uses the choral response "Let my people go" to 
answer the leader's varying call line. Another striking example of this 
type of song is "Walk Together, Children," 

"Deep River," "Lord, I Want to Be a Christian," "O the Rocks and 
the Mountains Shall All Flee Away," "My Lord, What a Mourning," 
and "There Is a Balm in Gilead to Heal the Sin-sick Soul" are good 
examples of the second type of spiritual, having slow, sustained, long- 
phrase melodies. 

In general the best-liked of the spirituals are those with the episodic, 
segmented melodies and the syncopated rhythms. These are the third 
type of spirituals. Such songs as "Little David, Play on Your Harp," 
"O Give Me Your Hand," "Got Religion All Around the World," 
"Oh Bye and Bye I'm A-going to Lay Down My Heavy Load," "Ain't 
Coin' to Study War No More," and "Ain't I Glad I Got Out of the 
Wilderness" are good examples. 

In the folk community the church sponsored and controlled certain 
semireligious activities. Important among these were musical programs. 
Featured performers on these occasions were the folk quartets who, in 
addition to the traditional spirituals, created and performed another 
type of spiritual the ballad spiritual Certain singers had the inimitable 
ability to create chain verses commemorating the feats of prominent 
biblical characters. Most of you are familiar with the spiritual extolling 
the exploits of Joshua at the battle of Jericho. David and Daniel have 
come into their share of honor. Perhaps the man who captured the 
fancy of these song creators more than any other was Samson. There 
are several songs and many verses devoted to the exploits of this strong 
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man. But not only did the folk singers single him out for attention. 
Did not two opera composers do the same? This ballad type of spiritual 
pays homage mostly to Old Testament heroes. But the most beautiful 
of all these songs goes to the New Testament for its subject, Mary, 
in "Mary Was the Queen of Galilee." 

I have described for you how spirituals were performed in folk 
churches without harmony, with no varying dynamics, and with freely 
sung melodies. Now let us return to the Fisk Jubilee Singers in 1871. 
Their director wrote the melodies down, thereby making each written 
version permanent. His next step was to supply these melodies with 
academic harmony. The best possible voices were carefully trained and 
blended to give these songs an artistic interpretation. The result of 
this treatment, an epochal result, was the successful translation of the 
spiritual from the rural church to the formal concert hall. 

The Coleridge-Taylor transcriptions of the Negro melodies for the 
concert piano have been mentioned, A few years later, Harry T. 
Burleigh began his important series of arrangements of spirituals for 
solo voice and piano. Some of America's finest singers added these to 
their recital repertory. Through this series, America learned to love 
"Deep River/' "Go Down, Moses/' and "Nobody Knows the Trouble 
Fve Seen." 

But the spirituals remained largely a body of music to which America 
listened with great pleasure. In 1914 R. Nathaniel Dett published a 
spiritual arranged for chorus. To this spiritual he added an easy-flowing 
counterpoint. I !e also created a three-part song form, adding a middle 
section using original music in a new key, The result was the anthem 
"Listen to the Lambs/* which became one of the most widely used 
church anthems as well as a concert piece. Another translation! The 
spiritual was no longer a folk song in library archives, or the plaintive 
melody sung to guitar or piano accompaniment, or the subject of a 
paper. In its arranged form it became music which was alive and an 
active addition to the American choral repertory) enjoying fast-growing 
appreciation, 

The inevitable happened, of course! Every uninspired, unskilled 
music writer in the country began to arrange spirituals, His rarely 
varied equipment was: a syncopated melody, a pungent verse line, a 
diminished seventh chord, and a very loud note to end on. All sorts 
of banalities crept in. Hardly before the arranged spiritual became 
reecignked as a form It fell Into disrepute, and the composer who made 
these arrangements, whether excellent or poor, became stigmatized. 

HoweitT, the composer pointed the way. Writing in the 

Bulletin erf the American Choral Foundation for May 5, 1959, Harvard 

""R, Drtt, "Lfoien to the Lambs/ 1 New York, G. ScMrmer, Inc., 

1914, 
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University's G. Wallace Woodworth gives a place to the arranged 
spiritual in the American choral repertory. When the better composer 
is moved to write choral music with the Negro spiritual as his thematic 
material, particularly if he gives his attention more to the folk idioms 
and patterns than to the entire melody, I predict that a new era will 
unfold. Last year I heard just such a work by the eminent composer, 
Gail Kubik. A most effective piece of music. 

Most of this paper has been devoted to the musical aspect of the 
spiritual, in which the thesis has been advanced that the words of the 
spirituals are subordinate to the music. There is no intention here to 
minimize the great beauty and tremendous religious appeal of the 
verse of the spiritual. 

In the intensive search today for new music to enrich the church 
service, new hymns and hymn sources are being studied and evaluated. 
It is gratifying to persons from Fisk, where such a thing is traditional, 
to observe the growing use of spirituals in church activities throughout 
America. Today, though the worship service has not found a place 
for the spiritual, spirituals are now sung generally at vespers and other 
special services. 

In the past there have been three deterrents to the use of spirituals 
in the church worship service. The first of these has been the failure 
of some serious worshipers to differentiate between the spiritual of 
worship and consecration and the highly rhythmical spiritual. 

As a matter of fact, this recreational type of spiritual was rarely used 
in the worship service of the folk church, where reverence and dignity 
were demanded. The folk church created songs unsurpassed in these 
qualities. Some of these songs are appropriate for the most reverent 
worship service and could contribute to the highest kind of religious 
experience. Examples of such songs are 'The Religion That My Lord 
Gave Me Shines Like a Morning Star," "I Know the Lord Has Laid 
His Hands on Me," "All I Want Is a Little More Faith in Jesus," 
'Were You There When They Crucified My Lord?" and "Lord, Make 
Me More Holy." 

The second deterrent to the use of the spirituals in worship has been 
their unfortunate association with the banalities of the entertainment 
stage, where they are performed and sometimes featured. Too often 
in the entertainment area the religious significance of the spirituals is 
distorted and abused. 

Another deterrent to the use of the spiritual in our present-day 
church service is the problem of performance. To sing spirituals effec 
tively in the traditional, unaccompanied style demands either experi 
ence in the tradition or some training in this performance. To sur 
mount the difficulties of performance in the church service a subdued 
and carefully selected organ accompaniment is recommended, and at 
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the present time the use of the sustained long-phrase melody is urged. 
Congregational singing of the spiritual is not practicable at present 
even though informal group singing at vespers and similar meetings is 
becoming a popular activity. Composers have not given their attention 
to the preparation of these songs for congregational use. In planning 
for hymnals for the future, some editorial board may commission a 
sensitive writer to make appropriate settings of spirituals for congre 
gational use in the worship service. If this is properly done a new 
inspirational resource will have been added to church worship and 
the third translation of the spiritual will have been effected. 10 



10 In this paper I have given credit to the scholars who have written 
treatises on the spirituals and to the composers who have translated them for our 
use. No paper would be complete which did not give high credit to the folk 
song collectors without whose work all I have been talking about would be 
impossible men like George L. White, John and Alan Lornax, Emmet Kennedy, 
George Ballanta-Taylor, And I hope you will not regard me as immodest in 
adding the names of my father and uncle, John W. and Frederick J. Work, 
to this list. 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY HYMNODY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

JAMES RAWLINGS SYDNOR 

This paper deals with certain aspects of the hymnody of Protestant 
denominations in this country during the present century. First, I 
would like to trace four of the influences which have shaped the 
hymnody which now exists in Protestant Christianity in the United 
States. Next, I will attempt some analysis of contemporary hymnody 
as found in six outstanding hymnals of this country. Finally, there 
will be a brief survey of some of the agencies which are at work build 
ing up a creditable congregational song among our people. 
I. INFLUENCES SHAPING HYMNODY IN THE UNITED STATES 
1. The work of outstanding hymnolo gists: British and American 

Although we shall be concerned mainly with scholarly currents on 
this side of the Atlantic, we should first pay tribute to the large assist 
ance given us by European scholars. Great Britain has exerted probably 
the strongest influence of any European country. We may date the 
beginning of serious modern systematic study of English hymnody at 
1892 when Dr. John Julian and a considerable company of investigators 
published in England the monumental (1768 pages) Dictionary of 
Hymnology. Of course there had been much scholarly endeavor by 
earlier men like John Mason Neale, the learned translator of ancient 
hymnic treasures, and Sir Henry Williams Baker, whose committee 
published Hymns Ancient and Modern which in subsequent editions 
has sold approximately 150,000,000 copies. But Canon Julian's magnum 
opus gave to the world a vast overview of the church's song. 

Seven years later, Robert Bridges, subsequently to become poet 
laureate of England, published a unique contribution to modern hym 
nody in his Yattendon Hymnal. In addition to original hymns and many 
fine translations, this volume contains a number of Genevan psalter 
tunes in original rhythms. His essays on hymnody, especially on the 
kinship between text and tune, served to stimulate the thinking of 
hymn lovers. 

In 1906 one of the most important hymnals of this century was 
issued under the general editorship of Canon Percy Dearmer with Dr. 
Ralph Vaughan Williams as music editor. This book, The English 
Hymnal, charted a course followed by later hymnals in its extensive 
use of plainsong melodies, folk music, and psalter tunes in original 
rhythms. Dr. Vaughan Williams wrote an important preface on the 
music of the hymnal. 

Three years later in 1909, the Proprietors of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern published the Historical Edition under the editorship of 
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Bishop W. H. Frere. The Introduction of this volume remains what 
is probably the most scholarly brief historical survey of Christian 
hymnody. We are pleased to know that a revision of this important 
work is being issued under the title Historical Companion to Hymns 
Ancient and Modern. The editor, Dr. Maurice Frost of Oxford, has 
been ably assisted by such scholars as Dr. Ruth Messenger, Professor 
Egon Wellesz, and the Rev. C. H. Pocknee, 

We now move up to 1927 for the next strong influence on our 
hymnody. In this year the Presbyterian Churches of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations produced the Church Hymnary Revised. 
It has had world-wide use among Presbyterians since it was authorized 
by the Churches of Scotland and the Presbyterian Churches of Ireland, 
England, Wales, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. This 
same year the notable Handbook to this Hymnary was published under 
the joint editorship of Dr. James Moffatt and Dr. Millar Patrick of 
Scotland. In 1935 it was issued with a Supplement This resource 
book has been a mine of accurate information to subsequent scholars. 
For example, Canon Percy Dearmcr and Archibald Jacob, when pub 
lishing their manual Songs of Praise Discussed, acknowledged their 
indebtedness to the Handbook to the Church Hymnary, as did also 
the Rev. K. L, Parry when he and Dr. Erik Routley prepared the more 
recent Companion to Congregational Praise, Dr. Millar Patrick in 1927 
performed an important scholastic service when he published The 
Story of the Church's Song, In this little volume of twenty-four brief 
chapters he recounts in summary fashion "the story of the long de 
velopment of Christian Hymnody, so far as it is illustrated by the 
contents of the revised Church Hymnary" An American edition of 
this history has been published by John Knox Press. This trilogy 
of the Church Hymnary, its Handbook, and Patrick's historical sketch 
constitutes a most significant body of twentieth-century hymnic 
material. 

I'uur years later, S<m%$ of Praise Enlarged Edition with its strong 
cmpfoisiH on hymns of social service set a high mark under the editor 
ship of Percy Dearmer, Ralph Vaughan Williams, and Martin Shaw. 

Within the past dozen years a strong and stimulating voice has 
emerged in Britain which is being increasingly heeded by American 
church musicians. In 1950 Dr, Erik Routley, formerly at Mansfield 
College. Oxford, new a minister In Edinburgh, published an enquiry 
into the history, the nature, and the scope of Christian judgment on 
music entitled The Church and Music. Then in rapid succession ap- 
ix&wd his studies in hymnody: in 1951 his Vll Praise My Maker, which 
is a study of eleven hymn authors representing English Calvinism in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; in 1952 Hymns and 
Hitman Li/ea historical commentary on hymns, hymn writers, and 
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hymn singing; in 1953 the excellent music notes in the Companion to 
Congregational Praise; and in 1955 Hymns and the Faith, being theo 
logical essays on forty-nine familiar hymns. Dr. Routley's The Music 
of Christian Hymnody, issued in 1957, was a long overdue treatment 
in detail of the musical aspects of congregational song; heretofore the 
texts of hymns have received a disproportionate amount of attention by 
hymnologists. In The English Carol of 1958 he prepared a virtual 
handbook to The Oxford Book of Carols. Lately Dr. Routley, who is 
a Congregationalist clergyman, has brought his theological insights to 
bear on the deeper problems of music and Christian faith in his 
Church Music and Theology (1959) and his collected essays and 
occasional papers Music, Sacred and Profane (I960). 

So much for a cursory but very grateful acknowledgment of our 
indebtedness to British hyrnnology. 

In the United States the greatest hyrnnologist was the Rev. Louis 
FitzGerald Benson. Of this scholar, Dr. Henry Wilder Foote wrote, 
"No other American author of the twentieth century has made any 
contribution to our knowledge of hymnody comparable to Dr. Ben 
son's . . ."* and Dr. Henry van Dyke called him "the foremost hymnol- 
ogist that America has produced/' 2 After legal and theological training 
and a brief practice and ministry in each profession, Dr. Benson 
retired in 1894 to devote his subsequent life of almost forty years to 
hymnological pursuits. Through the years he acquired an immense 
library of hymnic materials. This private collection of 9,000 volumes 
has been deposited in the Speer Library of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

In 1895 the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
issued The Hymnal, edited by Dr. Benson. This was the beginning 
of a new era in Presbyterian hymnals. In 1907 Dr. Benson delivered 
the Stone Lectures at Princeton Theological Seminary on "The 
Psalmody of the Reformed Churches." In 1910 he again delivered a 
series of lectures for the Stone Foundation on the subject of the 
English Hymn. In revised and enlarged form they were published in 
1915 as the definitive history The English Hymn. This has remained 
the standard work on this subject and is cited as a principal authority 
by scholars here and abroad. A reprint of this important work by 
John Knox Press is appearing in the fall of 1962. In addition to sev 
eral Studies of Familiar Hymns, Dr. Benson's other important book is 
his The Hymnody of the Christian Church, the Stone Lectures of 



1 Three Centuries of American Hymnody, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1940, p. 327. 

2 Address at Memorial Service on Nov. 2, 1930. Published in Journal of 
the Department of History of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Phila 
delphia, Vol. XIV, Dec 1930, p. 151. 
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1926. Members of The Hymn Society will recall that in 1955 the 
Rev. Morgan P. Noyes prepared a Paper on the life and work of 
Dr. Benson. 

Another towering figure in American hymnody during the first half 
of this century was Canon Charles Winfred Douglas of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. As the musical editor of The New Hymnal which 
appeared in 1919 and of The Hymnal 1940 of the Episcopal Church, 
Canon Douglas gave leadership in the formation of several hymnals 
which are held in highest esteem by American churchmen. In 1935 
at Seabury- Western Seminary Dr. Douglas delivered the Hale Lectures 
on "The Praise of God." Two years later they were published as 
Church Music in History and Practice. This significant work is being 
reissued in a revision made by Dr. Leonard Ellin wood. Canon Douglas' 
large library of hymnic materials is now located at the Cathedral in 
Washington, D. C. The Catalog of this collection, along with an 
account of Dr. Douglas' life and work, was published by The Hyrnn 
Society as Paper XXIII. 

In 1940, on the tercentenary of the publication of the first book in 
the United States, the Bay Psalm Book, Dr. Henry Wilder Foote issued 
the best history of hymnody in the United States, entitled Three 
Centuries of American Hymnody. 

I wish there were time to trace in some detail the important scholarly 
endeavors of many other individuals in this field. We must at least 
mention with appreciation such individuals as Dr. Luther Reed and 
Or, Walter Bus/in of the Lutheran Church; Drs. Clarence and Helen 
Dickinson and Dr. Calvin Laufer of the Presbyterian Church; Mr. 
Carl Price, Dean Robert Guy McCutchan, and Dr. E. E. Harper of 
the Methcxlist Church; Dr. Armin Haeussler of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church; and Dean Peter Lutkin and Dr. Leonard Ellin- 
WCXK! of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

It is due to the devoted scholarship of such persons, and many who 
must remain unnamed, that we today enjoy a rich store of lyric ex 
pressions of Christianity, Through their hymnals, their hymns, their 
melodies, and their historical commentaries, these hymnologists have 
enabled millions of fellow Christians to enjoy deeper faith and to 
lead fuller lives. 

We* turn now to the second influence which shaped contemporary 
hymncxly. 
2* The influence of the Liturgical Movement an hymnody 

One* has only to read the study document Trends in Worship, cir 
culated recently among the members of the Commission on Music of 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in America, to see 
that strong currents of critical interest in the subject of worship arc 
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sweeping through the leadership and laity of many of the constituent 
churches of the National Council. This concern not only for the 
meaning of worship but for the modes of devotion invariably includes 
a fresh scrutiny of the quality of musical and textual expression in 
hymns. Without a doubt the present elevation of hymnody in many 
denominations has been produced by the swelling of this undercurrent 
of basic concern for man's encounter with Almighty God. The fact 
that this present conference is jointly sponsored by the Commission on 
Worship and The Hymn Society is evidence of this mutual relationship. 

3. The influence of related educational agencies 

The influence on hymnody of concerned organizations, associations, 
and institutions has been of incalculable benefit. 

The American Guild of Organists was born just before the turn of 
this century. Although its aims have included the whole field of 
church music instrumental and vocal it has lent a steady influence 
in the improvement of hymns and hymn singing. For years its official 
journal, The Diapason, supplied some columns to The Hymn Society 
for the publication of its news to members. The Guild is of course 
non-denominational. A promising phenomenon of the past decade or 
so, however, has been the emergence of associations of church mu 
sicians along denominational lines. A strong leader has been the 
National Fellowship of Methodist Musicians. One has only to scan 
the documents published by the Methodist group to see what a large 
part hymnody plays in their programs. 

Another valuable agency in favor of hymnody has been the many 
schools of church music and the departments of church music attached 
to colleges and universities. These institutions have furnished large 
numbers of graduates whose training included in most cases a solid 
grounding in the history and materials of hymnody plus much instruc 
tion in techniques allied to congregational music. The School of 
Sacred Music of Union Theological Seminary in New York is an 
outstanding example of this nurturing atmosphere. Union Theological 
Seminary houses the main portion of the library of The Hymn Society 
of America. 

During the entire existence of the Department of Worship and the 
Arts of the National Council of Churches of Christ, its executive secre 
taries and members have maintained a primary interest in the musical 
expression of worship by Christians. The commissioning of major 
works based on hymns and the publication of a high quality paperback 
hymnal are but two examples of the specific interest of this Department 
in hymnody. 

Certainly the most important national agency in the field of hymnody 
is The Hymn Society of America. Founded in 1922, this association 
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of hymn enthusiasts has been the means for a dialogue of continuing 
benefit. Hymnal editors, hymn text and tune writers, ministers, mu 
sicians, and ordinary laymen have been exposed to the wholesome 
exchange of new ideas in the periodicals, the occasional papers, the 
public meetings, the festivals, and the other activities of the Society. 
4. The influence of gospel songs on twentieth century hymnody 

The gospel song movement received its principal impetus through 
the Moody-Sankey revivals of the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century. However, their permeation of the hymnody of many denomina 
tions of this country occurred during the first three decades of the 
present century. There have been prophets like Dr. Millar Patrick 
who In 1927 wrote: 'There are evidences that the day of the 'Gospel 
Song' of the Sankey type is passing. The advance in education and 
musical culture should soon render it obsolete." 3 But it is still with us, 
and through such world-wide enterprises as those of Billy Graham and 
George Beverly Shea, gospel songs are in wide currency. The fact that 
they nearly usurped the church school hymnody of certain denomina 
tions means that a double standard of congregational music arose 
a "hearty" gospel song music for the Sunday school and a kind of 
standard hymnody for the formal worship. This has been poor edu 
cational procedure and has produced painful tensions for hymnal 
editorial committees and for all farsighted churchmen who try to raise 
the quality of hymn singing at the local level. 

This is tcx) complex a problem to receive full treatment within the 
broad subject of this paper. It continues to receive comment by writers. 4 
Sonic of the most astute have conic from Britain, where Dwight L. 
Moody and Ira I), Sankey launched their campaigns in 1872. Charles 
Gloall' in his stimulating book The Selection and Training of Mixed 
Choirs hi Churches (London: Independent Press, 1960) inserts a 
chapter entitled "An Interlude on Evangelism and Music" which he 
mtmditiTs with this pointed statement and question: "Evangelism is 
t!ic bitterest enemy of musical Integrity, Need it be?" (p. 57.) He 
tlwn jwmds to discuss this relationship from both the theological 
ami musical standpoints. 

Another tangible evidence of Genii's concern in this matter is^his 
rtwiu set of reharmonixations of fifty-nine of Ira D, Sankey s melodies. 5 
Not only art* tunes handled with real craftsmanship, but especially 
nt to this topie is his preface, which Erik Routley calls "a minor 



t f { the ChwcW* Song, p. 173. Revised for American use by 
wtiRs Sydwr. Ridnond, John Knox Press, 1962. 
A dto'ttHskm of this problem may be icnind in J.R. %dnor, The Hymn 
und Richmond, John Knax Pre* f I960, Chapter 6, 

"(impel Thrir Influence cm American Hymn Ringing. 

Si,tfv fa**" Sankty. I-undon, Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1960. 
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classic on Conversion." 6 Obviously Charles Cleall thinks there is a 
place for so-called gospel songs. He has newly presented sixty of them 
in this volume. But he issues a warning to hedge and define their 
proper use. After discussing their use for those individuals who are, 
as he says, on "the brink of conversion/' he then proceeds to comment 
on their continued use by committed Christians. He writes: "To seek 
milk, when we ought to be digesting stronger meat, is the mark of 
carnality; of self-gratification; of a determination, like that of Peter 
Pan, not to grow up/' 

Thus far we have considered something of the influence of four 
factors on our present-day hymnody: the work of many hymnologists, 
the effects of the Liturgical Movement, the enterprises of related or 
ganizations and schools, and the continuing impact of the gospel song 
movement 

We turn now to an analysis of the characteristics of contemporary 
hymnody in the United States. 

II. FIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN HYMNODY 
The complexity of the problem of discovering these characteristics 
and of making any generalizations is due to the constantly expanding 
and shifting hymnody of our country. If Canon Julian was correct in 
his estimate in 1892 that there were 400,000 Christian hymns extant, 
and if we may surmise that perhaps 100,000 additional hymns have 
been written throughout Christendom during the intervening years, 
then contemporary hymnal editors have approximately a half million 
hymns from which to choose. And it is with the recent hymnals we 
must begin if we wish to know about our hymnody. We all realize 
that no single congregation sings all the hymns in any one hymnal. 
Each congregation develops its own anthology of a hundred or so 
hymns, taken from the larger collection of approximately 500 to 700 
hymns. Depending on the background of a particular congregation 
and the degree of hymnic enlightenment of its prior and present leader 
ship, each local congregation will employ the better or worse sections 
of the book. Few hymnbooks are created in a vacuum or an ivory 
tower. All denominational hymnals are created by committees of 
clergymen and musicians who presumably not only know what their 
people ought to have but also seek to discover what the people want, 
what they know and love. Since this is true, we can use hymnals as 
a fair index of the content of congregational singing across our country. 

1. The eclecticism of hymnal editors 

Contemporary hymnbook editors reach out and select the best hymn 
texts and tunes from all possible sources. This philosophy is expressed 

6 British Weekly, May 11, 1961, p. 8. 
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in the Preface to the recent Lutheran Service Book and Hymnal 1958 
in these words: "In worship, as in doctrine, the Lutheran Church is 
part of the 'one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church/ It claims as its 
rightful inheritance all that is truly ecumenical in the Church of every 
age and every land/' 7 Because of this search for the finest hymnic 
materials among the various hymnal editors, there is an increasing 
core of hymns which appears in a number of major hymnals. 

To get a recent picture of this ecumenical nucleus, I recently ex 
amined six outstanding hymnals issued since 1943. In selecting these 
particular books for study, I was aware that I had left out other 
important hymnals which had appeared during this period of time. 
Four denominational hymnbooks were included: 

The Hymnal 1940, actually issued in 1943 by the Protestant Epis 

copal Church; 
The Hymribook, published in 1955 by five branches of the Reformed 

and Presbyterian Church; 
Service Book and Hymnal, issued in March 1958 by eight branches 

of the Lutheran Church; and the 
Pilgrim Hymnal, printed first in December 1958 by the Congrega 

tional Church, 

Two other hymnals were also included, one non-denominational, the 
other interdenominational: 

Hymnal for Colleges and Schools, published by Yale University 
Press in 1956; and the new paperback hymnal, Christian 
Hymns, to be published under the auspices of the Commission 
on Music of the National Council of Churches. 
In evaluating the statistics presently to be given, note first the total 
number of hymns found in each of these six books. 

Service Book and Hymnal . . , , . ... 602 hymns 

The Hymnal 1940 ...... 600 hymns 

The Hymnhaak ...... . ....... 527 hymns 

Pif^rwi Hymnal , ,,..,....... 496 hymns 

Hvmntil for Colleges and Schools . . . . 352 hymns 

Christian Hymns . . ............. 118 hymns 

1 kw are some of the facts 1 discovered about these hymnals. A total 
of 1322 separate hymns were needed to form these six books. The 
follwvlrig table shows the number of hymns which appear in each 
particular hymnal and in none of the other five. 

SVrrkT Book and Hymnal . , . ---- 185 hymns 

The Hymiwl 1940 . , . . ,..,,.,,. 176 hymns 
Tlw llymnbook , . ....... 170 hymns 

f f vwwifl for Colleges and Schools . 98 hymns 
Pilijfim Myrow*/ , - 90 hymns 

Council Hymnal , 4 hymns 



7 p, vj; 
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The total of this table is 723 hymns appearing in only one book. This 
means that the remainder, 599 hymns, are found in two or more of 
the six hymnals. 

But of special significance to our point under discussion namely, 
the eclecticism and cross-fertilization of hymnody is the list of hymns 
common to all six of these books. Seventy-two hymns are in all six 
hymnals. Then I went a step further to see what additional hymns 
are in at least five of the six hymnbooks, this being done especially 
because the forthcoming National Council hymnal will have only 118 
hymns. An additional fifty-nine hymns were found. Then finally I 
checked to see what further hymns are in at least four of these books. 
There were 103 hymns in this category. These three tabulations 
yielded an index of 234 hymns appearing in at least four of these 
major hymnals. 8 

2. The search "by each denomination for its unique heritage in 
hymnody 

A second characteristic is the search for the unique hymnic heritage 
of each denomination. Let me cite some examples. The editors of 
the Lutheran Service Book and Hymnal made considerable search into 
the large treasury of hymns written by Scandinavian Lutherans. This 
resulted in the publication within the Service Book and Hymnal 
of a large number of excellent texts and melodies from the Nor 
wegian, Swedish, Danish, and Finnish Lutheran Churches, Another 
genuine service of this book is the inclusion of a number of well- 
known chorale melodies in the original rhythmic structures in addition 
to the more familiar metrical versions. 

The vast musical treasures of the Moravian Church are being re 
covered and published through the efforts of the Moravian Music 
Foundation under the capable directorship of Dr. Donald McCorkle. 
This is one of the most exciting aspects of musical endeavor in this 
country and century. Hymnology has already benefited by this enter 
prise. For instance, the Foreign Consultant for the Moravian Founda 
tion, Miss Frances Blandford of Bristol, England, recently disco\ r ered 
in London two books of manuscript music by John Antes, the eminent 
Moravian composer. These books contain a total of eighty-nine chorale 
tunes, seventy-seven of which are hitherto unknown compositions. One 
of these eighty-nine tunes is a melody which is included anonymously 
in outstanding hymnals across the world. It can now be published 
that John Antes wrote the tune Monkland. 

The editorial committee of The Hymnbook (Presbyterian) sought 
to restore a unique and immensely valuable heritage in the metrical 

8 A mimeographed list of these hymns is available through the office of 
The Hymn Society, 475 Riverside Drive, New York City 27. Cost, 50 cents 
including postage. 
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psalmody. Eighty psalms in verse were included. Nevertheless, it was 
a matter of severe regret to some of us that we made such little use of 
the authentic Genevan melodies in their original rhythms. The com 
pleted Reformed Psalter of 1562 contained 125 tunes in 110 meters. 
This recent Presbyterian Hymnbook adopted seven! It is fervently 
hoped that subsequent Presbyterian committees will fare better in 
their efforts and will heed Canon Winfred Douglas' admonition with 
regard to these melodies by Louis Bourgeois. He wrote: "A musical 
duty to the Christian world is to adopt for future use the finer examples 
of the unaltered melodies." 9 We are in debt to the Hymnal for Colleges 
and Schools for the presentation of more than two dozen of these 
authentic Genevan melodies in their noble original shape. 

A member of the editorial committee of the projected Methodist 
hymnal has stated that plans for that book call quite naturally for a 
generous selection of hymns by Charles Wesley. 

The historical prefaces to the handbooks of many hymnals proudly 
trace the unique contributions made by each church. 

3. The search (or fresh expressions of contemporary Christian faith 

A third characteristic of recent hymnody is the search for fresh ex 
pressions of the Christian gospel. Through the good offices of The 
1 lymn Society, twenty-six different hymns have been written and pub 
lished, including such vital texts as Dr. Georgia Harkness* "Hope of 
the world, Thou Christ of great compassion" and Dr. Henry Hallam 
Tweedy's "Eternal God, whose power upholds both flower and flaming 
star/ 1 Editors have scanned the hymnic horizon to discern and secure 
appropriate hymns. They have quickly found and widely used such 
hymn texts as Canon Dearmer's imaginative mission hymn "Remember 
all the people/ I lenry Scott I lolland's only hymn, entitled "Judge 
eternal, throned in splendor," and Edward GruWs beautiful text: 

Our Gtxl to whom we turn When weary with illusion, 
Wlwm* stiiw Kiffi'nt'ly bum Atxwe this earth's confusion, 

'Hunt* is the mighty plan. The steadfast order sure. 
In which tlw, world began. Endures, and shall endure. 

Not only have new texts been sought but stirring new music has 
been composed. The Pilgrim Hymnal has three musical items by 
Vincent Persichvtti. Or, Austin Lovelace was commissioned by the 
Presbyterian committee to write a new melody for Clement 

of Alexandria's ancient text "Shepherd of eager youth,** a tune singled 
out for commendation by Or* Routley when he reviewed this hymn- 
book. An example of the assiduity of hymnal editors in this matter is 
the work of the committee on The Hymnal 1940, They examined 

* Church i Hht&ry and Practkt, p. 217. New York* Charles Scrtb 

w*r\ SIMS, l*H7. Ikwifiii with adkiitfanal material by Leonard EUinwood, 1962. 
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nearly 5,000 new tunes to determine exactly the correct melodies for 
their new texts. 

4. The utilization of hymnic expressions from the younger churches 
of the -world 

A fourth trend has been the growing utilization of hymns from the 
newer Christian churches. When the Rev. W. R. Stevenson in 1892 
published his essay on Hymns in Foreign Missions in Julians Dic 
tionary (pp. 738-759), the main burden seemed to be the superimpo- 
sition of Western hymnody, mainly British, on these newer mission 
fiields. Now we are finding and utilizing the original lyric expres 
sions of the faith of these world churches. The Rev. Frank W. Price, 
while under house arrest by Communists in China, translated some of 
the remarkable hymns of the Chinese Christian, Dr. T. C. Chao. 
Some of these were included in the Presbyterian Hymnhook of 1955. 
Likewise the Pilgrim Hymnal included two translations of Dr. Chao's 
hymns. I was glad to note that in the latter book the Chinese melodies 
were presented unharmonized so that their unique flavor could have 
full expression. The Pilgrim Hymnal, the Service Book and Hymnal, 
and the Hymnal for Colleges and Schools selected from India hymns 
by the outstanding Christian poet Narayan Vaman Tilak. 

5. The increasing use of traditional melodies for hymn tunes 

The final characteristic of present-day hymnody which we have 
time to mention is the extensive use of traditional melodies. The search 
for authentic appropriate folk music for congregational use was given 
a strong boost by the work of Ralph Vaughan Williams and his 
musical advisers in editing The English Hymnal in 1906. In this 
country we have not only followed the lead of this and other British 
hymnals and used their findings, but there has been also a systematic 
search for American folk music, 

Dr. John W. Work of Fisk University has taken a lead in presenting 
authentic Negro spirituals to the world. Among his publications I 
would single out his volume American Negro Songs, published twenty- 
two years ago (New York: Bonanza Books, 1940). Here he not only 
presents a large number of spirituals but his introductory five chapters 
give an authoritative survey of the origins and use of Negro music. 
The increasing use of Negro spirituals in American Protestantism is 
indicated by the following table showing the occurrence of Negro spir 
ituals in recent hymnals: 

The Hymnal 1940 2 

The Hymnbook 4 

Service Book and Hymnal , . , 1 

Pilgrim Hymnal [ 7 
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Dr. George Pullen Jackson did valuable research into the folk music 
of the Southern highlands, and melodies of this type are finding their 
way into our newer hymnals. 

III. A SURVEY OF AGENCIES WHICH ARE STIMULATING 

CONGREGATIONAL SONG 

I would like now to indicate some of the more prominent means 
which are being employed to teach our hymnody to the clergy and 
laity in other words, how the resources of our hymnals are being 
built into the character of Christians. As Dr. Routley wrote, "A 
hymn, then, is not really a good hymn until it has been well written, 
well chosen, and well sung/' 10 

1. There is a renewed effort to use the educational processes of the 
church school to inculcate a rich hymnody. It is well known that John 
Calvin instructed his musician Louis Bourgeois to teach the new 
metrical psalms to the children of Geneva so that they in turn might 
instruct the adult worshipers. Dr. Vaughan Williams expressed an 
important idea when he wrote in his preface to The English Hymnal: 
"Children at all events have no old association with any particular 
tune, and incalculable good or harm may be done by the music which 
they sing in their most impressionable years," (p. x.) 

A glance at a number of recent children's hymnals shows a marked 
trend toward the employment of the enduring hymns of the church 
down into the youngest departments of the church school. Some 
denominations indeed do not presuppose a system of graded hymnals 
for the church school but use the standard hymnal throughout the 
church school, indicating in a special index those hymns more suited 
to the mind and heart of the child. The International Journal of 
Religious Education will devote an entire issue in the fall of 1962 to 
the musical resources available to Christian education. The Music 
Ministry j:>eric>dical of the Methodist Church devotes columns regularly 
to leaders of Kindergarten, Primary, Junior, and Youth Departments. 
! {ymns as t<x>k of Christian education are mentioned frequently in 
these columns. 

2. A second agency being extensively developed to assist in com- 
mumlentlng hymns is the composition and utilization of or^tm preludes 

anthems en hymns* While there is nothing new in this 

custom, there seems to be an increasing interest in such compositions 
on the part of contemporary composers of church music, The Hymnal 
1940 Comptmitm has a 71 -page index of organ works based on tunes 
in the ! I \mnal 194(1 These organ preludes and hymn anthems are 
useful instruments for acquainting congregations with less familiar 
hymns. 

111 If vmm iiwt Humuin /J/, London, J* Murray* 1952, p. 299. 
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3. An increasing number of theological seminaries are offering 
musical training. Recently a committee headed by Dr. H. Richard 
Niebuhr made a study of theological seminaries* Their conclusions 
were published in 1957 under the title The Advancement of Theo 
logical Education. The following is an excerpt explaining two facts 
about the general situation with reference to music instruction in our 
seminaries: "The first is that far too few ministers have an adequate 
introduction to the meaning of music in the Church, its tradition of 
hymnology, its ways of 'singing unto the Lord/ Granted there is a 
continual tension between popular taste in hymns and a cultivated 
standard of genuine religious music, the real task of the Church is to 
raise the standards and to achieve a stronger and less sentimental 
Christian worship . . . Ministers need to be helped to develop a theory 
of church music and appreciation of musical standards." Dr. Niebuhr 
then speaks of this second related matter, 'The second fact is that 
much responsibility falls upon or is left to organists and choir directors, 
and that too few ministers or churches have any idea of what kind of 
training should be insisted upon for these offices ... Bad theology in 
hymns reinforced by trivial music can undo much honest preaching 
and teaching." 11 

It is heartening to read this evidence of concern on the part of 
theological educators. Furthermore, it is good to know that progress 
is being made in the number of seminaries which require that each 
student take a music course. In a study of trends in twenty-five 
"typical" seminaries, it was found that twice as many schools required 
a music course in 1954-55 as did in the school year of 1934-35 7 although 
the number of seminaries offering any music is still far too low. 

4. The rapid growth of conferences and workshops across the 
country affords an excellent opportunity to elevate hymnody at the 
grass roots level. Thousands of musicians, clergymen, and interested 
laymen are exposed to the influences of hymn festivals and classes in 
hymnology and related fields during these conferences. 

5. There is clearer awareness of the important effect of interior 
church architecture upon congregational singing. The public pro 
nouncements of denominational and interdenominational bureaus of 
architecture demonstrate that these leaders know that the acoustic 
aura surrounding a congregation can stimulate or stifle hymn singing. 
They are becoming aware of the psychological fact described by Sir 
James Jeans when he discusses the attitudes of players in two types of 
concert rooms, one acoustically alive with ample reverberation period, 
the second one acoustically dead. He writes, ". . . a long period [of 

v i U T?* Ricl i ar Niebuhr, The Advancement of Theological Education, New 
York, Harper & Brothers, pp. 107-108. 
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reverberation] naturally induces an exhilarating feeling of effortless 
power, not to mention a welcome slurring over of roughness and in 
equalities of force and tempo, while a short period produces the 
despair of ineffectual struggle . . ," 12 

6. The revival of authentic pipe organ design and placement is 
permitting more vital accompaniment of congregational singing. Since 
the principal instrument for supporting hymn singing in this country 
is the pipe organ, it is of crucial importance to hymnody to have the 
most authentic version and placement of the "King of Instruments/' 
Specifically I mean that a group of worshipers can offer praise to 
Almighty Clod with great spontaneity when they can hear the accom 
paniment played on a pipe organ located in the same room with them, 
the sound coining to them in direct line of sight with the composite 
tone developed in traditional choruses of principal tone. Conversely, 
this congregation is made insecure and consequently timid when the 
organ tone is muddy because it emerges overblown from remote cham 
bers through grilles and tapestries. I cannot attempt here to define 
the characteristics of authentic orgnn craftsmanship. This was sketched 
in the study document entitled The Church Organ issued some time 
ago by the Commission on Music of the National Council But I must 
underline a^ain the statement that the move toward better pine organ 
design and placement is bound to have a very positive effect on con 
gregational sinking. 11 * 

This word in conclusion. The Church of Jesus Christ is the crucial 
institution in the world today. Concerning the tension which exists, 
the Rev. A. C (Jrai& Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, recently Sfxike these words: ". . * the ultimate 
reality is not the realism of power-politics, nor the realism of nationalis 
tic suit interest, but discernment of, and obedience to, the Will of God 
revealed in the Event of Jesus Christ His life and teaching, His 
dying and rising from the dead, His reigning in heaven and his 
pre**'iia? *> varth by His Holy Spirit 1 ' 14 

The hynmody f the twentieth century in the United States and 
throughout the world must manifest this ultimate reality, thus calling 
mankind to ibis faith and affording a vital means for its expression. 

is,S.-i*!w' niui Mw Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1947, p. 212, 
*A clivuv&m erf am! uf organ design, ptoeturcment, and place- 

Html will ber found in III of Sydnor, Pfenning for (,hwch Music, 

NWivillf, Prtiw, 1961. 

"fin***?* Weekly, June I, 1%1, p. 1* 
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ASPECTS OF AMERICAN CATHOLIC HYMNODY 

J. VINCENT HIGGINSON 

It is possible that some people largely unacquainted with the 
progress of research in American hymnody may belittle the work 
already accomplished. We are a fairly young nation, but we are well 
advanced in a period of research in hope of tracing origins lost in the 
process of development In the smaller and older European countries 
it may be somewhat easier to study the hymnody of past ages and to 
distinguish and evaluate trends. The vast territory of the United 
States and its youth are factors which in themselves present funda 
mental problems, yet with time these difficulties are being gradually 
overcome. 

American hymnody can point to such surveys as that of Henry 
Wilder Foote, Three Centuries of American Hymnody, 1940, and the 
somewhat broader study of Dr. Leonard Ellinwood, The History of 
Church Music in America, 1953. Graduate theses, handbooks for 
various Protestant denominational hymnals, the Papers of the Hymn 
Society along with its periodical, The Hymn, now in its twelfth year, 
as well as a number of other long-established periodicals, have given 
attention to the field of hymnody. With such a background it certainly 
was not presumptuous for The Hymn Society a few years ago to 
launch such a comprehensive project as an American Dictionary of 
Hymnology. 

There is, however, an area of American hymnody that must be 
more fully explored to round out the picture. This is the subject of 
hymnody in the Roman Catholic Church in America. In a sense, 
research in Catholic hymnody in America came of age in 1956, when 
the Eastman School of Music, of the University of Rochester, New 
York, accepted for a doctoral thesis, "The Hymnody of the Roman 
Catholic Church," subtitled "Historical Survey with an Analysis of 
Musical Styles," by Sr. Mary Teresine Hoban, O.S.F. This study of 
473 typed pages treats of Catholic hymnody in various European 
countries and includes a chapter of 100 pages on the vernacular 
hymnody of England and the United States. This monumental task 
was surely marked with the courage of youth. 

Although broad and informative, this American section could be 
further expanded by a more comprehensive study of the sources of 
both texts and tunes included in numerous American Catholic hymnals. 
No such study is at present available, but the need may soon be 
supplied by the Handbook of American Catholic Hymnals now in an 
advanced stage of preparation. This survey takes as a basis about 
twenty-five hymnals in present use and gives information concerning 
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over a thousand melodies and a similar number of texts, in addition 
to facts about their composers and authors. Foreign hymnals and a 
large number of earlier American hymnals are cited in tracing the 
origin and history of the hymns discussed. 

During the age of discovery and exploration hymnody was a factor 
in Christianizing the savages. Along with the hardships of primitive 
life the missionaries faced a more serious obstacle, a language barrier 
and the need of coining new words in a religious area unknown to 
the Indians. In the Spanish missions where the Indians lived within 
the compound, hymns were a feature of their daily life and were sung 
congregationally during the church services. In the eastern mission, 
congregational singing was principally limited to church services. 

Anyone looking for something unique in American hymnody would 
find several unusual features in the hymnody of the American Indians. 
Although discussed at length in Paper XVIII of The Hymn Society, 
even in this brief summary these aspects should not go unmentioned. 
Possibly the most unusual feature was the privilege of using the 
Indian languages in the liturgical services. This applied specifically 
to a section in eastern Canada, but extant examples show a region of 
wider range. I ligh Mass is still sung in Iroquois at the Caughnawaga 
Mission near Montreal, Canada, and in Mohawk at the shrine in 
Aurcsville, New York, not far distant from Albany. 

The most widely used scheme was the syllabary, signs for the 
various sounds of the language, invented in 1840 by a Methodist 
minister, James Evans. The scheme was adapted by Catholic mis 
sionaries and used for tribes in northwestern United States and Canada. 
Another was bused on a trade language, Chinook jargon, peculiar to 
a number of tribes along the Pacific coast. It consisted of about 500 
words, a conglomerate of Indian, French, and English used in the 
prosjXTous fur trade and subsequently for hymnody. Still another 
group in this far western region used shorthand, and these characters 
were placed under the music notes* In the vicinity of Maine and the 
eastern section of Canada, hymns were written in what might be 
destTifnti as hieroglyphics, signs standing for the words. Still another 
system was devised, not by the educated white man but by a Cherokee 
Indian, Sequnyah (1770-1842), in which the letters of the alphabet 
and other represented some eighty sounds of their language. This 

scheme, although not used in Catholic txx>k$, was adopted for a Baptist 
hymnal in the* southeastern United States. 

It is uhvinus that our hymnody in the nineteenth century bears a 
definite relation to tin* Ivuropeun countries from which the immigrants 
caiiur. Tlu* dominant influences on American Catholic hymnody are 
Geotuit, French, and Englkli* Others such as Slovak and Polish 
were conJinetl each to its own group, and their melodies are nor 
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found in the mainstream of American hymnody until the early 
twentieth century. 

The best of these traditions came from the German- American centers. 
German hymnals continued to use the German language, and only 
toward the late nineteenth century were English translations commonly 
found with these German melodies. French hyrnnody was represented 
by a lighter idiom, the cantiques, particularly those traditional to St. 
Sulpice and by Louis Lambillotte, S.J. A number of these cantiques 
with English text are prominent in the two most popular hymnals of 
the late nineteenth century. 

The English influence cannot be so succinctly evaluated. England's 
penal laws hampered the development of a body of Catholic hymnody. 
There was one ray of light, the Embassy chapels in London. It was 
fortunate that Samuel Webbe and Vincent Novello were organists 
there. Of the two, Webbe was the better source, and a few of his 
hymn melodies appeared in the early American hymnals. Later when 
the Oxford Movement aroused an interest in the old hymnody, this 
interest was felt in America. Most hymnals had no definite plan of 
organization, but John Mason Neale's Hymnal Noted, 1852 gave the 
impetus for an arrangement according to the Ecclesiastical Year. Ger 
man hymnals published in America used a similar plan, and many 
American hymnals gradually followed the arrangement. Today most 
hymnals feature the Ecclesiastical Year as a basic plan. We sometimes 
overlook another trend of this mid-nineteenth-century period felt in 
both England and France and in time in American hymnody as well. 
This was a growing Gregorian revival which renewed the modal spirit 
once so common to hymn melodies. 

In the 1850's devotional evening services were held in the Birming 
ham and London Oratories. To provide hymns for congregational 
singing both Newman and Faber sponsored hymnbooks, America was 
influenced by these hymnals, particularly the one published by the 
London Oratory, 1854. Unfortunately the weak melodies they con 
tained became part of a poor tradition found in American Catholic 
hymnals. On the other hand some of Webbe's melodies were thus 
brought into American use. One cannot excuse these weaknesses, 
but English Catholics had yet fully to recover a tradition broken by 
the Reformation. 

Still another influence originated not far from London, in Clapharn, 
where the Redemptorists opened a house in 1849. They introduced, 
in connection with their houses in Belgium, a religious sodality known 
as the Confraternity of the Holy Family. Hymns found in the manual 
for this sodality have since become standard in American hymnals. At 
that time two newly ordained Redemptorists, Clarence Walworth and 
Isaac Hacker, came to Clapham after completing their studies in Bel- 
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gium. Shortly after they returned to America, they published a mis 
sion manual containing the now famed "Holy God, we praise Thy 
name" by Clarence Walworth. 

Among the books of the second half of the nineteenth century that 
influenced American hymnody are: 

Easy Hymns and Songs, 1851, a compilation that has given us the 

tune Stella. 

Hymns and Sacred Songs, 1853, a compilation by Rev. Henry 
Formby, which contains the first appearance in any American 
hymnal of some of John Richardson's tunes. 
The Oratorian Hymnal, 1854, London, already mentioned, which 

popularized the hymns of Faber, Caswall, and others. 
The Crown of Jesus Hymnal, 1862 texts, 1864 music, edited by 
Henry R Hemy. Many melodies from this hymnal appeared 
in American Catholic hymnals, but future years found most of 
them unacceptable. ST. CATHERINE and BEULAH are exceptions. 
St. Patrick's Hymnal, 1862, a minor influence. 
Hymns for the Year, 1867, an important collection of texts in com 
mon use at this period. 

Popular Hymn <md Tune Book, 1868, edited by Frederick Westlake, 
which provided melodies for the texts found in Hymns for the 
Year. Many of these were of better quality and found a place 
in the American Roman Hymnal, 1884. 

Parochial Hymn Book, 1880 texts, 1883 music, edited by Rev. Anatole 
Police. This was commonly known in a revised American 
edition of 1897. Fortunately for historical purposes a copy of 
the 1883 English hymnal was found a short time ago. Many 
of the melodies are rather weak. 

In the post-Revolutionary period there was little hope for a strong 
parish spirit, as there was a great shortage of priests* In fact, in all of 
New England, Bishop Cheverus of Boston was for some time assisted 
by only one priest. Bishop Cheverus deserves special notice because 
of the hymnal he published (texts only) for congregational singing. 
The book was reprinted several times and became the basis of an 
augmented edition printed in Baltimore, 1807. Besides the translated 
Vesper hymns there was a fair number of vernacular texts, a few being 
still in use. Five American libraries are known to list this little hymnal 
prepared by Bishop Cheverus, but a copy has only recently been 
located after a search of several years* It is now in the Georgetown 
University Library, which has a notable collection of Catholic Ameri 
cana. Publication centers at this period were in Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, New York, Cincinnati, and in Kentucky on a smaller scale. 
The melodies, as usual, were a problem. The collections of Benjamin 
Carr were in vogue for a time and were copied in part by later collec- 
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tions. Their tides were Masses, Vespers, Hymns, Psalms, Anthems and 
Motetts, 1805, and Collection of Sacred Music, Chants, Anthems, 
Hymns, 1816. In Boston, Bishop Fenwick, a successor of Bishop 
Cheverus, sponsored a new collection. Unfortunately it was destroyed 
by fire, but by 1840 a new set of plates had been made and this, the 
largest American collection so far noted, was published in New York 
as The Morning and Evening Services of the Catholic Church, Rich 
ard Garbett, compiler. 

In 1851 an American edition of CaswalFs translations, his Lyra 
Catholica, was published in New York, with a supplement containing 
hymns by Faber, Matthew Bridges, and others from a Dublin hymnal, 
the Catholic ChoraList, 1842, by William Young. A second publica 
tion, a collection of hymns by Rev. Jeremiah Cummings, then the first 
pastor of the later famed St. Stephen's Church, Manhattan, deserves 
notice. In response to the wishes of several pastors, he published a 
collection of his hymns, Songs for Catholic Schools, in 1860, with a 
second edition in 1862. Settings for those of better quality appear in 
Cantica Sacra, 1865, and in a second edition, 1885, edited by H. B. 
Cornell. Cornell was the composer of a number of these melodies if 
we are to believe a pencilled note in a copy found in the Newberry 
Library of Chicago. 

The growth of vernacular devotional hymnody was furthered by 
the sodalities established in various parishes. A Marian sodality 
founded in Philadelphia around 1850 by the Rev. F. X. Barbelin, S.J., 
gradually developed a collection of hymns, The Sacred Wreath. Evi 
dently begun as a small private collection, it was published in the 
early 1850's and was followed by a second edition in 1863 and a third 
in 1881. The third edition contains over 300 pages of hymns. Sodality 
hymnals of varying quality contain melodies for these texts. They 
began with Sacred Melodies, 1850, edited by Henry McGrath and 
include Favorite Catholic Melodies, 1851, second edition 1854, edited 
by Philip Rohr; Complete Sodalists Manual and Hymnal, 1863, edited 
by Alfred Young, C.S.P.; Peter's Sodality Hymn Book, 1872, A small 
number of these melodies have survived, but most are on the wane. 

The two hymnals that gained the greatest popularity during this 
period were the Catholic Youths Hymn Book, best known through 
the revised and enlarged edition of 1871 although it was published in 
1851, and the St Basil's Hymnal, 1889, revised in 1916 and in 1937, 
the latter much for the better. Although many of the melodies were 
culled from other books, the Catholic Youths Hymn Book had a fair 
number of original melodies. The St. Basil's Hymnal, on the other 
hand, was a shrewd conglomerate of melodies which for the most 
part had caught on. Since these two books are more commonly known, 
and the opportunity for a broader view is not readily available, they 
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are often considered by some as the picture of nineteenth-century 
Catholic hymnody. 

We cannot overlook the better phase of this period found in 
German-American circles. F. X. Hellenbusch published his Katho- 
lisches Gebet-und Gesangbuch (Cincinnati, 1858) containing 199 
hymns with their melodies. This fine collection was enlarged in 1878 
and was followed by Aloys Wuerth, Katholisches Gesangbuch (Detroit, 
1859), enlarged in 1867. A number of these hymns with English texts 
appeared in the Manual of Select Catholic Hymns and Devotions 
(1885) by P. M, Colonel, GSs.R., and in Laudate Pueri (Cincinnati, 
1886) by the Sisters of Notre Dame, For some reason this excellent 
hymnal (Laudate Pu&ri) has received but little notice. 

It is quite likely that these later German hymnals were the outcome 
of the growing influence of the American Caecilian Society. The 
Caecilian Society was founded in Germany by Rev. Franz Witt in 
1870. Witt was asked to send two promising students to aid in better 
ing conditions in America. One of these, John Singenberger, taught 
at the St. Francis Seminary in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where he estab 
lished a music school and founded the Caecilian Society in 1874, His 
fifty years of dedicated service helped to establish a fine tradition and 
improve the quality of church music in America. The society was 
active until 1903 and published a periodical, the CaeciUaj which is 
still current. The early issues were in German, then in English and 
German, and finally in English. Its pages yield many historical side 
lights on American Catholic hymnody. 

During these decades a strong new influence appeared in German 
hymnody, This was the renowned Joseph Mohr, SJ. (d. 1924), who 
compiled several hymnals and wrote a number of hyrnn tunes of 
lasting value* One can profitably search through the pages of his 
Jubilate, 1877, and his Kmtate, 1883, to locate the source of numerous 
melodies appearing in our present-day hymnals. Singenberger edited 
an accompaniment for Mohr*s Rantate and published his own Cantate, 
1912, with English texts. It is not surprising that the work of this 
humble man was acknowledged by a papal decoration. 

These observations give a vista of the prc-twcnticth-ccntury period. 
The early years of the new century brought the anxiously awaited 
pronouncement of the newly elected Pope Pius X, his frequently 
quoted Motu Proprio of 1903 on church music. Over the next fifty- 
five years others followed, but those dating from the Mediator Dd, 
November 2C) 1947, are of special interest to current trends and prac 
tices of hymnody. 

Use MK-alled Motu Proprlo of 1904 will forever be regarded as a 
turning point. It was a clarion call for the revival of the more his 
torically correct ancient Gregorian Chant melodies and the polyphony 
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of the sixteenth century. Also it spoke out strongly and in detail 
against the current abuses, and set norms for music worthy of the 
temple. One special feature was its forceful plea for a revival of 
congregational singing. 

As an example of hymnody in this first decade of the new century 
we can point to The Catholic Church Hymnal (New York, 1905) of 
A. Edmonds Tozer. This was an enlarged edition of his 1898 hymnal, 
published in England and regarded by John Julian as "one of the best 
all-around recent Catholic hymnals/' 

To aid in implementing these reforms the Society of St. Gregory 
was founded in 1914 and received papal approval. The Society en 
couraged the practice of congregational singing and the use of better 
church music, later emphasized by the publication of its White List, 
1928, since enlarged. The Society also issued a periodical, The Cath 
olic Choirmaster, now in its 47th year. Its issues contain a number 
of articles and studies bearing on hymnology, and its supplements 
have included many new hymns and melodies of a high standard. 

The Catholic Choirmaster was the successor of a fine earlier publi 
cation, Church Music, one too early for its time. It was planned 
during the Solesmes Summer School held at Appleducrome, Isle of 
Wight, around 1906, one attended by such well-known leaders as 
Msgr. H. T. Henry, its editor and America's foremost Catholic 
hymnologist, Nicola A. Montani, Dr. H. Becket Gibbs, and Canon 
Winfred Douglas. Both Dr. Gibbs and Canon Douglas lectured at 
this school. 

Issues of The Catholic Choirmaster around 1916 were especially 
concerned with hymnody and gave space to an evaluation of current 
hymnals. A critical article on hymn texts by John G. Hacker, S.J., 
had fruit in his Catholic Hymnal, 1920, with its numerous revisions 
and new hymns by P. J. Cormican, SJ. This was a prelude to a 
scathing article in 1919 written under the name of M. Colas in 
criticism of the revised St. Basil's Hymnal. 

M. Colas was none other than Nicola A. Montani, an outstanding 
figure in American Catholic Church music. He was the founder of 
the Society of St. Gregory, the editor of The Catholic Choirmaster 
for over twenty-five years, and a devoted hymnologist. His efforts for 
reform in hymnody were climaxed by the publication of his St. 
Gregory Hymnal and Choir Book in Philadelphia in 1920. It contained 
150 vernacular hymns, many new melodies and texts, and some fine 
older texts neglected in previous hymnals. The hymnal introduced a 
large number of Slovak melodies as well as a few from Polish and 
Italian sources. It met with immediate approval somewhat similar to 
that accorded to Hymns Ancient and Modern when it appeared in 
1861. It has had many reprints and was revised and enlarged in 1940. 
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Many of its melodies have since become traditional for certain texts. 
The hymnal was also honored by being chosen as the representative 
Catholic hymnal to be set in Braille notation. 

Mr. Montani, like John Singenberger, received papal recognition for 
his sacrificing effort and was justly honored with the first Liturgical 
Award of the Society of St. Gregory shortly before his death in 1948. 
Of the more popular items in the hymnal one might single out his 
arrangement of the "Fairest Lord Jesus" tune for Alphonsus Ligourfs 
"Q God of loveliness" and the arrangement of the Lorenzo Dobici 
melody for Caswall's translation "Soul of my Saviour." 

Several have criticized the hymnal because a number of the melodies 
were by its author, but time will prove their worth. This parallels the 
case of Sir Richard Terry, who as editor of the Westminster Hymnal 
of 1912 wrote about seventy melodies for that book. Of these about 
four appear in the Westminster Hymnal of 1940, but others are found 
elsewhere. Incidentally, both these Westminster hymnals have had a 
strong influence on American hymnals, especially that of 1940. Its 
high standard stimulated and offered new directions to later American 
editors. Other Catholic hymnals of good quality published in the 
period 1920-1950 include St. Mary's Hymnal, 1924; Alfred Schehl's 
St. Caecftia Hymnal, 1929, revised 1935; and Rev. Carlo Rossini's 
Parochial Hymnal, 1936. These show a strong German influence, but 
the Rossini Parochial Hymnal has gone further afield and broadened 
the source of its melodies. Many of these are newly arranged and 
cast in a fine but popular idiom attractive for congregational singing, 
Basic hymns In all these hymnals still include many translations of 
Office hymns. These Office hymns are translations from various 
Breviaries and largely from the more important parts of Matins, Lauds, 
and Vespers. 

There is much ground to cover in an estimate of hymnals of the 
past few decades, which with minor exceptions are of a high standard. 
The period is best approached by noting trends and the sources that 
motivated them, This Is necessary if one is to trace the present attitude 
of the Catholic Church toward congregational hymnody, a phase of 
current Interest to hymnologlsts. It was the papal documents issued 
i>y Pope Pius XII since 1947 that have shaped conditions today. His? 
Median* Dei decree of November 1947, a long document concerning 
the nature and functions of the liturgy, set the wheels in motion. 
Thrmtgii an informed sense of the meaning of the liturgy it sought to 
encounw tntelltKent congregational participation. The decree speaks 
(if both internal and external participation. In referring to the praise 
worthy practice of external participation it says: "This can be done In 
several ways; when the people according to the norms of the holy 
rubrics answer die* words of the priest in the prescribed manner ancl 
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sing songs which are fitting to the various parts of the Sacrifice, or 
do both these things." 

The growing practice of the so-called Dialogue Mass, in which 
the people participate and answer the words of the priest, was only 
one step away from adding hymns as a method of congregational 
participation. Another impetus was the revised Easter Vigil permitted 
on a trial basis as early as 1951. When the Easter Vigil was finally 
authorized in 1955 it was included in a restored version of the entire 
Holy Week service. Here provisions are made for congregational 
participation and singing in the Procession of Palm Sunday and 
other days of Holy Week, including an extensive part in the Easter 
Vigil service. 

In the same period several other privileges were granted which at 
least indirectly aided the movement. These included the changes in 
the requirements of the Eucharistic fast and the privilege of Evening 
Mass. Things moved quickly and the encyclical of December 23, 
1955, Musicae Sacrae Disciplina of Pope Pius XII, enlarged on the 
subject of church music and the practice of hymn singing. This docu 
ment went into considerable detail concerning the practice of hymnody. 
It reiterated the spiritual values of hymn singing, stated the principles 
of popular religious song as being simple but dignified melodies, with 
texts that are not pompous, verbose, or meaningless. However, in re 
lation to the Mass it added the provision that the text or "expression" 
of the hymn be suited to the action of the Mass. This succinct state 
ment appears as a point of departure for recently published books. 

Hymns at Low Mass have been a common practice, especially in 
children's Masses, but usually no special thought was given to hymns 
appropriate to the "action at the altar" although some of the hymns 
were of Eucharistic content. Vernacular hymns of proper quality were 
likewise sanctioned for devotional services. Here, however, there was 
a slight drawback. The press announcement of the encyclical singled 
out the term "popular" hymnody. In spite of the strictures on text and 
tune, some interpreted "popular" as an approval of earlier poor material, 
and a sporadic revival was observed. Musicae Sacrae Discipline* was 
followed, September 3, 1958, by an Instruction on Sacred Music giving 
detailed procedures on the use of hymnody based on the principles 
and provisions of the earlier documents. Here the place for hymns 
in Low Mass is given as at the Offertory and Communion with an 
additional Processional and Recessional hymn to be included if desired. 
A typical program from a recording illustrates such hymns, as found 
in Our Parish Prays and Sings: 

Entrance Hymns: "Praise the Lord of Heaven" C. Winkworth's 
translation of J. Neander's Lobe den Herrn to the Stralsund 
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1665 tune; "At the Lamb's high feast we sing" Robert Camp 
bell's translation of Ad regias Agni dopes to the melody of 
Jacob Hintze (Salzburg). 

Offertory Hymns: "Wondrous gift" a translation of E. Caswall set 
to a Breman 1680 tune (COBLENZ); "Lord, accept the gifts" 
an original text set to the tune ST. THOMAS. 

Communion Hymns: "O Sacrament most holy" set to a Fulda tune; 
"At that first Eucharist" a revision of W. Turton's hymn set to 
the tune for the 124th Psalm of the Genevan Psalter. 

Recessional Hymns: "Praise the Lord of Heaven" Thomas B. 
Browne, altered and set to a French Noel; "Now thank we all 
our God" M. Rinkart's hymn in the C. Winkworth trans 
lation set to Cruger's tune, NUN DANKET. 

Several questions may well be asked concerning hymn singing at 
the present time. First of all, what has been done to implement the 
wishes of the church"? Summer schools, workshops, and special meet 
ings for the choirmasters in various dioceses of the country have multi 
plied. Outstanding among these is the Pontifical School of Music in 
Rome, attended by a number of American church musicians, and the 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, now in Purchase, New York. The 
Pius X School has sped the gospel of high standards for over forty years 
and in 1953 published the Pius X Hymnal 

Progress is also due to the National Liturgical Weeks. They were 
begun in 1940 and have grown in importance and influence. As for 
attendance, the meeting at Notre Dame University in 1959 attracted 
over 2,000 members of the clergy and laity. The meeting of the 
Liturgical Week held in mid-August, 1961, had as its theme, "Bible, 
Life, and Worship/ 1 A new feature was the solemn Bible devotion held 
on one of the evenings, a devotion encouraged by Pope John XXIII 
for the diocese of Rome. This service Is based on the Scriptures, with 
a series of three brief readings from the Bible, each followed by a short 
discourse and the singing of psalms by the congregation. On two days 
Low Masses were celebrated, with congregational participation includ 
ing the singing of psalms and hymns in English. The bi-yearly ses 
sions of the National Catholic Music Educators Association have like 
wise given attention to congregational singing and hymnody in their 
conferences. This has published a hymnal, Owr Parish 

Prays ami 1959. This hymnal fulfills the latest norms and is an 

especially fine example of present standards. 

An obvious question is the effect regulations have had on 

recently published hymnals and will have on forthcoming ones. As al 
ready noted, tht* specifying that hymns at Low Mass must 
have a on the itself, has brought about a new departure. 
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The Cummings collection of 1860 had hymns referring to the Mass and 
one of these is still in use, but the majority of Mass hymns appeared in 
the German-American hymnals which stemmed from the tradition of 
the Singmesse. Some of these Singmesse hymns were translated in the 
Catholic Youth's Hymn Rook, 1871, and a wider selection is found in 
the Manual of Select Catholic Hymns and Devotions, 1885. In many 
cases they appeared with their original melodies. Seemingly they 
were not widely used in non-German parishes and were omitted from 
later hymnals. They are now returning, some with new and revised 
texts. These are included in such hymnals as: 

SchehFs St Caecilia Hymnal, 1929 (rev. 1935) 

The Alverno Hymnal, Part iii, 1953 

The Peoples Hymnal, 1955 and enlarged 1961 

The New St. Basil's Hymnal, 1958 

Our Parish Prays and Sings, 1959 

Numerous other examples could be given. 

The People's Hymnal contains about one hundred hymns and is 
possibly one of the most popular hymnals at the present time. It was 
initiated by a group of seminarians at the Theological College, Wash 
ington, D. C. Many old serviceable hymns were revised and a large 
number of new ones added. Two names are prominent: Melvin 
Farrell, who contributed sixteen hymns, and Michael Gannon, with 
eighteen. A large number of the melodies are fine old French Psalter 
tunes and French diocesan hymn tunes, and many others are from 
both Catholic and non-Catholic hymnals. The same might be said 
of Our Parish Prays and Sings, but the melodies are largely from 
Catholic sources. 

Those accustomed to using a Protestant denominational hymnal 
often wonder why there is not a national Catholic hymnal. What arc 
the possibilities of such a project? It may be a surprise to some that 
Julian in referring to the Roman Hymnal, 1884, mentioned that a 
national hymnal "is now in progress/' The project, if ever undertaken, 
died, but it was revived in 1948. The early decisions of the committee 
chosen to prepare the hymnal recognized the impossibility of a national 
aspect, since it was unlikely that one book would be adopted by every 
diocese. The idea for so broad a basis was not abandoned but was 
approached from another angle. The Confraternity of Christian Doc 
trine, which published the revised edition of the New Testament, 
agreed to sponsor the project. Although there have been some delays,' 
the latest report shows an advanced stage. In the interim period the 
Buffalo diocese published a diocesan hymnal, Confute Qmnes, 1952 
with an appendix of Mass hymns, 1958 and another, Laudate, 1952 
was published for the diocese of Leavenworth, 
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What about hymns and their . melodies? In general, subjective 
hymns form a minor part, especially in recent Catholic hymnals. They 
appeared more frequently in nineteenth-century devotional hymnody. 
Office hymns and Mass hymns and others of a Eucharistic quality are 
for the most part objective. The Pius X Hymnal has arranged many 
of the German melodies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
besides adding a number of new melodies by well-known American 
composers. There is also a welcome freshness in its texts, for old as 
well as less usual sources have supplemented the new texts written for 
the hymnal. One sees the leaven of chant in many of the new melodies 
both here and in other hymnals such as the New St. Basil's Hymnal, 
where in a large number free rhythm and a semi-modal style pre 
dominate. One of these hymns, "Mary the Dawn," in the Pius X 
Hymnal has set a trend. This antiphonial litany-type hymn is set to a 
chant-like melody. Naturally it has had many imitators, but none so far 
has reached the popularity of the original. 

In recent years there has been a timely interest in the Ecumenical 
Movement. Although it has received little notice, hymnody pointedly 
illustrates this ecumenical spirit. Similar hymn texts are found in 
Catholic and Protestant denominational hymnals. There is a wider 
interchange of melodies, for these know not the bounds of theological 
differences. Catholics are attuned to the worth of these good melodies, 
Catholic hymnals of the nineteenth century included a small number 
of tunes from Protestant hymnals, but the number in recent years 
has decidedly increased. 

What can be predicted for American Catholic hymnody in the near 
feature? As already indicated, new hymnals are likely to include 
more Eucharistic hymns and those appropriate to the Mass, This trend 
has already reduced the number of devotional hymns such as Marian 
hymns and hymns honoring the saints. There are signs of greater 
interest in research and probably the clay is not far distant when a 
course in hymnology, including vernacular hymnology, will be given 
in some university. A few years ago one was given at a Notre Dame 
University Summer School, but it has not been repeated. Although 
there may be handicaps In the field of research since older 

American hymnals are hard to locate, one university has expressed Its 
willingness to house a microfilm library of rare hymnbooks should 
one he assembled* 

All these factors are t Interest to the hymnologist, but the hymn 

itself is the important matter* Knowing the why, the when, and other 
pertinent facts found through yields only the dry bones. The 

true value of a hymn Is In particularly In congregational 
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singing. Here the limitations of the words break their bonds in the 
voice of melody, which knows nothing of the confines of a welling 
sound. If it did, we would again revert to the wordless melismas of 
the Alleluias to praise the Lord with heart and voice. 
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